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In the Packard “48” for 1913, the dominance of the 
Packard Six is strengthened by logical improvements 
based on fourteen years of engineering success 
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Horsepower by the standard A.L.A.M. rating, based on The Packard “48” Line 
a pi ton speed ot 1000 teet per minute . 48 
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Touring Car, seven passenget $4, 
Phaeton, five passengers a 
Maximum brake horsepower, obtained at a piston speed Runabout, two passengers and rumble j 
ot 1576 teet per minute 8)? Limousine, seven passengers 

Landaulet, seven passengers 5.950 

Imperial Limousine, seven passenger 6.050 

Brougham, five passengers 5.800 
Fastest getaway—60 miles an hour in 30 seconds from Coupe, three passengers .. . 5,100 
a standing Start. Standard equipment of ope irs includ 
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Actual brake horsepower at the same piston speed 62 
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. ; ane top and windshield i € 
7 Smoothest running motor and easiest riding car even at Packard “30", $4,200 Packard “18”, $3,200 
speeds from 60 to 70 miles an hour. 


Easiest to drive—With a wheel base of 139 inches, will | Shipments have begun, but, inasmuch as options already ; 
turn around in a street 46 feet wide. have been closed for several hundred of these cars and 
Packard dealet has only a definite illotment to se ll,an early 


: Safest for fast driving— Positive steering; positive brake ' , 
3 : order is necessary to secure a desirable date of delivery 


each 


Best hill-climber at all speeds and regardless of road ~——_ eo 


conditions. , 
4 the Packard Motor Car Company in providing the most 


: Best cash asset— Packard cars have the highest second- willing, the most expert and the most comprehensive 
= hand value. service in the world 


; throughout the country codperate w 


| Demonstration on any kind of road by any Packard 
= dealer. The Packard “48” is fully described in the 
Packard Year Book, which may be obtained by request 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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‘Ask the man who owns one 
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Are you one of those who 
have intended to but have 
not? 


INCE January, when the discovery of the new 
\J vegetable cooking product was announced, many 
statements have been made regarding its remarkable 
superiority. 


Some women could not believe them—said it seemed 
impossible. But there were thousands of others who were 
so interested that they purchased a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does butter; that Crisco pastry zs tenderer 
and more easily digested; that their fried foods are the 
best they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is addressed especially to you 
who may not have given Crisco a chance to show what 
it will do. 


Try it for frying potatoes, making pie crust and 
making cake. 

These three experiments will show you what a won- 
derful thing Crisco 1s. 

Do not put it off any longer. Order your first pack- 
age today. 

Packages: 1% pounds net weight, 3 pounds net 
weight, and 6 pounds net weight. 


Tue Procrer & Gamste Co., Cincinnati 
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LAT, sulphur-colored 
clouds lay in streaks across 
the ends of lanes of sky- 
scrapers; these were dun- 
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geon gates, behind which the day 
was dying, as any one could see 
who took an interest in days. 

, % Occasional leaves, yellow and 

stained with travel from some 

distant park, whirled like Bed suins 
dust of 

Herald Square and suggested that 

summer was also dying. 

{ A faint pulse of life beat along 
Broadway, the high, encircling 
walls of which staggered in the 
heated air; yet felt 
particular concern in this phe- 
nomenon. ‘‘Whatever staggers 
New York must stagger the uni- 
verse as well,” reasoned the citi- 
zens; “for we are certainly the 
center of everything!” And, as 


in the languid eddies 


no one 


——————— 


any 


| Doomsday would have been a 

’ blessed relief in such weather, they 

} were not even interested. 

| Another interest, abiding and 
deep, however, survived in the 
Roman hearts of those who re- 


mained behind to cover the panic 
retreat of August, and a rustle of 
excitement animated their scat- 
tered groups when the newspaper 
bulletin announced that the Giants 
had won in the ninth inning by a 
tremendous batting rally. 

A cheer broke feebly and passed. 
The ranks thinned; Silence and 
Melancholy resumed their sacking 
of untenanted pleasure haunts 
down the “W ay.” 

Mr. Daniel Sterling, standing 
the street from the score- 

board, was a witness to the passing 

of these *“‘Augustans.” He held 
{ an unlit cigar between his white 

teeth and waited patiently, almost 
until such time he 
could approach without brushing 
sleeves with the crowd. 

His blue shirt was of silk, 
and cobweb-fine; the suit of silvery 
gray acquiesced in every movement 
} of his erect figure with a peculiar 
So he withheld 
himself from the press of his fellow 
Augustans, who were not all so 
immaculate 
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grace oi its own. 





“The Baren is Charged With Twenty Thousand 
Detlars—as a Man Who Has It" 





At the moment, two women, 
walking briskly and with more 
apparent purpose than the other pedestrians, came almost to a halt behind him, one 
of them restraining her companion by a touch on thearm. And, as though the mere 
presence of female loveliness spoke imperatively to Mr. Sterling, he turned promptly 
and, after a courtly bow, shook hands with the first woman in a most friendly manner. 

“Not know Mr. Sterling!" exclaimed she to her companion. ‘“‘ Then let me introduce 
you two. Charlotte, he is the little neighbor of Broadway.” 


' The man smi'ed as though humoring a child, an expression most natural to his thin, 

" boyish face, with its temple-shadows of iron gray; but the ease and gravity of his manner 

contrasted so obviously with the woman’s bonhomie and free expression that she became 

} embarrassed. A quick, soft blush shamed the rouge of her cheeks as, grasping her 
i companion’s arm roughly, she turned away. 


“I’m in town just to get my part in The Gayety Man,” she said in a subdued voice, 
half over her shoulder. “I’m not a quick study, y’know. I'll be in Atlantic City the 
rest of this week,”” she said then, pointedly and energetically. 

In spite of this sudden recovery of spirit and a flaunt of defiance, her dark, moist eyes 
seemed to plead with him pathetically to forgive a certain fault of breeding she could 
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She was a young woman, dressed 
were black, her hands ungloved 


Her 


there wi 


attractive 


hat; 


woman so ciotnhed 
rather coquettisn Little 


was shabby, unden 


The young woman with a slight blush had tur 


“Oh, hell!” 


looked again toward the girl. 


To his surprise, she was studyin 


hesitated, 
Sterling looked at her. “She is n 
indignantly, for he was not to be talk 
Her face clouded sudde my 


abe said. sere 


and sit 


iably shabby. T! 


muttered Sterling im; 
Rapidly he ran his eyes down the “ 
Nevertheless, whether willing to do so or not 
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The Story of the Summer City 


By CALVIN 
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then, with confidence rather than | 
“| am sure you wouldn’t mind telli: 
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However, 
actress spoke 
regarding Mr 
suggest that there must be pretty 
big game afoot to keep Danny in 
town at that season. 

Mr. Sterling gazed after her. 
“Same grace of figure, but makeup 
not so good as it used to be,” he 
said philosophically, and shrugged 


the only word the 
to her 
Sterling 


‘Ompanion 


was to 


his shoulders over his interest in 
woman. 

“* Maybelle will keep,” he con- 
cluded, and turned to his 
contemplation of across the street 

Now the crowd before 
scoreboard had shrunken to a 

hadow of its former greatness 

and such a shadow! A 
previous it held color and a jovial 
kind of thunder rumbled through 
it, with a wicked spark of temper 
lightening forth occasionally; but 
in that minute the human cloud 
had lifted and rolled on, having 
precipitated, as from the evapora 
tion of decay, a shower of toads 
At least, Sterling regarded them 
as toads and strode through them 


again 


the 


minute 


deliberately that they might 
escape his heel while squatting, 
flat eyes fixed on the score 
board, with nervous hands and 


expressionless faces. 

Sometimes one would whisper 
vehemently then 
quickly, or grin maliciously 
hearing the complaint of another 
watcher, 

With Sterling the scoreboard 


and subside 


upen 


was an institution and he invar 
bly paused here on his way to 
dinner. His rat-faced neighh« 
neither annoyed nor amused hit 
infact, he was oblivious to t r 


Suddenly he turned with a 
queer uneasiness, his eyes, level 
and steady under the half-dropped 


sweeping laces round hil 





They were met by agirl'sey« 
wzel and ver soft these we 
with so astonishing a depth and 
purity that Sterling, sens ‘ ) 
the beautiful in any form, marked 
also her oval face a light avy 
ha r. He even stel ped asice ) 
survey her from head to foot, his 
a See eyes running over the slim figure 
appra ngi 
the coarse b.ack voile of the p He 
Sterling for the instant w puzzied to ‘ 
figure was trim, from the ender ankles to tl 
is an wir ol exquisite neatness about her ‘ I 
@ Skirt W worn, the hat cheal the wa 
ed again to the oreboard 
atient I us looking the girl over 
results”’ and was turn ng away. 
from beneath his half-dropped is he 
g himself appraisingly also; ag she fhushe 
woldness, came straight up to hi 
g me exactly what those bulletins mea ‘ 
aKING a ry curious mistake he t! ight rather 
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“No-o,” replied Sterling; but she was frightened by the 
eyes, whose drupped lids gave them a sinister expression. 
“No!” he exclaimed suddenly. “I am not annoyed. 
Those scores at the top,” he explained, “are made by the 
bal] tearns of the big leagues.” 

“Yes, I know that,” she answered him. “I used to 
watch the boys at ball—and play myself sometimes,” she 
added defiantly; “but the lower ones, which seem to cause 
such intense excitement among these people? Why, they 
will curse to themselves and wring their hands!’’ 

“Those are the racing resuits,”’ he replied, watch- 
ing her curiously. “I am afraid these people play a bit; 
sometimes —in fact, quite frequently —they lose.” 

“] see,” she remarked. ‘Then Alameda is a horse; 
and the figures opposite 5 

* Are the odds offered in the betting.” 

“And these people who curse—though I believe some of 
the still ones pray—are gamblers!” 

She surveyed the stragglers with a singular inter- 
est men, boys, two or three haggard women—Sterling 
watching her, amused, but still not to be taken in. 

At the instant a touring car ran deliberately among 
them, the chauffeur end his companion ignoring the 
enraged Augustans, who were obliged to jump for their 
lives 

The gentieman at the wheel glanced at the board. “The 
Giants for the pennant!” he remarked; then his glance fell 
on Sterling and, with a curt nod, he started the machine. 
His companion, a man of sallow face and black beard, also 
nodded, but accorded Sterling a civil smile and a slight 
gesture of the hand. 

They were conversing as they drove away; but Sterling, 
whose face became grim, then humorous, had his attention 
distracted for a moment. 

A sharp tug at his sleeve and he looked into the shriveled 
face and beady, burning eyes of a man who had been 
watching him from the moment he entered the crowd. 

* There’s a killing on for tomorrow!” said the man in a 
hoarse whisper. “It'll save my life to break into it. A 
fiver, Danny, for oldtime’s sake! You play the big game 
and don’t know what it means to pike.” 

On this occasion Sterling was intensely annoyed, but he 
made no movement to release his sleeve, though longing to 
seize the creature by the throat. A glare of his blank and 
yet sinister eyes, however, drove the man back more surely 
than a blow. 

Taking a bill from his pocket he tossed it to the piker, 
who seized it with an exclamation of joy and made off, fal- 
lowed by several of the group. Those remaining turned to 
Sterling with tremendous interest. 

Whether the girl had witnessed the act Sterling could 
not be positive, for the automobile had driven them several 
steps apart 

“May I give you any further information?” asked 
Sterling with his engaging courtesy. 

“No,” she replied, and as if by a common impulse they 
walked down Broadway together. 

“Do you ever go into the country?” asked the girl; and 
during the following fragmentary street conversation Ster- 
ling felt a pleasurable relief from the heat of the city, 
as though refreshed by the dew of cascades and the shade 
of trees. She was undeniably intelligent and entertaining. 

They were approaching the entrance to the famous 
restaurant where Sterling dined. 

“She is really charming,” thought he; and, feeling again 
the desolation of the city, he said to himself, “I'll risk it!’ 
for he considered, in his wisdom and experience, “If any- 
body can put one over on Dan Sterling he or she is welcome 
to knock me out.” 

“I dine here,”’ he said at the entrance. 

“Oh, do you?” she exclaimed animatediy, and peeped 
through the palms and ferns into the dusky, glistening 
depths beyond. 

“IT have enjoyed our chance acquaintance and con- 
versation,” said Sterling. “Now if you will extend your 
consideration so far as to dine with me ws 

She shrank a very little, though her face lit with 
pleasure. 

“IT eouldn’t quite do that, you know,” she replied; 
“it was hardly proper to speak to you, though you are a 
gentleman—and everybody speaks at home.” 

For the first time Sterling’s eyes opened widely. ‘“ What 
a noble look and manner he has!” thought the girl as, 
without insisting, he expressed his disappointment. 

The disappointment was reflected in her face, but reso- 
tutely she shook his hand and said good-by. © 

“Thank you for the information you gave,” she smiled! 
and then, with pathetic earnestness: ‘‘We should not 
blame those poor creatures before the scoreboard who 
gamble. Perhaps their physical necessity demands the 
taking of chances; perhaps their crowded, stifled lives, 
their unlit souls, crave and demand one cast at the great 
stakes.” Her lips were almost white, her manner vehe- 
ment. ‘Believe me, sir, I do not blame them. I grieve 
for them. Iam one of them!” 





And then, as if struck with consternation by her own 
confession, she released his hand from a grip of steel and 
walked rapidly away. 


Sterling passed in slowly to dine alone. ‘“‘What did she 
mean?” he asked himself. ‘She gamble!” 

The sweet, humorous face, the manner of friendly con- 
fidence, were already dear to memory, for the type was new 
to him. 

“Hell! She gambles if only because she said she did!” 
he exclaimed, impatient of doubting. “But how does she 
gamble?” 

Hardly as Mr. Sterling himself did. For that night, in 
his own establishment, he took five thousand dollars from 
the black-bearded man who had bowed to him civilly from 
the touring car. 

This suite of lofty apartments, not remote from’ Herald 
Square, was furnished in the spacious luxury of good taste, 
an ancient sculpture of Chance dicing in marble being 
perhaps the domirating figure. The heat of vice never 
thickened this mellow air with its scent of blood; in fact, 
the atmosphere was rather of life in state and financial 
councils. Men felt here that they gamed as in heathen 
Rome, and were devotees of fortune whom the common 
emotions of gain and loss did not become. 

The Baron had accepted his defeat with cynical humor, 
bowing respectfully to the man who could defeat so 
renowned a gamester as himself. 

“Gott!” he said. ‘Fortune is the bitter old maid, as 
you Americans say, or she would not scowl on the happy 
man so soon to be married.” 

“I have found it hard to return her a smile at such 
times,” replied Sterling, sitting erect in his chair, his white 
hands resting idly on the table whence the cards had been 
removed. ‘“ Yet it must be done.” 

“Yes; she likes not the welsher—in your slangy Proad- 
way,” nodded the other. 

Wine was brought by a white-haired negro; and, after 
an appreciative nod of his phantomlike movements, the 
Baron held a glass of Burgundy to the light. It trans- 
mitted a strange youthful glow to his pasty cheeks. 
Suddenly his eyes scintillated. 

“To Chance, Lord of the World!” he said gayly, and 
spilled a drop on the floor before drinking. 

‘Myself will not offer a libation against your fortunes,” 
smiled Sterling. 

The other regarded him with interest. ‘You have the 
manner of the noble-born and their learning—but more 
wisdom,” he said with a kind of arrogant directness. 
“And more—shall we say?—of the science,” he added 
somewhat ruefully. “‘ But of Chance and the libation,”’ he 
began again, as Sterling nodded to the doubtful compli- 
ment. ‘“‘You must make a dilettante acquainted with 
your patron, whom I see yonder.” 

Together they rose and approached the statue visible in 
the next apartment through the arch of curtains. The 
dicer stood as he had stood through the dusty ages, like 
happy Fortune arrayed in stone. The Baron thought the 
statue’s limbs trembled and the hair exhaled a cloud of 
gold, 

“He was drunk with victory; a bacchant of riches!” 
exclaimed he, fascinated. ‘‘So he was exalted to the gods.” 
The Baron was already a little tipsy from previous drink- 
ing and, play being finished, could relieve tension and 
concentration by imaginative revel. 

However, the conversation of victor and vanquished 
soon languishes, and after a few moments Sterling 
accompanied his guest to the door. 

The Baron shuddered in the hot blast from the street. 
“* And yet I live amid volcanoes,” he said grimly. “‘ Yonder 
stands a policeman, Sterling.” 

“Harmless! The police also take a chance,’ 
Sterling; and the Baron passed out. 

“Tomorrow night!’”’ he muttered with an oath and was 
gone. 

Sterling returned to the room of the evening’s play, took 
twenty thousand dollars from the table drawer and pro- 
ceeded to the office at the rear of the suite, the low, clear 
singing of a roulette ball haunting him along the corridor. 
Mr. Palter, his partner, was engaged with papers at a desk 
by the light of a student lamp. 

“Good evening, Danny,” said Mr. Palter huskily. He 
swayed his massive form about in the pivot chair and 
extended a hand whose soft flesh concealed bone and 
muscle ‘of unusual strength; in fact, his entire body was 
cast in the mold of a fat old serpent whose heavy folds dis- 
guise a spiral of steel. Palter appeared the mere exag- 
geration of Sterling—his face even more pallid, his hair 
grayer. His smooth face was larger and expanded, as if 
under a microscope, Sterling’s own expression of fatalism 
without cynicism. 

Sterling shook hands and laid the money aside on the desk. 

“Business first,” said Mr. Palter, opening a kind of 
ledger and tracing the index with his forefinger. 

“Five thousand,” replied the partner. 

Palter made an entry in a hand fine and smooth as 
script. “I credit Baron Hirschel with five thousand 
dollars,” he repeated. 

“How does the account stand?” inquired Sterling with 
grave amusement at his partner’s method. 

“The Baron is charged with twenty thousand dollars 
as aman who has it. On the first and second evenings he 


replied 
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both won and lost, with the balance in his favor to the 
amount of five hundred and fifty dollars. This winning, 
added to the amount already charged against him, brings 
his debt to twenty thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 
Five thousand on account tonight reduces balance to 
fifteen thousand five hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Any further business?” inquired Sterling with respect. 

Mr. Palter deliberately passed him a paper, red-inked 
and smeared with dirt, which, after a calm scrutiny, 
Sterling tore in half. 

Mr. Palter did not exclaim or move any portion of his 
body except a forefinger, with which he beckoned impa- 
tiently. On recovering the paper, he carefully reunited the 
scraps with mucilage and an additional strip of paper. 

“Of course you know the writer,”’ observed Sterling— 
“Ratty, who used to be iookout in the old days?” 

“We are widely acquainted,” nodded his partner. 

“Tle says here that his information is in return for a 
favor. Weill, Pal, I did give him a bill this evening—he 
asked me for it on the street.” 

Mr. Palter regarded the other with distrust. Then he 
sat on Sterling with ali the dignity of a Supreme Court. 

“Bosh!” he affirmed. “You are a fine one, ain’t you, 
Danny?” he added with perfect stolidity of expression— 
“working miracles on street-corners with coin of the 
realm!” 

“You'd have done the same,” averred Sterling, but 
received such a stare of resentment that he added lamely: 
“T was standing in front of the board reading the ball 
scores when this fellow edged by ——”’ 

“Edged up in front of the scoreboard!” repeated Mr. 
Palter in strong disapproval. “Well, what could you 
expect of such a piker in such a low place, eh? Answer 
that.” 

“He accosted me, Mr. Palter, and—well, somebody 
happened to be there—and I didn’t wish this particular 
bystander to see us speaking together,’’ Sterling answered 
courteously but directly, and the silver-lidded, shallow 
black eyes of Palter received an answering stare. 

“Mister Palter!’”’ repeated that gentleman, as though 
greatly shocked by his partner’s formality. ‘“ Well, well, 
Danny, of course, if that is the way it happened, all right; 
but have a care—no good comes o’ doin’ anything for any- 
body round scoreboards.” His fleshy ear, sensitive as a 
weasel’s, noted that the singing of the roulette ball had 
ceased; a light footfall floated down the corridor. 

The partners remained as they were Palter seated, 
Sterling standing by indifferently — as a fresh-complexioned 
youth entered and, with a cheerful greeting, set a drawer 
containing bills and coin upon the desk. 

Sterling and the young man chatted on the prospects of 
the teams in the big league while Palter counted the 
money, made an entry in the ledger and then turned 
abruptly. 

“Here’s mail for you, Charley,” he said, giving the 
smeared, inky paper to the youngster. 

The latter read, flushed and then turned a sickly white. 

“Don’t get rattled,” requested Palter hastily. Taking 
a flask from his desk, he poured a drink. “‘Swallow it, 
Charley,” he urged, “and then walk up and down the 
corrider till you get your nerve.” 

With a quick glance at both the impassive faces, 
Charley obeyed, though he staggered before reaching 
the door; soon, however, the partners heard his footfall 
becoming more and more regular, Sterling lost in reverie, 
Palter at his ledger again. 

The young man burst through the doorway. “Gentle- 
men, I did it!” he said. His face was flushed, but he held 
up his head and met their eyes steadily—such eyes!— 
cold, searching, ophidian! ‘‘ Your correspondent accuses 
me of spending far too much money for an employee; he is 
right. I have stolen’’—only at this word did he wince and 
confess his shame—‘“‘I have stolen about twe thousand of 
the firm’s money.” 

““What are you going to do about it?”’ inquired Sterling 
coldly. 

“Whatever you say is right; I'll wait here and take my 
medicine.” He did not cringe or plead excuse; and after a 
long, cruel moment Palter gave him an envelope. The 
young fellow turned it between his fingers softly, deftly; 
tears were in his eyes. 

“That’s your salary up to two-fifteen this A. M.,” 
Palter informed him, still scoring him with a glare of 
accusation. 

“You gentlemen have been very kind to me,”” muttered 
Charley brokenly. “I don’t deserve this well of you ——” 

“Tear it open,” commanded Palter in his dull mono- 
tone; and, on being obeyed: “You didn’t give any of it 
away to beggars or pikers, or do anything of that sort, did 
you? What? You got your money’s worth?” 

“T lived it up,” replied the other wonderingly. 

“Put your salary back into the firm’s roll till it is due,” 
said Palter. “Lock all the cash up in the safe and throw 
the tumblers; then close the house. My partner and I are 
going a-walking.” 

A moment later the two walked down the street abreast, 
Sterling swinging a light stick, his partner bearing a 
small club. 
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“Let that be a warning to you,” said the latter impress- 
ively. “The boy got his money’s worth. He didn’t 
loosen up to every piker and yeggman. So his employers 
had confidence in him. He held his job.” 

Sterling almost chuckled. “The poor fellow has an 
extravagant wife and his own head was turned a little by 
handling cheap money.” 

“Sympathy! What!” retorted Palter. “Charley is a 
valuable man and his employer has confidence.” 

He did not change expression when his partner rapped 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

They walked silently to the end of the street and looked 
over the river to the purple palisades crowned with stars. 

“No. Somehow I didn’t wish her to see Ratty talking 
to me.” Sterling came out of his reverie with a little sigh. 

Palter was still gazing over the river. “‘ Cluck, cluck, 
cluck!” he chortled deep in his throat. 

“No!” replied Sterling emphatically. “Every one, to 
you, is a Broadway chicken!” 

“T beg your pardon, Danny,’ 
a moment: “The Baron?” 

“Will be on hand tomorrow night; he will turn out a 
nasty loser. Lord!—this heat!’ exclaimed Sterling tearing 
viciously at his collar—‘“‘these streets, where you sink to 
your ankles in soft pitch; the brick-and-stone craters, with 
their all-night eruption of people! Those flat clouds are 
the bars of a furnace, Pal.” A moment later he pointed 
into the water, where the tide-swung moon appeared as an 
endless succession of copper bubbles rising from the bottom 
to burst in greenish fire. 

“Steady,” advised Palter impassively. 

“You have a core of ice!” retorted Sterling. 

With mind alert and hand ready to assist, Palter droned: 
“A fine sail on the sound tomorrow for you, Danny.” 

The other, recovering his com- 
posure and astonished at his own 


said the other; and after 
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On the second evening Sterling had seated: himself in 
the restaurant, when he felt eyes upon him — lynxlike 
through a row of palms. 

He could not mistake them —hazel eyes, shining with 
curiosity and mischief; and, with a laughing exclamation, 
the man trained to impassiveness rose impulsively to greet 
the girl of the scoreboard. 

She shook hands. “You may sit down at my table,” 
she said frankly —“‘that is all right; though, of course, I 
couldn’t accept an invitation at our first meeting. I will 
tell you my name— Virginia Tarn; so you may introduce 
yourself without embarrassment.” 

“Why, she is really beautiful!” thought Sterling; yet 
he was puzzled to account for something unusual in her 
appearance. The hat, with its flaring brim and dark blue 
plume, was most becoming—so was the waist; but there 
was a quaintness in her charm that made it irresistible. 

“Tt is the fashions!” flashed on Sterling, who had seated 
himself across the table. “Why, they are ten, twenty 
years old!” 

This was true; and so the languid grace of the girl's 
hands, her demureness and expression of girlish animation 
combined with her costume to delight both memory and 
the present. 

“This is the first time I have been in so rich a place,” 
confided Virginia. “I was awed at first; but now, feeling 
perfectly at home, I could eat and die here.” 

“T believe some of them do,”’ remarked Sterling grimly. 

Sterling ordered; and, their dinner being served together, 
Virginia ate with a healthy appetite which should set at 
rest all criticism of those delicate, languishing creatures 
who appear in old daguerreotypes. 

During their chatty conversation Virginia further con- 
fided that she had come to the city to make her fortune, 





ambition having little opportunity in an old Maryland 
town, which hadn’t changed since the war 

This led to neighborhood traditions of the war, history, 
literature, art. , 

“Gracious, it is nine o'clock!" exclaimed sh« idenly. 

Sterling was at a loss. “Shall I ask her to a roof show 
offer to see her home ” 

“T shall leave you at the door,” she announced; and 
her companion’s disappointment appearing so plainly, “I! 
know,” she added with a sigh. “When we make friends 
of interesting minds and character it is hard to part from 
them. I have enjoyed your conversation and compan 
ionship so,”’ she said, quite simply. She gazed with a 
strange longing over the room, the subdued light of which 
was reflected in many splendors. “I shall remember this 
vacation,” she said. 

“Miss Tarn,” said Sterling with firmness, “tell me of 
your vacation-—-now, before you go.” 

Her cheeks flushed at so arrogant a tone; then she 
laughed a little defiantly. “Why do you wish to hear? 
You have witnessed the happiest day of it.” 

The compliment was so direct that Sterling could not 
suppress a quk h glance of Suspicion, and yet he was di 
appointed to see her attention entirely diverted from 
himself to the scene about them. 

“T'll tell you--why not?” she said with delightful 
whimsicality. ‘I work in an office, I live in a hallroom. 
The only acquaintances I have in the city are a typewriter 
and three pieces of furniture. Not even a mouse comes 
into that room, for it is too lonesome! Then, to add to my 
lonesomeness, I am given a vacation.” 

“Why did you take it, then?” 

“T am not quite sure.” Shesmiled pensively. “ Perhaps 
because all the others did. Oh, they come back tenned, 
bright-eyed, talking of boating, 
swimming, automobiles, woods 





unwonted vehemence, shook his 
head negatively. “I am stifled; 
and yet I don’t believe the weather 
has anything todo with it. Summer 
in New York never distressed me 
before. I don’t wish to leave 
town.’’ He paused, and began 
again abruptly: “Of course I don’t 
really know whether she is that 
kind or not.” 

Turning, he threaded his way 
among the sprawled, sleeping forms 
on the pier; Palter followed, his 
narrow silver-lidded eyes shining 
from unusual depths. At Broad- 
way they separated—Palter going 
to his modest lodgings with a re- 
spectable elderly couple whose roof 
he hac shared for years, and his 
companion taking a cab uptown. 

At the window of his apartment 
overlooking the park, Sterling kept 
vigil until nearly dawn. 

From the depths ef shriveled 
foliage below came a murmur as 
though trees rustled with human 
voices. The stars burned like coals 
in the sultry air, with far-environ- 
ing turrets floating in their brazier 
fumes. 

“I do not know whether she is 
or not,” confessed Sterling, though 
heretofore woman had held little 
mystery for him. 

The curious, gentle straining in 
his throat and breast, the faint 
tumult at his temples, were both 
soothing and distracting. 

“Well, I’m glad I had this singu- 
lar experience even at the cost of a 
night’ssleep,” he told himself at last. 

Instead of turning aside the 
reverie inspired by this incident, 
Sterling indulged it to the full, 
though smiling that he of all men 
should yield to sentiment. And so 
he fell asleep, refreshed rather than 
exhausted by his vigil. 

Next evening he sauntered down 
Broadway to read the scores of the 
big leagues as usual; but no one 
spoke to him or walked on to the 
restaurant by his side. 

The Baron played cautiously that 
night, with indifferent luck, and 
departed early to make a train for 
Newport. 

“ Thesocial duties of courting and 
getting married!’’ he complained. 
“* Ah, well, Mr. Sterling, I shall be by 








lakes—so I became interested in 
vacations.” 

‘You took to gambling,” he said 
judicially, for he was determined 
to know more of her affair 

She looked away, blushing furi- 
ously, though answering firmly 
after a moment, as though under 
constraint: 

“I once thought prisons very 
desolate places until, seeing convicts 
walking and talking in the yard 
together, I knew they were not se 
bad. To be sure, guilty ones must 
account to conscience — but is that 
as painful as to fly in the face of 
conscience day after day, with the 
growing intent to offend it--as I 
have done?—when you have no 
heat in the blood to stimulate you, 
no motive except the trivia! one of 
escaping your own dullness, which 
was my only possible motive for 
gambling?” 

Sterling, regarding her with some 
concern, observed: 

“Such apprehension would double 
the penalty of an offense 

“T approached the —offense very 
slowly and painfully,” said Virginia 
wearily. ‘*‘ You see, during n 
vacation I walked about alone to 
galleries and libraries, and sat inthe 
parks—but no one spoke to me 
even the dirty children were sullen 
and suspicious. Then I became 
afraid of what I would do and shut 
myself closely in my room; but the 


city a8 it is nowadays began to 
prey upon me; I thought it swept 
by hot plagues, disfigured with 
decay, while the survivors infested 
the brazen, flaunting ruins in tiger 
ish carnivals—such are the hal 

nations of vacation lonelines I 


said: ‘I will not die alone with so 
much going on!’ And, at last 


perfectly desperate, I went out de- 
termined to make a friend of man 
or woman—or to steal a child! 
Once or twice before I had stopped 


at the scoreboard during my vaca 
tion and reveled in the excitement 


andcompany. And there I saw you, 
sir—and spoke to you : 

“And in that you gami 
Sterling’s voice was slightly 


tremulous 
She nodded 


“Then, this morning, I tool 





Proadway a week from today —and 
we will meet without quarter!” 





With Quick Instinct, He Noted the Contrast in the Two 





money but one dollar a3 Vacali 
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IE PERFECT THIRT Y¥Y-SIX 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 





“¥ UST what con- 
J stitutes a per- 

fect thirty-six?” 
I asked my friend, ILLUSTRATED BY 
the cloak model, 

“Well,” she hesitated, “it’s difficult to put it into 
words. If you say casually a perfect thirty-six you mean 
a girl with a thirty-six bust, thirty-eight hips and forty to 
forty-two skirt length. But if you say a perfect thirty-six 
you mean a great deal more than that. You mean a girl 
with these measurements, whose lines are long and elegant. 
who knows how to walk, who handles herself gracefully 
a girl who possesses style. She doesn’t exactly have to be 
beautiful, but she must be attractive. Nice hair, clear 
skin, good feet, well-cared-for hands. That’s as near as 
I can describe it, and yet that isn’t the whole thing either. 
For instance, a girl *vho is perfect for one garment won't 
do at all for another. 

“Now I show only gowns, especially evening gowns, on 
account of my having very good shoulders. I couldn't 
get a job in a coat-and-suit house. I'm almost half an 
inch too short-waisted. To show coats and suits you have 
to be extra long-waisted in the back. Why? Because, 
my dear, the object of showing clothes on a living model is 
to demonstrate how conceivably good the garment can 
look, and a coat suit looks its best only on a long-waisted 
woman. Yes, | know that all women wear them, and 
they’re the sensible thing and all that, but the fact remains 
that to a professional eye a short-waisted woman in a 
coat suit looks like a tub. 

“My little friend Genevieve, who keeps house with me 
uptown, is a coat-ard-suit model. She is a perfect thirty- 
six even without her corsets. In a way she is better off in 
her line than I am, because coats and suits are always 
‘good,’ as we say, and she has work practically the year 
round, while my season is shorter. Still she doesn’t get 
the money I do. A coat-and-suit model rarely draws 
more than twelve to fifteen a week, while a gown model 
gets eighteen, sometimes twenty. When I started in a few 
years ago it was easy to get twenty-five. But the way the 
showgirls have been invading the business lately has 
imply ruined us. You see our season begins about May 
fifteenth, just when the shew business is beginning to 
wane. So the divinities who swell the ranks of the merry 


villagers all winter 
have a chance to 
get in some extra 
money through the 
spring and up to the 
time rehearsals begin in August. Those showgirls haven't 

done a thing to the model business, believe me!” 
Returning to the sordid subject of wages, I reflected 
that a coat-and-suit model at fifteen dollars a week the 
year through, after all, earned a larger yearly income than 
a gown model at twenty dollars a week half of the year. 
“That's true too,” she agreed; “but there is always a 
little work to be had in the dull season—a week here, two 
weeks there. And, besides, there is a short season—spring 
and fall—in a branch of the business I'll bet you never 
heard of. I get in several weeks in April and May, and 
again in October and November, with a firm of importers 
of waists, gowns and cloaks. One of the partners lives in 
Paris and the other takes care of the New York end of 
things. Every steamer that comes in during their season 
brings consignments of the very latest murmur in French 
styles. Oh, very much later than anything you ever see 
in the shops. In fact, this firm has no connection with the 
retail trade. A retail buyer, if he offered to pay an admis- 
sion fee, couldn't get a long-distance glimpse at these 
garments. The firm deals only with wholesale people, 
manvfacturers—and very high-class ones at that. More- 
over, they don’t sell their importations—they rent them. 
Yes, they rent them, to be copied and adapted and diver- 
sified by American designers, and put on the market as 
‘our exclusive importations.’ The rate is twenty-five 
dollars for each garment, and the firm does not rent fewer 
than fourteen garments to any manufacturer. The renters 
may keep the garments for one week and they must return 
them in good condition, because the same models are 
rented over and over again, and of course they must look 
perfectly fresh. It is part of our work to look over the 
returns and report to the boss if there is a button missing 
or a scrap of trimming gone. You ought to see him beat 
it to the phone and baw! out to a foreman who tries to get 
away with a thing like that. ‘You ——-——, you send 
up that button pretty quick now, or I'll—— Yes, yes, 
it is too. Yes, you did. Naw, it wasn’t missing when 
you got it. You'll get nothing more out of this establish- 
ment unless———’ and so on, until you’d think 

central would send in a riot call. 
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“Of course a button is sometimes a pretty 
valuable object. If it came from Paris on 
an advance model the chances are that the 
firm cannot possibly match it here. Be- 
sides, the kind of button they are going to 
wear next fall My dear! Would you 
like me to tell you what your clothes are 
going to look like next fall? Yes, skirts 
will be narrow— much narrower than ever.” 





Josephine’s Reno Togs 


“CYOME of the walking skirts are a scant 
yardand a half wide at the ankles. Your 
waist will be two inches higher than the dress 
you have on, and your figure will follow even 
more closely the lines of the graceful and 
expansive stovepipe. The gowns I tried on 
early this spring, my dear, were actually 
padded below the bust to hide the waist- 
line. They were almost straight to the 
knees, where they curved in a bit, and most 
of them were finished at the hems with a 
six-inch plaited ruffle. Can you see it? 
Another thing—the sleeves! You will wear 
those short kimono sleeves for the last time 
this summer, my dear. Next fall you will 
have to get used to big, softly draped ones, 
sort of mutton-legged at the top and tight- 
buttoned from wrist to elbow. The general 
effect of the gown suggests a closely reefed 
sail. And to complete the picture they are 
trying to introduce a heelless shoe—a long, 
flat sandal. I pass every day an antique 
shop, and in the window there is an old 
colored print of Napoleon Bonaparte hand- 
ing Josephine a ticket to Reno. Well, poor 
dear Josephine, fainting against a sofa, 
looks just like one of our new gowns draped 
over a chair. The lines are almost exactly 
the same. And the heelless shoes are all 
there too. 
“Over these creations I have been de- 





“She is a Modei, Not a Woman, and Her Business is to 


Satt Garments for Her Firm" 





scribing you are going to wear huge balloon- 
like coats of rough but beautiful woolen 
materials. They are draped up in front and 
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buttoned low on the 
left side with one enor- 
mous and very costly 
button, gold and silver 
and rough jewels. 
Some of them are as 
big as saucers. The 
coat has a little vest 
set in, and this, too, is 
trimmed with many 
expensive buttons. 
The effect of this tight, 
straight gown, when 
this great shapeless 
coat is slipped off, is 
something startling. 
Oh, I forgot the new 
gowns have no trains, 
but they are an inch 
or two on the ground 
all round. When I 
first put one on I said 
to the boss: ‘Why, I 
can’t walk in this 
thing.’ And he said: 
‘You ain’t goin’ to be 
allowed to walk next 
fall. You gotta glide.’ 
Won’t Fifth Avenue be a dream, with all the women, fat 
and thin, trying to obey that dictum—‘ You gottz glide’? 

“This importers’ season lasts for the model about a 
month, and then Pe 

“Tell me first,” I begged, “‘what ultimately becomes of 
the gowns. Are they rented until they fall to pieces?” 

“No, they travel round for several months, and then 
they are sold to simpletons with lots of money and very 
little brains under their rats. These women have no 
earthly ambition except to wear newer styles than any- 
body else. They will pay the most exorbitant sums for an 
advanced model. And the boss knows how to get the 
money out of them too. He charges more for a gown that 
has been copied in a dozen factories than he paid for it 
in the first place. ‘It is true, madame,’ he will whisper, 
‘you are paying perhaps a little more than the materials 
are worth. But then, by the time you are ready to give it 
to your maid the other women will just begin to buy the 
same thing in the shops.’ And she hastens to hand out 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars for a simple 
little rag she could buy later for thirty or forty. The 
other day a girl came in with a horrid yapping dog under 
herarm. She told the boss that poppa had been grumbling 
like everything about the bills, and that she and momma 
were put on a beggar’s allowance until poppa’s grouch 
wore off. But she just had to have something new. She 
hadn’t a single new thing. She took away a raspberry- 
pink embroidered crépe blooze, a thing I could get up for 
myself for one-ninety-eight, and what do you think she 
paid? Only ninety-six dollars—help yourself! 

“As I was saying, the long season begins about the 
middle of May -that is, in that branch of the business that 
sells to the department stores and the retail trade. About 
the fifteenth the buyers from the West and South begin to 
arrive, and they keep on coming all through the summer 
and again in the fall until nearly Christmas. During the 
hottest weather the models are showing velvet and woolen 
gowns, and when the shops are beginning to show Christ- 
mas things we are exhibiting iawnjerie frocks for next 
summer’s trade. The buyers order at least three months 
in advance of each season. Otherwise the manufacturers 
could never deliver the goods in time. 

“Our place manufactures gowns in fine cloth, silks, 
velvets, lace and nets and linens. I don’t know anything 
about the way things are conducted in the factory upstairs, 
but our part of the establishment—the showroom—is 
certainly high-class. The room is done in French gray and 
old rose. On the floor, a thick gray velvet carpet; wood- 
work, chairs and tables gray enameled, with cushions and 
draperies in rose-colored satin brocade. The walls are 
lined with mirrors in gilt frames, and the electrics have 
those little glass things—oh, yes, prisms—to keep the effect 
brilliant. We always work by electric light. 

“What do we do? Just walk up and down? Indeed 
it’s much more strenuous than mere walking up and down. 
We show the gowns—show how beautiful they really are. 
There are ten models in our place, every one of them a 
splendidly formed girl. To add style to beauty they wear 
what is known as a model’s corset. Let me pause and utter 
a few faint moans before I describe that corset. No, you 
never saw me with it on, because I get myself out of it the 
minute the shop closes, and I never wear it when I’m not 
working. You know, you are not supposed in these days 
to have any hips; so the corset, low in the bust and fairly 





You Ain't Goin’ te be 
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loose at the waist-line, simply holds the lower half of the 
suffering human frame in a steel-like vise. The thing 
extends almost to the knees, and when I tell you that in 
the shop we always speak of our corset as the Iron Maiden 
perhaps you will have some idea of what it feels like. Of 
course there is no such thing as sitting down in it. I rest 
a little at intervals during the day by leaning against the 
corner of a door. Besides the corset the model wears only 
the thinnest of undergarments and a long, closely fitted 
white princess slip. Of course she wears black silk stock- 
ings and evening slippers. The model’s hair must be 
fashionably arranged, her fingers freshly manicured—her 
person, in a word, immaculate. Usually she wears what is 
called a matinée makeup—that is, a touch of rouge, a trace 
of the eyebrow-penci!, a little powder. But a nice girl 
doesn’t pile on paint like some fashionable ladies I might 
name. 

“The showroom, as I have told you, is a long room 
lined with mirrors. At one end of the room are a lot of 
little tables where the buyers sit, order-books open beside 
them. In the dressing room at the opposite end of the 
room a model slips on a gown and walks out, pausing just 
a second in the door. I don’t know why that pause, but 
it has an effect. The model advances 
down the room slowly, her arms held 


anywhere west or south of New York. I was born in this 

and I don’t know much about other cities or other 
pa: ui of the country, except what I get from the buyers. 
I think the South must be an awfully nice region. Any- 
how, the Southern buyers are an unusually decent lot. 
They take off their hats when they come into the showroom 
and they never light a cigar without asking the model's 
permission. Then they speak so gently. ‘Would you 
mind letting me see the back once again, sister?’ 
could I trouble you ’ After a girl has worked an hour 
or two for one of these men he thanks her as he would 
thank a lady for doing something for him, and often it’s 
a box of candy afterward or some flowers. 

“Some buyers are bad enough, but I can stand them 
quite as well as I can some of the fine ladies I used to show 
gowns to. I worked for two seasons at Adele’s—that big 
importing house, you know, where the Four Hundred buy 
some of their proudest. The buyer who wears his hat in 
the showroom and puffs cigar smoke in your face, after all 
hasn’t got very much on the rich and great when it comes 
to manners. Some of Adéle’s fine lady customers weren't 
satisfied to own the earth without ever having done a 
stroke of work to pay for it. They had to rub it into 


‘Sister, 


three times a year to buy things. She was just my height 
and I was always called upon to show gowns for her. She 
brought me these white coral beads from Italy. But it 
wasn't her presents that made me love her. It was her 
kindness and her appreciation. She said once to madame 
‘You are fortunate to have found a model like this young 
woman. It isn’t alone that her figure is perfect, but sh 
walks exquisitely. I wish I were going to look as well 

that gown as she does.” That made madame tur pair 


with jealousy. ‘It isn’t the model at all,’ she bristled 
‘Don’t put it into her head that she makes the gown. It 
my lines that make it.’ 

“*That’s very well,” said my lady quietly. ‘Your line 
are good, no doubt. I don't buy clothes that haven’ 


good lines. But put that gown on—well, on yourself, for 
example, and I think you will observe a slight difference 
in the effect.’ If you knew what madame’s figure is like 
you'd see the joke better. 

“The nicest woman who patronized Adéle’s was that 
Mrs. Solomons whose husband is a Wall Street king and 
richer than John D. and Pierpont Morgan put together, 
I guess. Mrs. Solomons, poor old dear, is so fat she can 
hardly waddle; but she is so jolly and good-natured that 

shecan’t really feel badaboutit. ‘Come 
here, child,’ she said to me once, ‘come 





slightly away from the body, elbows 
curved, the first fingers of the hands just 
touching the hips in front—like this. 
The model walks down the room nearly 
to the table where her buyer is sitting. 
Then she stops, raises her arms high 
with a graceful gesture and makes a 
half turn to the right and to the left to 
show the lines of the gown. Then she 
turns and walks off ten steps to show 
the back, turns again and walks toward 
the buyer. If helikes the gown he may 
ask her to come nearer that he may 
examine the materials, linings, and so 
forth. If it is an order he asks ‘What's 
your number?’ and the model reads 
aloud the number on the tag. The 
buyer writes the number in his book 
and asks: ‘What’s the price?’ And 
she gives him that. If he doesn’t care 
for the gown he says: ‘I'll pass that.’ 
The model goes back to the dressing 
room and quickly gets into another gown 
for his inspection. The dressing room, 
I forgot to tell you, is in charge of a 
very experienced and efficient woman 
called the sample model. She has 
charge of the models and also of all the 
gowns. She is employed through the 
year, and in off season acts as model 
for the occasional customer. There are 
several colored maids in the dressing 
room to hook and unhook us and to hang 
up and take down the gowns under the 
sample model's direction.” 


The Sorrows Behind the Smiles 


“INHE showing of gowns goes on all 

day, from nine until five and some- 
times until six. Oh, it’s monotonous all 
right; but then, most work is, I suppose. 
For some of the girls it is worse than 
monotonous. One of our models had a 
baby that spent all last summer dying 
of some awful disease the doctors don’t 
understand-—I forget what it was. 
Anyhow, she had to work to pay the 
doctors, and all day long she used to 
walk up and down, trailing beautiful 
silks and satins before those men, lis- 
tening to them jawing and wrangling 
over prices, and going over and over in 








sit down here and talk to me. Tell me 


how you manage to keep so nice and 
slim. How much do you weigh? Only 
one hundred and thirty! Oh, Lord 
how does it feel to weigh only one hur 

dred and thirty? I'd give half of all ! 
possess if I could keep myself under two 
hundred. Heaven knows I doall Il can! 
I've rolled on the floor every morning 
for weeks, fifty times each way, but all 
the flesh I lost was big patches off my 
knees and elbows. And Mr. Solomons 
came in my room sometimes, and the 
sight of me, wrapped in a sheet and 
flopping over and over on the floor likea 
stranded whale, just sent him into hys- 
terics. I don’t blame him either. I've 
tried running in a gymnasium, but my 
heart won't stand that, and I don’t wan 
to die even if I am fat.’” 








Models in Paris 
“ ay HAT do you eat, my dear?’ she 


wenton. ‘Everything you like? 
Me, I can’t have anything I like. I am 
on the strictest diet “Jl the time. The 
thing I love best in the world is creamed 
potatoes, and you know that creamed 
potatoes would fatten up the living 
skeleton. But I can't helpit. I starve 
for days at a time, and then sometimes 
I get desperate. I send my maid down 
to the kitchen for a big dish of creamed 
potatoes and I eat every scrap of it. ! 
don’t suppose anything is ever going to 
help me, so I might as well enjoy myself 
onceina while. As they say, fat is fatal 
even to common-sense, isn't it, dear s 
“Well, now you have the real life 
story of Nellie, the beautiful cloak 
model! Nothing very thrilling about 
it, eh? At least not in this country. 
In Paris the girls have a little excitement 
once in a while. There, you know, they 
dress up in the newest things and go in 
pairs to the races and the flower shows 
and the theaters. Everybody looks at 
them, and the camera squads take p 





tures and they are in all the illustrated 
papers. Somegloryinthat! The near 
est thing we have to it in this country 
is the semi-annual clothes show one 





her mind: ‘Will my baby be alive or 
dead when I get home tonight?’ 

“Then there was another girl whose favorite brother got 
into trouble in the bank where he worked. No mercy for 
the kid, of course. It’s only the very rich who get much 
of that. The boy went.up the river for alongterm. Emily, 
that was her name, got so thin during the trial that she 
almost lost her job. She is a misses’ model and shows 
young girls’ clothes. I used to look at her, with her fluffy 
yellow hair tied up in big bows, showing dainty little 
anjenoo things, and I’d say to myself: ‘Well, kid, you’ve 
got a woman-size trouble under all those frills, haven't 
you?’ 

‘“‘No matter what trouble or grief the model has to 
think about she’s got to keep it out of her face and her 
bearing. She is a model, not a woman, and her business is 
to sell garments for her firm. 

“Usually the buyer is just a nice, well-behaved business 
man, the owner or one of the owners of a prosperous little 
department store in a Western or Southern town. I mean 


**The Showing of Gowns Goes On All Day" 


us models that we belonged in the lower clawsses. Of 
course they were far too good to address the mode] directly. 
It was: ‘Will you tell the young pairson, madame, to 
walk down the room again?’ ‘Awsk the young pairson 
to show me the back of the gown.’ ‘Desire the young 
pairson ——’ all the time rubbering through a gold and 
bejeweled lorgnon worth a model’s monthly pay-check 
several times over. 

“Sometimes a woman, after deciding on a gown, would 
get a panic at the idea of wearing a garment that had been 
tried on by a common working girl. She would exclaim 
suddenly: ‘Am I going to have this identical gown—this 
same lining?’ And madame, the old fraud, would ass 
her: ‘Oh, no, of course not. This lining is only temporary 4 
All this right before the model. 

“But, honest, they weren’t all likethat. Once in a while 
you'd strike a real lady, something human. I remember 
one beautiful woman who came East from Chicago two or 





re 


or two of the largest department store 

The y last from three day sto a Week, al 
the shops engage the most beautiful models they can find 
and pay them well I took part last winter in a pérfect! 
gorgeous display of gowns in cne of the shops on Broadway 
They have a huge auditorium and a gallery just for these 
shows and other special occasions. Three sides of the 
auditorium were staged to represent the gallery or wide 
piazza of a winter hotel in Algiers. Back of this fl 


} 


) ower-t ing 
gallery you saw the hotel parlors and halls, and on the 
steps they had a few Arabs selling native things. In tl 

morning the models displayed white gowns and all sorts of 
things for street and house use, tennis and riding clothes 
and the like. In the afternoon the hotel and the gallery 
were gorgeously lighted, an orchestra played and the 
models showed evening gowns. Really it was a wonderful 

“ 






spectacle! The girls in the lovely frocks str 
out of the doors or up and down the galleries in groups 
in pairs; stopping to talk to another group; to pick a rose 


Conctuded on Page 28 
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Dilemma and the Decalogue 





June 29,1912 


RICKEY RUNS WITH THE HARE AND HUNTS WITH THE HOUNDS 



















ICKEY RAYMOND 
amiled across the 
breakfast table at 
eung wile, who was 
rey rding him with yreat 


riousness as she leaned 
her firm chin upon her 
mpled wrists, It was 


he amused and tolerant 
le that affectionate but 
practical manhood be 
tows upon feminine sim- 
ity for the question 
it Mra. Raymond had 
usked was manifestly 
ird 
How many yearling 
the life of a man worth? 
Don't laugh!” 
I'm not laughing,” 
rotested Rickey, assum- 


ing a becoming gravity. 


“Your eyes are, 
though,” said she 
“Honey,” said Rickey, 


it depends a right smart 
n the breeds ” 
Hie poured cream on a 
ish of ripe figs and his 
ife looked thoughtfully 
t the purple belt of hills 
eyond the ranch, through 
which ran the winding road 
to the outer world. 

‘A bogged-down 
Oregon dogy would be a 
heap too much for some men,” resumed Rickey, frowning; 

und them yearlings was Hereford stock! Of course, if you 
think I'd look right well in it, I'll get me a nice, neat- 
fitting suit of cocoanut fiber, lettered down the back with 
Welcome,’ and send out invitations to the whole Kid 
taker gang. It's either lie down and be walked on or stand 
up and turn yourself loose in this weary, wicked world, 
sweetheart.” 

“There's the law,” murmured Mrs. Raymond, her gaze 
stil! afar 

“And there's the profits,” said Rickey, showing his 
white teeth in a grin. “We-all, having prfoperty, have 
a sacred duty to other property owners. We've got to 
make a stand against them no-account folks that’s never 
a thousand dollars ahead of the game. We've got to hang 
together, Magyie.”’ 

Maggie shuddered. “Don’t say that!’’ she begged. 

Rickey, having finished his figs, rolled a cigarette in 
brewn paper and smoked it thoughtfully, blowing the 
smoke through the rose-clustered trellis that screened the 
porch where their breakfast had been spread. He was a 
good-natured young man, Ricardo Raymond, and the 
responsibility of property 
of which he spoke had fallen 


“Tempe Was 
Just Mean and 
Ugty Enough 


, 


te Take Advantage and Peit Him With Recks"* 


Raymond. She was of 
Seotch parentage and 
found her husband's 
levity a trial at times, 

“That sure!keeps me guessing too,” remarked Rickey 
with the sigh’s echo. ‘“‘What are you looking at, honey?”’ 

“Somebody coming down the long trail,” she replied. 

Rickey jumped to his feet with an alert air, in marked 
contrast to his former indolent attitude. A little cloud of 
dust had appeared on a forking trail about a mile away 

and a vagrant breeze was twisting it into spirals that 
came rapidly nearer. The young man watched it 
intently for a moment or two and then turned to his 
wife a smiling and open countenance. 

“T reckon I'll go see if Nigger-horse has done 
finished his breakfast, little girl,” he observed casually. 

She raised her hand as if to detain 
him, but he was already at the foot of 
the porch steps and she made no further 
movement, but watched his lithe figure 
swinging off toward the barn; and, as 
he disappeared, she turned her anxious 
gaze to the dustwhirls on the long trail. 

“‘One— two — three—four—five,”’ 
she counted, and her hand went 
quickly to her white throat. “Five! 
And Rickey —no, Rickey would never, 
never ——"" Her thought failed in 
utterance and she continued to watch 
the approaching riders until the stable 
door opened and Rickey emerged, 
gunbelted, in chaps and spurs, and 
leading his saddled horse. Then she 
erose swiftly and ran to meet him. 

“Where will you be going?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“ Maggie,” said Rickey, trying with indifferent success 
to maintain his smiling air, “them as don’t ask no ques- 
tions won’t never be told no lies. I’m going to take a little 
ride with a few of the neighbors —just so far and then right 
back again, honey. Honest!” 

“And would you leave me like this?’”’ There was a 
depth of loving reproach in her tone. 

“There’s man’s work to do, Maggie, and I can’t hold 
back from it.” , 

“Not devil’s work, Rickey dear?’’ She looked into his 
face pleadingly. ‘It isn’t the mere vanity o’ courage that 
will be sending you out to fight?” 

“T reckon there won’t be any fighting,” said Rickey 
truthfully, in a measure. 

“There’s still the law, don’t you remember?”’ She clung 
to his arm. “‘Thou shalt not kill.’” 

“I know; but that doesn’t mean —— I can’t wrastle 
it out with you now, sweetheart. I must go. They’re 
waiting for me.”’ He shook his hand in the air in response 
to a shout from the mounted group by the yard gate and 
then, with his horse’s bridle over one arm, walked to the 
screening corner of the house and bent to kiss her. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kennett Harris 


“No!” Maggie said, 
and drew back quickly; 
and Rickey knew better 
than to persist. 

“But here, take this with you, my man, and keep it 
through the day.” She lifted his brown, sinewy hand and 
pressed it to her lips and then walked quickly away with 
her head held proudly up. 

Rickey looked after her a moment and then leaped to 
the saddle and rode down to the bars. Phil Ackerman was 
there, with the black patch over his missing left eye; Nels 
Bergstrom, broad-faced, stolid and huge of limb; Shorty 
Briggs, ex-foreman of the Circle Bar and a power in the 
land, an under-sized chunk of iron nerve and wolf-cunning 
in the ways of the wilderness. With them were Don Pablo 
Corleone y Otero, grave to sadness, courteous and splendid, 
who carried his sixty years with the erect bearing and 
occasional energy of half that tale; and Whistling Sim- 
mons, a New Englander, toned down by years of territorial 
influences but clinging to the chin-beard of his sires—or 
allowing it to cling to him. They were proprietors all; 
men of standing and influence; business men, or at least 
men who meant business, witness the carbines strapped 
to each saddle excepting that of Mr. Simmons, who bal- 
anced an old rifle before him. It was no reckless mob; but 
a sober, decorous committee, with a duty to perform—a 
duty not to be intrusted to babbling, bragging hirelings. 

“We've got him, Rickey!"’ cried Ackerman shrilly. 
“He'll be at the Abiquiu draws an hour or so after noon, 
and he'll be on the job.” 


Br ALLEN TRUE 


By a common impulse they rode away from the ranch 
at a swift gallop that carried them over the jagged back- 
bone of the hill spur and out of sight of the white house in 
its jewel-setting of green; then they drew rein and settled 
into a steady fox-trot that for six or seven miles was hardly 
broken, and came to where the trail divided, one fork run- 
ning arrow-straight across the plain, the other skirting the 
rough ground, sparsely covered with mesquite and cactus, 
that stretched with a gradual rise to the foothills— gullies 
and basins of barren gray earth with wash of gravel from 
above. They held to the hill road. 

“We'll have an hour or two to wait,”’ observed Briggs, 
with whom Rickey was riding. 

“T reckon you’li think I’m a heap nosey and cur’ous, but 
who is it we’re a-goin’ to wait for and how many of them 
is they?” Rickey asked. 

“It’s Tempe Gamm,” replied Briggs. ‘“‘He’s going up 
to the Kid’s. The Don got word by that greaser Tomas, 
that Tempe kicked off his place last June. Tomas was hid 
out in Tempe’s barn, full of pulque and revengeful idees, 
when Smith came in from the Kid’s camp, and he heard 
*em making medicine for a raid. 

““*We’re plumb out of beef too,’ says Smith. ‘If you’re 
a-goin’ to bring the wagon you might pick one up on the 
way.’ ‘I'll sure do it,’ says Tempe. 

“So there’s where we get him. All we’ve got to do is to 
shag along to the first bunch of critters an’ then lay-way 
the son-of-a-gun and drop 
on him while he’s busy. 





upon him too recently and 
too fortuitously to dull his 
sympathy for the dollar- 
leas; but he had the born 
cowman's point of view 
regarding the sacredness 
of brands, and his respect 
for the law of the ccurts 
was regulated to a large 
extent by the law’s effec- 
tiveness. A series of mys- 
terious disappearances of 
steck from the ranges of 
the Escobedo foothills had 
lately occurred, and deadly 
anger and dark suspicion 
were stalking among the 
ranches from Los Dragones 
to the Guadalupe. Rickey 
had suffered of late and 
his just indignation had 
loosened his tongue in the 
hearing of his wife, which 
was indiscreet —especially 
ws he was expecting 
tors 


if only I could tell 








Sabe? Smith might pos- 
sibly be along; but I 
reckon he went back last 
night.” 

Rickey considered this 
for a few moments. 

“T ain't offering no ob- 
jections nor insinuations, 
nor nothing,” he said; 
“but ain’t this sort o’ 
rash, starting out with 
only sixmen? Seems like 
we ought to have been on 
the safe side and called 
out the troops. This here 
Tempe may have a club 
handy.” 

“You know Tempe 
Gamm?” queried Briggs, 
unmoved by the display 
of sarcasm. 

“Not right intimate, I 
reckon. Well, I do; and 
I'd about as seon tackle 
the Kid.” 

“‘That’s what I was 
thinking,” said Rickey 








when you were in earnest, 


laddie!’’ sighed Mrs, 


“How Many Yeartings is the Life of a Man Worth? Don't Laugh!" 


amiably. ‘“‘My eyesight 
may be too poor for small 
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print, but I don’t see nothing in the way of trailing Tempe 
to the Kid’s camp and playing blue chips.” 

“Does seem like a picayune sort of business—don’t 
it?” smiled Shorty. ‘The only trouble with your idee is 
that we wouldn’t be apt to follow that trail no great ways. 
No; believe me—Tempe will be a-plenty to start with.” 

“What are we going to do with him when we get him?” 
Rickey asked in his guileless way. 

Phil Ackerman, who was in the file ahead; heard the 
question; and turning in his saddle he lifted a coil of new 
grass rope that swung by his knee, and grinned, showing 
yellow fangs through his wispy mustache. Combined 
with the ugly gleam in his one eye, it was an unlovely 
exhibition; and Rickey experienced a spae’n of disgust that 
must have shown in his face, for Briggs spurred against 
him, as if by accident, and gave him a significant look. 

“Don’t you get the notion that this here is one huckle- 
berry picnic,”’ the little man said in an undertone. “We need 
every man we've got and you can’t be excused. Take your 
feet out of your stir- 
rups and shake ’em, 
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toward him. The Don sat a little aloof and fanned himself 
with the gauntlets he had drawn from his delicate, richly 
be-ringed fingers, his silver-mounted carbine across his 
knees; Briggs, his chin propped on his palms, watched the 
trail with unwinking, cold gray eyes; and Rickey smoked 
brown paper cigarettes and tried to think of his Herefords. 

“How many yearlings is the life of a man worth?” 

The question obtruded itself constantly into his medi- 
tations and was dismissed with difficulty. A hard thing to 
answer if what Maggie had said earlier were true: “There 
will always be good in a man as well as bad—and how can 
I know which will be uppermost while life is in the body?” 

“And there may be something in that,’’ mused Rickey, 
remembering certain doubtful struggles of his own with 
evil; and, but for Maggie 

“Tighten up your cinches, boys, and get ready. He's 
coming!” 

Briggs spoke from his post of observation, calmly and 
evenly, and without so much as turning hishead. Instantly 


now and see him leave that rifle in the wagon when he gets 
out—nary leave! And how was that for shootin’?” 
Shorty’s opinion of Gamm’s foresight and caution was 
justified. The man drove as close to the dead steer as the 
snorting ponies would go and then tied his lines to the 
brake-lever and got out—but he took his rifle with him. 
Kneeling down, he began to skin the animal; and, with 
the first slashes of his knife, the committee was in motion. 
There were a hundred yards or more of the broken 
ground to be covered and another long hundred from its 
border to the wagon; but, crawling heedfully and silently 
as they might, they had not gone more than fifty when 
Gamm suddenly let his knife fall and snatched up the rifle 
that lay beside him. As he did so, Shorty’s carbine went 
to his cheek, but the reports of the two guns sounded as 
one. Gamm’s bullet whistled close to the cowman’s ear 
Briggs swore, for his shot had gone wide and spatted 
in the dust a good three feet to the right of the car- 
cass, behind which Gamm had dropped. A hollow in the 
ground on the verge 
of which the steer had 





son, if they’re getting 
chilly.” 

For once, Rickey 
had no retort at his 
tongue’s end, know- 
ing there was good 
ground for the implied 
accusation. He was 
getting cold feet, sure 
enough; and that was 
odd, considering the 
heat of zeal he had 
displayed when the 
talk of exemplary 
measures first began. 
He tried to bring 
himself to a proper 
state of mind by 
attempting to recall 
the dappled excel- 
lencies of his lost 
Herefords, and even 
repeated below his 
breath some of the 
remarks he had made 
when their loss was 
first reported. There 
had been other drains 
upon his herds—and 
serious ones—within 
the past few months, 
attributable only to 
the same thievish 
rascals; and where 
were these thefts to 
end if some drastic ac- 
tion were not taken 
with grass ropes or 
otherwise to the same 
effect? 

“Here we shall leave the trail so as to leave no footmarks 
for our friend to see,”’ called back the Don, who was in the 
lead. He pointed to a by-path that straggled down from 
the foothills a few hundred yards ahead and swung his 
horse away as he spoke. They rode wide of the wheel ruts 
and so went on until, a few miles farther, they came 
upon the small bunch of grazing cattle bearing Ackerman’s 
brand, noting which, the one yed man swore roundly. 

“My luck!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘And he'll pick the best, 
of course. Well, he'll pay for this one.” He finished with 
a savage oath. 

“Best haze ’em into the scrub and let ‘er: work back,” 
ordered Briggs. ‘We don’t want him too far off from us.” 

Rickey gave Nigger-horse his head and in a few min- 
utes had the scattered herd rounded up, driven across the 
trail, back in parallel and then into the broken ground; 
whence they would presently emerge for the grass of the 
plain from which they had been taken. At once the rest 
of the party followed and selected a gully that at once 
sheltered them from observation and afforded a good view 
of the trail. There they dismounted, dropped their 
horses’ bridles, eased the cinches and settled down to wait. 

It was weary work, for the banks of the gully shut off 
the faint breeze, and the sun, now at its meridian, beat 
down upon them pitiless!ly. There was little talk among 
them, too, not merely as a matter of precaution but because 
the subject of each man’s thought was such as to make its 
expression disagreeable. At first the carbines which had 
been taken from their scabbards were examined—an 
unnecessary proceeding, at which Rickey’s lip curled 
slightly in scorn. A‘ter a little Bergstrom stretched him- 
self out and, pulling his limp hat-brim well down over his 
eyes, pretended to go to sleep; and Whistling Simmons 
justified his sobriquet by puckering his lips and beginning 
a low sifflication of The Cowboy’s Lament; Ackerman 
drew from his pocket a vicious-looking, long-bladed knife 
and, lopping a branch of mesquite, whittled carefully 





Gamm 








the group was in action, moving swiftly but stealthily 
among their horses and crouching as they went. 

“Stay back,” said Briggs, as they crowded up to him a 
minute or two later. “I'll keep cases. One's a-plenty.” 

Along the trail came a light farmwagon, drawn at a slow 
trot by a pair of sorry, cat-hammed bronchos. Behind the 
wagon, stepping high and springily, a clean-limbed, short- 
coupled chestnut stallion was tied, saddled and bridled. 
He shook his head angrily at the constraining hackamore 
and jerked back now and again when his eagerness brought 
his deep chest violently against the endgate. On the 
wagon seat, humped forw ard, with his elbows on his knees, 
was a slenderly built but well-muscled man, swarthy as 
an Indian, with high cheekbones and a big nose hooked 
down over a black mustache, whose points were twisted 
truculently upward. It was Tempe Gamm. 

For all his lounging attitude, it was evident the man was 
Vigilant —suspicious even of the desert solitude; for his 
keen glance roved here and there, scanning the plain and 
hillside and the trail before him; and often he turned to 
look back. The cattle, with the perversity of their kind, 
had been slow to leave the draws, but two steers had 
wandered into the open, nevertheless, and were now close 
to the traili—and two were as good as a thousand. The 
man in the wagon smiled. He pulled his horses to a walk 
and, reaching down, drew a rifle from under the seat and 
looked searchingly about him once more. Briggs, in the 
draw, ducked out of sight and held his hand in a warning 
gesture to his companions. 

A moment more and the soft clucking of wheels ceased; 
then a rifle cracked, and Briggs, looking cautiously out, 
saw the fattest steer a kicking, quivering heap on the 
ground. Gamm coolly jerked the empty shell from his 
rifle and slid another cartridge into the magazine, a pro- 
ceeding that Briggs noted approvingly. ‘There « system 
for you!” he whispered to Rickey, who had climbed beside 
him. “He don’t overiook no bets, that boy. Watch him 


fallen increased the 
efficacy of the rus- 
tler’s bulwark, ena- 
bling him to conceal 
himself entirely. 

And now upstood 
Don Pablo Corleone 
y Otero, calm, dis- 
dainful of danger as 
beseemed one of his 
proud lineage, deter- 
mined and deadly. 
One instant he stood, 
a heroic figure in his 
velvet and silver, and 
began to take careful 
aim; the next he fell 
prostrate, ignomin- 
iously sprawling, his 
weapon exploding as 
he fell. Almost 
simultaneously a bul 
let passed where his 
aristocratic abdomen 
would have inter- 
cepted it had not 
Rickey rudely plucked 
him by a neat boot 
and upset him. 

“A thousand par- 
dons, sefior!”’ said 
Rickey in Spanish as 
he hauled the out 
raged Castilian behind 
the protection of the 
guily’s rim. “You 
expose yourself too 
rashly—too bravely; 
and if you allow this 
brigand to kill you 
we can do nothing. Shorty,” he continued, disregarding 





the glare with which the Don received his apology, “ we-all 
need to scatter out and work closer in on him. Let up 
for a moment, boys 


You're wasting ca'tridges. 

There was a light in Rickey’s eyes and a quick eagernes 
in his manner that brought a grim smile to Shorty's face 

“That's right,” he agreed. “Spread out, boy Don 
Pablo, you come along with me—if you don't care; Nels 
you and Phil injun down the trail; Sim, you can stay with 
Rickey. Be careful how you show yourselves.” 

He moved away, followed by Don Pablo; and Berg 
strom and Ackerman stole off in the opposite directior 
Rickey raised himself, quick as a lizard, above the bank 
and fired a shot. “That's to let him know we've got hi 
range,”’ he remarked, and edged off to the shelter of a 
bush. “Sim, you know The Irish Washerwoman? Yes? 
Whistle that —for a change.” 

Simmons took no notice, but slid the barrel of his rifle 
gently forward. A little spurt of dust in front of him that 
filled his eyes testified to the vigilance of Tempe Gamm 
Rickey fired again and then, springing up, ran along the 
ridge and rolled into the next draw acquiring a co! 
siderable collection of cactus spines as he rolled, but 
gaining the advantage of a covered way almost to the ope: 

“I reckon I’ve got him now,”’ muttered the young man 
as he peered through another bush—“if I want him,”’ he 
added. 

The cracking of the rifles from the scrub was now becom 
ing more frequent; but, perhaps because the man behind 
the steer had inspired the committee with a wholeso: 
respect for his marksmanship, the resulting damage was 
slight, if any. Dust puffed here and there before the 
carcass, over it and to either side-—and occasionally a 
bullet went into it; but it was evident that the catth 
thief remained unharmed, and his invisibility, except for 
the second that his gun flashed, seemed preternatural 


Continued on Page 30 
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\ | Y FATHER went to a rural district school — painted 
red, with a shoebox of a belfry. The same teacher 
in the same room taught the big pupils algebra and 

the little ones the A. B, C. This teacher, moreover, was 

a humanly known person. Sometimes he boarded at my 

grandfather's and helped with the chores. 

All the pupils at the school were farmers’ children, living 
in the same neighborhood and in substantially the same 
way. Everybody knew everybody else and everybody's 
parents, uncles, aunts and cousins. Everybody's parents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins were engaged in the same 
arduous and not wholly successful struggle to extract a 
comfortable living from the virgin soil. 

Every pupil in the school, I am sure, had an allotted 
part in the struggle. All of them had work to do at home, 
from the big ones who plowed and churned to the small 
ones who drove the cows and wiped the supper dishes. Later 
on, for my benefit--and humiliation—my father used to 
recount what he had to do when he was my age besides go 
to school. Of course no parent ever tells his young chil- 
dren the exact truth about his own childhood. Probably 
no parent ought to. It is better to let them find it out 
afterward when they can appreciate the facts with broader 
and stabler judgment. 

Making due allowance for that, however, there is no 
doubt that the pupils at this school were actually and 
practically helping the family to run the farm and house- 
hold. Without exception they attended schoo! only as 
the exigencies of this primary occupation permitted. An 
emergency at home might call them from their desks at 
any time, and quite often did, 

Consequently the school couldn’t, in any event, hurt 
them much. It couldn’t educate them away from the 
laboring, productive life which most of them presumably 
would lead. That life kept a fast grip upon them all the 
time, and probably none of them ever got the notion that 
work —especially manual work—was incompatible with 
the process of education. 


The Three R's in the Little Red Schoolhouse 


T WAS, of course, a very democratic school. Some 

pioneer farmers were better off than others, but even then 
they lived, dressed, worked and amused themselves in 
pretty much the same way. As a matter of course, with- 
out a word about it in the textbooks or from the teacher, 
all the pupils in this school understood the simpler facts 
of the material life about them. Probably hardly any of 























Whatever Attraction Toward English Literature 
I Acapived in School Was Due to Deadwood Dick 


corr KILVERT 

them saw a man at work in the course of a year with- 
out understanding at once what the man was doing, 
and why he was doing it. 

It was a very reasonable sort of school too. You 
were to get your lessons because the teacher would 
rap you over the knuckles with a heavy wooden ruler 
if you didn’t. Any child can understand that. But 
even in its discipline there was a manly democracy. 
According to an unwritten law, any pupil with suffi- 
cient confidence in his strength and agility might 
take an appeal—- by punching the teacher in the eye! 
A fine free fight followed, with the other pupils hud- 
dled against the wall to give the combatants a fair 
field. If the teacher licked the dissatisfied pupil—as 
he generally did—the incident was closed. If, as 
sometimes happened, the pupil licked the teacher, 
the matter was taken up by the school board, which 
was quite apt to conclude that it must hire a teacher 
with a more effective punch. The old rural district 
school produced many of our greatest men, one rea- 
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son being that it gave pupils a convincing reason 
for studying whatever subjects it proffered—to wit, 
that they'd get a sound thrashing if they didn’t study. 

I went to the public school in a country town of about 
two thousand inhabitants. It was, of course, a graded 
school with a separate room and teacher for each grade 
all contained in a square red-brick shell surmounted with a 
cupola, which I have never looked at in later years without 
a painful little sinking of the heart. 

There was no other educational institution, and as far as 
I remember every child in town went to this school more or 
less. We knew one another and one another's parents and 
relatives and what they did for a living, and generally 
whether they were sober and doing reasonably well. A few 
parents were notably richer than the average and some 
were notably poorer, but that made no difference at school. 
From the primary department to high school—I went to 
all of them—the popular, admired and envied boys were 
the strongest, the best swimmers, the best ballplayers and, 
especially, the most rebellious. A boy could gain infinitely 
more credit by “sassing”’ the teacher than by wearing a 
gold watch. 

The teachers also we knew humanly out of school. Our 
parents went to sociables and other élite entertainments 
with them. When we signally misbehaved, teacher usually 
came round to the house and talked it over with mother or 
father. Also we knew the members of the board of educa- 
tion—-bought our boots of them; had our teeth filled by 

them; played marbles on the stone flagging in front of 

their bank. 

The school was democratic enough and tangibly knit 
up with the life of the town. Moreover, we pupils, by the 
time we were out of the primary grade, understood pretty 
well the simple productive scheme round us. We knew 
what the grocery, drygoods and drug stores and the 
blacksmith, harness and tailor shops were for, and in a 
general way we understood how they were operated. 

Yet we were practically all quite detached from this 
scheme of production. I don’t remember a boy who 
regularly did anything out of school. My one enduring 
occupation was to carry two armloads of firewood a day 
from the woodshed to the box beside the kitchen stove— 
a distance of two rods. This was the bane of my young 
existence, because the woodbox always needed replen- 
ishing at the precise moment when I wanted powerfully 
to do something else—eat, for example. }Dinner would 
be ready when I got home at noon in so famished a con- 
dition that I would have eaten any wolf toa bone. There 
was savory food upon the table; other members of the 
family were consuming it before my eyes with inhuman 
disregard of my feelings—but the woodbox was empty. 
Many times I died of hunger while lugging in my armload 
of fuel. 

From time to time in fair weather I was set other 
stunts to do—such as hoeing a patch in the garden, pick- 
ing the currants, raking the yard. I regarded these jobs 
as intolerable afflictions and seamped them in every way 
my fertile imagination suggested. At that, I was no 
lazier than boys normally are. All the boys I played with 
had stunts similar to mine, and all like myself regarded 
them as hardships which a man would endure if he must 
and avoid if he possibly could. Every now and then one 
of us sat down gingerly, having openly revolted, run 
away from the stunt and suffered the inevitable painful 
consequences, 


Looking back at it now—and having a boy of my own 
who must be impressed with the importance of work 
I think we were quite right. School held from nine to 
twelve and from one to four—six mortal hours. A boy who 
has been shut up that long is simply bursting with pent 
energy. Any such humdrum, mechanical occupation as 
piling wood or hoeing potatoes is a hardship. He yearns to 
run his legs off, wrestle his arms off, yell his head off. He 
wants play, not work. Of course if he had been up since 
daylight helping with the chores on a farm and walked a 
mile and a half to and from school, pent energy wouldn't 
have troubled him so much; nor would it if he’d had any 
physical work to do during school hours. 

More than that, we couldn’t see that our stunts were 
real work at all. Our fathers never piled firewood and hoed 
potatoes, except now and then when they wished a little 
pleasant recreation. We couldn’t see that our stunts had 
any economic justification. If we didn’t pile the firewood 
somebody was hired to do it, and it seemed to make no 
difference whatever—except that in the one case we could 
go fishing and in the other we couidn’t. 

I think every boy with whom I associated in more than 
a merely formal way—everybody, that is, whose shirt I 
would have felt free to wear home if mine got wet at the 
swimming hole—was of substantially the same antecedents 
as myself. Our fathers had been brought up on farms; 
and, having worked when young, considered it very neces- 
sary that we should be taught to work. Hence the stunts. 
Our fathers were trying to do for us what the school signally 
did not do—teach us that we lived in a working, producing 
world. But the stunts were almost as much detached 
from the scheme of production which we saw about us as 
the school itself was. Only Nigger John and a few other 
equally obscure, unenviable persons hoed for a living. 


A Fat Friend Furnishes Food for Thought 


BE hollowness of the pretension that our stunts were 

really useful, necessary labor was impressed upon us at 
every hand. For example, my father would have been 
seandalized at the notion of keeping me out of school even 
for an hour in order to pick currants or rake the yard 
nearly as much scandalized as I secretly was when raking 
the yard compelled me to relinquish my important position 
on third base at a critical juncture. And occasionally, 
when I was invited to do some real work, like splitting 
several cords of wood, I was paid for it. This was the rule 
among my chums, and I remember very well that we were 
quite keen for such real work, not only because we got 
money for it and consequently knew it was real man’s 
work, but because we sub-contracted among ourselves so 
that three or four of us worked together on the same job. If 
three or four of us were working together it mattered very 
little that some other boys were going swimming. Only 
to the lone toiler were the diversions of the other boys 
unbearable. 

I recall the heroic instance of my next-door chum. 
Jimmie was a fat boy, offering an especially tempting tar- 
get for parental discipline. His father was a man of the 
most unswerving rectitude. Whatever he promised Jimmie 
he performed to the letter. Moreover, he used a lath. We 
once held a symposium on the subject, and it was the 
consensus of experienced opinion that a lath was werse 
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Ocean, on the west by New Hampshire and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Its capital is Augusta. The chief 
products are lumber, granite, fish, hay, apples, 
potatoes and livestock.” 

“The state of Mississippi is bounded on tie north 
by Tennessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, on the west by 
the Mississippi River. Its capital is Jackson. The 
chief products are sugar, rice, cotton, oysters and 
lumber.” 

By the simple feat of memorizing these words I 
was marked perfect and became a promising candi- 
date for promotion. But if, during my school years, 
I acquired any notion that I would find living in 
Maine different from living in Mississippi, I must 
have got it from some outside source. If Pennsyl- 
vania was mentioned, I said “coal and iron”; if 
Kansas was mentioned I said “wheat and corn”’ 
like a well-oiled slot machine that delivers the right 
package when the proper coin is dropped. But that 
these words connoted a great difference in the eco- 
nomic structure of society in the two states never 
occurred tome. Inshort, I learned words, not things. 

Before me lies a dog-eared book of about three 
hundred and fifty pages. It contains such sapient 
statements as the following: 

“A noun that is the name of a quality, action, or 
condition of a person or thing, apart from the person 
or thing itself, isan abstract noun. An abstract noun 
that is the name of an action is a verbal noun.” 


“Pronouns are of four classes: (1) personal 
> 








You Were to Get Your Lessons Because the Teacher Wouid 
Rap You Over the Kauckies if You Didn't 


than a hickory switch or a strap. For these reasons—and 
none other—Jimmie was more punciual with his stunts 
than most of us. The weather was fine. Four of us had 
borrowed a boat and planned a fishing expedition that 
would take all Saturday afternoon. At dinner Jimmie was 
overwhelmed with an injunction to hoe the cabbages 
immediately, before he stirred outside the yard. I suppose 
he heard us shouting to one another as we prepared to set 
off. Probably his mind’s eye saw the winding creek with 
Sam Peck’s gallant, borrowed punt headed upstream; then 
the deep, cool pool under Bear Rock, the bobbing corks, 
a bite——— It was more than flesh and blood could stand. 


The Dust and Ashes of Education 


HAT is my supposition. At any rate, yielding toa sym- 

pathetic pang I ran back, fishpole in hand, to hearten 
Jimmie a bit, and found him in the cabbage patch in a fine 
berserker rage. With furious strokes he was hoeing, not 
the ground but the cabbages themselves —slashing the 
succulent young plants to ribbons, while briny drops of 
mingled wrath and agonizing anticipation trickled from his 
chubby cheeks. I stood spellbound while he devastated 
the entire patch, then sat on the ground and dissolved in 
tears. He must have got an awful licking. He must also 
have felt an awful satisfaction. 

From primary grade to high school my only real occupa- 
tion was to get an education. I was an excellent student, 
not only never 
missing a grade, 


pronouns; (2) compound personal pronouns 
adjective pronouns, which are divided into 
demonstrative pronouns, (b) distributive pronouns, 
(c) reciprocal pronouns, (d) indefinite pronouns; (4 
relative pronouns. An adjective that expresses quality or 
kind is a descriptive adjective. Some descriptive adjectives 
are (a) proper adjectives, others are (b) participial adjec- 
tives. An adjective that points out something or denotes 
number or quantity is a limiting adjective. Limiting adjec- 
ives are divided into (a) demonstrative adjectives and (b 
numeral adjectives. Numeral adjectives are classified 

a) cardinals and (b) ordinals.” 

“‘ Adverbs are classified according to their meaning into 

1) adverbs of time, (2) adverbs of place, (3) adverbs of 
manner, (4) adverbs of degree and (5) modal adverbs. 
Adverbs are classified according to their use into (1 
simple adverbs, (2) conjunctive adverbs, which are some 
times also called adverbial conjunctions, and (3) interroga 
tive adverbs.” 

“‘Conjunctions are classified as (1) coérdinating conjun 
tions, which are divided into (a) copulative, (b) adversa 
tive, (c) alternative, (d) causal; and (2) subordinating 
conjunctions, which denote (a) time, (b) place, (¢) manner 
and comparison, (d) cause or reason, (e) end or purpose, 
f) condition, (g) concession. 

I assure the reader these are actual examples. It would 


” 


be impossible to parody the idiocy of this dog-eared book. 
All that it contains which is of any actual use to one who 
wishes to acquire facility and accuracy in using the English 
language could be put in thirty or forty pages. The rest is 
rubbish—dust, ashes, old iron, rags, dry bones 
the pedagogues for the purpose of keeping their jobs going. 


invented by 





but either two or 
three times mak- 
ing two grades in 
one year; and 
upon careful re- 
flection the only 
thing I can re- 
member now that 
I learned in school 
is the multiplica- 
tion table. Of 
course I should 
have clean forgot- 
ten that years and 
years ago if I had 
not used it con- 
stantly. I was re- 
quired to “bound” 
every state in the 
Union, give its 
capital and name 
by rote its chief 
products. For 
example: 

“The state of 
Maine is bounded 
on the north by 
the Province of 
Quebec, on the 
east by the Prov- 
inceof New Bruns- 











wick, on the south 
by the Atlantic 
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the Lone Toiler Were the Diversions of the Other Boys Unbearable 
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and his unfortunate pupils dur- 
ing the short time they retain the stuff in their memories 
knows anything about these absurd subdivisions or has the 


No one but a pedagogue 


slightest reason for knowing. They never helped any one 
in any degree to a command of English. In fact, they have 
no actual existence outside of textbooks and school: 

For example, the book says: “‘A noun used adverbially 
te modify a verb, an adjective or an adverb by denoti: 
time, distance, weight, value, and so forth, is an adverbia! 


object, and is said to be in the objective case adverbially, 
ii ” A page of examples follows. Doubtless I learned 
that and the examples by heart. I might exactly as well 
have been required to learn this: “‘ Nouns that begin with 
a, p, q, g or x are called tweedledee nouns; those beginning 
with d, k, t ors are called tweedledum nouns.” 


Problems That Puzzle Bobby 


MUST have spent many laborious hours over the dog- 

eared book or one substantially like it. There are end 
less and practically meaningless rules and exceptions to be 
learned. But I had other books. About the time I reached 
the grammar-school grade I overcame that aversion to the 
printed word which a child naturally acquires when for six 
or seven years literature has been associated in his mind 
with nothing but the dullest drudgery. I discovered that 
entertainment might be had by reading, and I e: 
awaited each ten-cent addition to the adventures of . 
Harkaway and Deadwood Dick. There was an informal 
circulating library for this fiction in the school. A new 
dime novel, in fact, was as current as marbles or jackknives. 
One could swap it for something desirable with the first boy 
he met. We read them surreptitiously even in the school- 





vom. Geography was a popular study with us, because 
1e textbook on that subject was larger than our other 
books and almost anything could be concealed behind its 
perpendicular pages. Whatever attraction toward English 
literature I acquired in school was due to Deadwood Dick. 
I was a very good student up to about the last year in 
the grammar school. Then dissatisfaction grew upon me, 
Going to school didn’t seem to be doing anything in 
particular. After a year in the high school I went to 
work—and began, for the first time, to learn something. 
‘Father!”’ wails an afflicted voice from the dining room. 
How many cubic feet are there in a perch?” 
“Why, of course,” I reply in surprise, “it would depend 


upon the size of the perch. I never saw a perch that 
contained a cubic feet; but there might " 
“Aw, no!” the afflicted voice interrupts. “I mean.a 


perch, you know—a perch of stone or brick 

I realize with shame that so far as I can remember I 
never heard of a pere h of brick or stone, but atten pt to 
conceal my disgrace. “Oh! A perch! Of course, a perch 
of stone! Why—I don’t believe I know now how many 
cubic feet there are.” 

“Gee!” the voice wails accusingly. “ How can I get my 

thmetic then?” 

But don’t you know?” I inquire with a touch of 

‘No, I don’t know!” the voice complain “T "spose 
we had it two, three months ago; but I've forgot.” 

By an ins} ation I think of the dictionary. We discover 
that a perch contains twenty-four and three-fourths cubic 
feet. Bobby, his 
hair rumpled and 


his brows drawr 





together in al 
bidding cowl, 
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HE COULD IF HE WOULD 


T SIX-THIRTY to a second, the 
A alarm clock by the side of the bed 
of Nicholas Trent performed its 
devilish function raucously and insist- 


ently, as it nad for the past ten years. And as 
usual it received little thanks for this faithful 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL GREFE 


were decent enough with their invita- 
tions, they always made him feel like 
a tramp. Brisk with success he felt 
that they were patronizing hi: 

‘To say that Nicholas was oversensitive about 
his personal appearance is only tostate an obvious 





service. Nicholas awoke with a scowl and 
smothered its metallic clamor beneath the pillow; 
but he couldn’t smother the other stale evidences 
of a new day which forced themselves upon his 
drowsy senses— che sound of running water across 
the hall, which told him that he had already been 
beaten to the common tub of the boarding house; 
the heavy odor of fried potatoes which summa- 
rized the breakfast being prepared for himself and 
his fellows; the tinny rumble of milk-wagons 
on the street; the dozen familiar early-morning 
voices which recurred as automatically as the 
alarm of the clock itself. 

He frowned at his featureless room in a vain 
endeavor to shut it out from his consciousness a 
moment longer. The effort resulted only in 
emphasizing each commonplace detail. He 
found himself counting the knobs on the cheap 
pine bureau. He caught sight of his soiled collar 
with the frayed tie still clinging to it like some 
hopeless thing. The footboard of the bed, brown 
with nine yellow stripes, fretted his eyes. He 
turned away from this to be met by two vapid 
wooden chairs. A bitter odor of overboiled 
coffee added itself to the other greasy smudge. 
He sprang out of bed and snapped up the curtains. 
The monotonous row of houses on the opposite 
side of the street was bathed in sunshine, but the 
sun didn’t do much to brighten them. It merely 
illumined them. It merely brought out every 
sordid detaii of them. 

Nicholas opened his door in order to have an 
unobstructed course for his dash to the tub. He 
saw Miss Weston’s door open a crack and swung 
his own open still wider, with the result—as he 
expected--that Miss Weston immediately closed 
hers with an uncomplimentary bang. He gen- 
erally won this daily matutinal race and felt a 








“gre You Trying to Learn That by Heart ?"’ 


truth without, as so often is the case, altering 
the essential fact in any way. It wasn’t so much 
the clothes themselves—though he liked them, 
too, for their own sake—as it was what the 
clothes stood for. To him they were the regalia 
of a caste; they were the external evidence 
which distinguished those who had made good 
from the failures. In his own case he felt as 
though the threadbare serge suit that he 
wore proclaimed, as by a placard, the address 
of his boarding house, the salary he was drawing 
and the caliber of his friends. His shabbiness 
was a confession of weakness. 

At one minute of eight Nicholas stepped into 
the office of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce, as he 
had done for ten years. As he had done for ten 
years, he hung his hat up on the same nail and 
sat down on the same stool. Miss Smithson, the 
stenographer, soon followed; and as she passed 
she threw a saucy smile at him. He pretended 
not to see it. She looked so trim and pert that 
she made him more than ever conscious of his 
own shabbiness. She tossed him a violet from 
the nosegay she wore. 

“Look at that and cheer up, Mr. Trent, 
called back over her shoulder. 

Trent had just time to hide the flower be- 
hind his inkstand. when Mr. Shipleigh entered. 
Nicholas looked up timidly and returned the 
latter’s nod. Then he watched the junior 
partner as he strode on briskly into his private 
office. 

Shipleigh stood as something of an ideal to 
Nicholas and, like most ideals, was a constant 
source of rebuke. Shipleigh was a self-made man 
and consequently more arrogaat in both dress am! 
manner than the other partners. He displayed 
his success more openly than either Martin, who 


she 








trifle piqued that this morning Hardleigh had 

carried off the honors. With toothbrush and 

shaving things in his lap, Nicholas took his post 
near the doorsill and waited. The long, narrow hall, 
covered with a second-hand carpet, proceeded to insult 
him. That was the way with all his surroundings—they 
pointed a scornful finger at him; they twitted him with 
failure, 

He was only thirty; but a man can get very old at thirty 
after ten years of ungratified aspirations. He came to 
New York big with hope, after having worked his way 
through college; and now this chance for existence was all 
he had to show for it. He had begun at the bottom, 
accepting without complaint the first humble opportunity 
offered him—a position in the office of Shipleigh, Martin 
& Fordyce, commission merchants; had fulfilled his petty 
duties year after year without complaint—and yet here he 
waa, still at the bottom! He was proud as the devil and 
this result was getting on his nerves. Already there were 
traces of gray about his temples, and his lean face was 
beginning to show furrows. This gave him rather a dis- 
tinguished appearance, for which he showed no gratitude. 
Lately he had acquired a chronic frown, but this really 
looked out of place. His skin was fresh, his dark eyes clear, 
and he had a gentle mouth. He was of medium height and 
had the body of an athlete in good condition, After all, 
his age was mostly within. 

As Hardleigh came out, Nicholas bolted for the bath- 

room. After a cold plunge he shaved himself with extreme 
care. He emerged, his skin aglow, and dressed himself 
with critical attention to details. He whisked his shiny 
erge suit clean of dust and took time to polish his shoes 
carefully, though the loudly ticking alarm clock urged 
him to make haste. The rattle of china from below 
also warned him that the attack upon the meager rations 
furnished by Mrs. Halliday was on and that his chances 
were diminishing with every passing second. He trimmed 
the fringe from his tie, sdjusted it nicely and then descended 
the stairs to the stuffy dining room. He nodded to the 
voracious group about the table and took his place by the 
side of Hardleigh. The latter was in a new speckled waist- 
coat and was groomed like a barber. He grinned in 
appreciation of his early victory. 

“Put one over on you this morning, old man!” he 
observed. 

“You're welcome,” growled Nicholas. 

He didn’t like the man. His cheap pretentiousness 
irritated Nicholas, Asa matter of fact, Hardleigh had put 


over several on him; he had confiscated his small plaque 
of butter and used most of the thin, chalky fluid that 
passed for cream. 

“Cereal this morning, Mr. Trent?” inquired Mrs. 
Halliday, with a spoon poised above the oatmeal dish. 

Nicholas glanced round the table to see if there was 
anything he could possibly substitute. He detested the 
watery gruel; but it was, so far as taste went, at least 
negative. With a shudder at the fried potatoes and 
Hamburg steak, he nodded, 

At the lower end of the table Pop Watterson, pudgy and 
bleary, was reading aloud to Mrs. Enderby and Miss 
Kent from a one-cent morning paper the details of the 
latest murder. Nicholas tried not to hear; but the head 
of the table soon caught up the subject and the ghastly 
conversation became general. Then Miss Weston entered 
with a scowl for both Hardleigh and Nicholas. 

“Morning, little sunlight!” chirped Hardleigh, nudging 
Nicholas in the ribs to force him into active participation 
in the pleasantry. 

“I beg your pardon?” Miss Weston returned icily. 

“Tt's a large morning,” observed Hardleigh with a wink 
that struggled the length of the table. 

Nicholas rose; and, drawing back Miss Weston’s chair, 
he seated her. She accepted this attention from him 
reluctantly. 

“Going down,” muttered Hardleigh. 

To tell the truth, Nicholas was feeling a bit ashamed of 
his action this morning. Tart as she was, Miss Weston 
was to him the most agreeable inember of the household. 
He knew she was having a hard time trying both to earn 
her living and to study art, and ordinarily did his best to 
be decent to her, even though it was at the cost of much 
petty compromising gossip. He passed her a cold biscuit, 
what was left of the cream, and rose from the table. 

In the hall he jammed down on his head the slouch hat 
which hadn’t been new since his freshman year and 
started for the office. Making his way through the side 
streets, he walked rapidly until he reached Fifth Avenue. 
He loved this street in the morning, for then he had it 
almost to himself. At this hour there was no danger of 
meeting any of the old college crowd who at night took 
this way to their clubs. He himself at night skulked up 
Broadway. There were a dozen or more of his classmates 
in town who had done exceedingly well in the last ten 
years; and, though when occasionally he met them they 


had inherited the business from his father 

who founded the house—or Fordyce, who had 
made his money in truck-gardening and bought his 
position. When Nicholas first came Shipleigh had been 
only chief clerk. A year later he had been taken into the 
firm. It was this which had encouraged Nicholas to hold 
on. He had watched since then his predecessor’s progress 
with as much interest as though it were synonymous 
with his own. He had seen him advance from a ready- 
made serge suit to a tailor-made serge suit; from that to 
a@ pepper-and-salt; from that to a dark cutaway; from 
that to a brown cutaway; from that finally to broad- 
cloth and silk hat. He had watched Shipleigh grow heavy 
on good food and graduate from a hansom to a taxi; from 
a taxi to a touring car of his own, and then to a limousine. 

Nicholas again picked up the violet. His face brightened 
at the grace and color and perfume of the flower. It was 
a tiny emblem of all he craved. For a flash it illumined his 
brain like a match struck in the dark. He forgot his ledger, 
forgot the office, forgot his whole workaday world. 

“Trent!” 

Nicholas glanced up to find Shipleigh by his side. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*We aren’t paying you to write poetry, Trent.” 

The latter’s cheeks flushed scarlet. In a moment of 
sudden rebellion he ached to strike down this man. 

“No, sir. I wasn’t,” he answered. 

“You will if you aren’t careful,” returned Shipleigh 
with asneer, “Are your invoices ready?” 

“T’ll have them in a minute, sir,” answered Nicholas. 

He applied himself to this task and then to the dozen 
others which followed. It was monotonous work, this 
adding and checking of figures which to him meant nothing 
at all. To Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce these numerals 
were significant. They stood for dollars, and the dcllars 
stood for what each chose to make them stand in his life. 
To Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce these figures were alive; 
to Nicholas they were as inanimate as so many chiseled 
inscriptions on an Egyptian monument. Yet he toiled 
over them until noon. 

At ten minutes of twelve Shipleigh came out and stepped 
into his limousine to be driven to his club. At twelve 
Nicholas picked up the violet again. It was faded and 
limp; but he tock it with him when, avoiding the other 
clerks, he made his escape to the dairy lunch for his usual 
egg sandwich. 

At three o’clock that afternoon Miss Smithson brought 
him a letter. Nicholas picked it up carelessly and glanced 
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at the firm name of lawyers on the outside. It meant 
nothing to him. He tore it open indifferently and read to 
this effect: 
NICHOLAS TRENT, Esquire, 
Care of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce, 
Fulton Market, New York. 
Dear Sir: We beg to advise you that your late uncle, Horatio Trent, 
Esquire, of this city, made a will through our office designating you his 
sole heir and executor, without bonds, of al! the various properties of 
ve you in this matter 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
June 14, 1911. 


which he «let nossesse i. “Ve should be ¢ 
Awaiting your further advice, we beg to remain, 
tespectfully yours, 
llampeN & WINTHROP, Attorneys-at-Law. 


Nicholas read the letter four times. It didn’t mean very 
much to him at first. This uncle had gone out West when 
Nicholas was a small boy, and nothing had been heard of 
him since. Nicholas hadn't thought of him half a dozen 
times in the last twenty years. He read the letter again. 

Shipleigh, who had been watching him for the last five 
minutes, stepped to his side. 

“Are you trying to learn that by heart?” he inquired. 

Trent braced up. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Shipleigh,”’ he said, “I'd like 
to begin my vacation next Monday.” 

“You might as well,” nodded Shipleigh. 
can’t come back with a little more ginger.” 

Nicholas left Sunday morning for Seattle and the 
following Saturday walked into the office of Hamden & 
Winthrop. He established his identity through an endow- 
ment policy he had been keeping alive for ten years 
and which he took with him. Mr. Hamden greeted him 
effusively and proceeded to business at once. 

“I suppose you know Mr. Trent's estate was consider- 
able,” said Hamden as soon as the preliminaries were 
disposed of. 

“I don’t know anything about it,”” answered Nicholas. 
**T haven't either seen or heard from my uncle since I was 
a small boy.” 

“Indeed! However, I don’t know that I should be 
surprised. He was a peculiar man in a good many ways. 
Not half a dozen men in this city realized the extent of his 
busine 


‘See if you 


What was his business?” inquired Nicholas. 


“Timber. He bought and sold large tracts of forest 
land.” 

**You have found time to go through his papers?’ 

“That was an easy matter. He managed his affairs 
himself and kept everything in good order.” 

“Then perhaps you can piace roughly some value on the 
estate?” 

“The property is all well invested. I estimate it to be 
worth today very close to a million dollars.” 

“A million!” gasped Nicholas. 

“Perhaps a little more,” answered Hamden; “but 
I should say a million could be realized on it at once.” 

Nicholas repeated that figure to himself again and again. 
He wrote it down in his mind and stared at it—one and six 
ciphers! He couldn't get hold of iteven then. He couldn't 
pull it out of the realm of mere figures. 
It was as though he were writing it 
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during the last two weeks—sincerely missed them. He 
had missed his old pine bureau; the footboard with its 
nine yellow stripes; the matter-of-fact wooden chairs. 
These things had made the setting for all his moods during 
the last ten years, and so had come naturally enough to be 
an essential feature of that past. He could review them 
now with the tolerant amusement with which in later years 
a man meets his former schoolmaster, who once flogged 
into him vows of dire vengeance. And yet this past, which 
Nicholas now regarded with such good-natured com 
plaisance, was in reality but a few minutes dead. He had 
reached his room late the night before, too tired, after his 
long train-ride across the continent, to think. It was only 
with returning consciousness that the shift had come. 

He sprang from bed and snapped up the curtains. The 
sun, in a clear sky, was blazoning a perfect summer day. 
Its catholic rays blessed everything upon which they fell. 
Nicholas took a long breath and, gathering his things 
together, waited by his door until Hardleigh came out and 
then even waited for Miss Weston. He was in no hurry. 
He could reach his office in time without difficulty and was 
content to wait here with his thoughts. A man who has 
just inherited a million dollars has plenty to think about. 

Nicholas hadn't yet made up his mind what he was going 
to do. There was no hurry about that either. A week, 
a month, a year hence would be time enough. Meanwhile 
it seemed to him that he could better collect his thoughts 
if he pursued the old routine of his life. 

That morning, when Shipleigh came into the office, 
Nicholas, instead of glancing up covertly and nodding, 
rose and stood before his employer as man to man. There 
was nothing impudent in his attitude. He was in no 
revengeful mood. At the same time, however, he was 
more acutely and happily conscious of his million than at 
any time since it had come to him. He could probably buy 
and sell this man. Therefore he could afford to smile to 
himself when Shipleigh, as though sensing some change in 
his employee, fell back more rigidly upon his dignity. 

“Things have fallen pretty well behind since you left,” 
said Shipleigh. 

“T'll clear them up at once,” answered Trent. 

“Hope you will,” nodded Shipleigh with his most 
patronizing air. 

This time, however, it was lost on Nicholas, who turned 
to his work with a relish. He had plenty to do, for the 
routine details really were in confusion as Shipleigh had 
said. He went at bis task as though dealing with his own 
private papers. Noon came in a minute. 

He watched Shipleigh step into his limousine; and he 
smiled as he realized that, if he chose, he could now have 
his own car meet him at the door. This had always seemed 
to him the height of luxury. He had long ago determined 
that, as soon as his salary warranted the extravagance, he 
would purchase an automobile; but as he stepped out upon 
the street an odd thought occurred to him: Wasn't it 
carrying luxury one step farther to be able to afford a car 
and still walk? The city was full of people who could 
afford a car, but among those there were onk a few who 
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could afford not to afford one. The fancy pleased him, at 
any rate, and gave fresh lightness to his feet. This same 
theory was applicable to the matter of where he should 
dine. There was nothing exclusive about the best hotels. 
Their doors swung open to any man who had a few doll: 
in his pocket; but to have a million dollars and to spurn 
their garish splendor—that was to occupy a unique 
position. That fancy pleased him so well that when he 
took his usual corner at the dairy lunch he felt like a king 
ona throne. He had gained a perspective. The men who 
flocked in here were brothers, and he understood their 
burdens— now that he had none of his own to worry about 
What was more to the point, he realized that he had 
always exaggerated his hard luck. After al!, he had not 
been so badly off. He had had about everything he now 
seemed to want. 

The afternoon sped as rapidly as the morning. By five 
o’clock he had put his work into such good shape as to win 
a nod of approval from Shipleigh. 

“Keep it up!” was the latter's parting word of advice. 

Nicholas relished the praise. He left the office with the 
consciousness of having put in the best day since he had 
been employed there. He hurried to Fifth Avenue and 
took his place in the royal procession, with his shoulders 
well back. He recognized by sight many of the netables, 
the bankers, lawyers, politicians, the presidents of big 
companies. He passed them unawed, unabashed and 
unashamed. He passed them as a freeman—unbeholden 
to them and unafraid. He envied them nothing that they 
possessed; neither their carriages nor their limousines 
neither their silk hats nor their gold-headed canes 
their tailors nor their fine houses; in fact, he even looked 
with some condescension upon those who rode, it was 
a pity they did not realize the joy of feeling stout legs 
beneath them! On all sides the store windows called to 
him, but he did not hear. 

He smiled back at the tinted silks with which the 
western sky was draped. He could if he would! He couid 
if he would! 
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neither 
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HE dining room at Mrs. Halliday’s was separated from 
the hall by folding doors, which in the morning were 
kept as tightly closed as any prison gate until the minute 
hand on the cook’s clock reached the precise point marking 
seven. Asarule, Mrs. Halliday’s guests assembled befor« 
this barrier some five minutes ahead of time, with Hard- 
leigh nearest the door. Then a comparison of watches 
followed, accompanied by much impatient criticism. On 
this particular morning Hardleigh was unusually caustic 
in his remarks. 
**Reckon the cook forgot to wind up that clock of hers 
last night. What do you make it, Pop?” 
Watterson glanced at his old silver timepiece 
“It’s now seventeen seconds past seven,"’ he replied 
authoritatively. 
“Nineteen by the right time,”” Hardleigh corrected him. 
“Say rather by your time,” suggested Pop. 
“I say by the right time! Mine is Washington time! 
“And mine is New York time!” 
returned Pop. “IT guess New York 





down for Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce. 

“You're sure he left this to me?” 
stammered Nicholas. 

Hamden smiled at the young man 
and drew from the collection of papers 
before him the original will and handed 
itover. Stripped of legal language, it 
stated the fact that it was the wish of 
the testator that Nicholas Trent, hi 
nephew, should be his sole heir. 


au 


N THE morning of June twenty- 

seventh the alarm clock by the 
side of the bed of Nicholas Trent 
awoke at six-thirty to a second and 
pe" iormed its devilish function rau- 
cously and insistently, as it had for 
the past ten years. Nicholas started 
to his elbow with « scowl; and then, 
grinning, he sani: buck upon his pillow 
to listen to the metallic clamor with 
as much satisfaction as though it 
were the music of birds. He felt grate- 
ful that it was rousing him to a new 
day. He stretched his arms over his 
head in lazy content and only smiled j / 
as Hardleigh bolted from his room 


and closed the bathroom door with a / 


bang which announced his victory to n 
the whole floor. He was glad of every 
odor from the kitchen below, of 
every nojse on the street outside, of 
every old, familiar sound which pro- 
claimed the morning. He was back 
home again; and it was just these 








time is good enough for any one.” 

*T caught sight of the dusky cook 
yesterday,” said Miss Kent 
in an attempt to mollify the two 


weetly 


gentlemen. “In my opinion she uses 
New Orleans time.” 

“Well, I'm going to put up a kici 
snorted Hardleigh. “I call tl un 
outrageous impositior ; 

Happily at this point the doors 
were opened and Hardleigh led the 
way in. He gave one glance at the 
table and then motioned the others 
back with a wave of his hand. 

“Hush!” He spoke mysteriously. 

With exaggerated caution he tip 
toed to the table and studied the 
nearest grapefruit. There was a por- 
tion at each plate. He touched it 
lightly with the tip of his finger and 
then called back: 





| “Come on. It’s real!” 

He hurried to his chair and pounced 
upon his own portion as though fé 
ing that even now it might ist 

At the head of the table M: 

Halliday beamed benignly rst 


beatifically —upon her guest When 
Nicholas came in she nodded toward 
him with superb dignity. 

“I don’t believe in asking any 
questions, Mrs. Halliday,”” observed 
Hardleigh as he smacked his lips over 
the luxury; “‘but I feel that I must 
say this is a very pleasant surprise.” 

“I'm glad to see you appreciats 








trivial, intimate details that made — 
thisroom home. He had missed them 





“A Million!" Gasped Nichoias 


returned Mrs. Halliday. 
“We certainly do.” 
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With impressive deliberateness he raised his knuckles 
to the side of the table and knocked on wood. 

When Miss Weston came in she, too, was plainly pleased. 
Nicholas saw that she ate the fruit with relish. By this 
time Hardleigh had received another surprise. When he 
came to pour his milk upon his oatmeal he paused halfway 
in the process and again looked at Mrs. Halliday. That 
good woman smiled back sweetly at him. 

“You may have all you like, Mr. Hardleigh,” she 
informed him. ‘I will have the pitcher replenished when 
it's empty.” 

“Do my eyes deceive me, or is this real cream?” he 
demanded. 

“It's real!’ declared Pop from the foot of the table. 

It had become a custom at Mrs. Halliday’s, based upon 
a law of self-protection, for every one at the table to follow 
the pace set by Hardleigh; because the latter had acquired 
a habit of infringing upon his neighbors’ territory as soon 
as his own was exhausted 

“Delicious!” exclaimed Mrs. Enderby and Miss Kent 
in chorus. 

Nicholas rescued the pitcher from Hardleigh, who was 
evidently making ready to have a second helping of 
oatmeal, and passed it to Miss Weston. “I’m afraid Mrs. 
Halliday is overgenerous,’’ he commented. 

‘‘Now look here,” protested Hardleigh, “don’t you go 
for to discourage her! May I trouble you again, Mrs. 
Halliday?” 

Without so much as a frown she helped him bountifully 
to a second portion. 

“I'm very glad to see you have so good an appetite,” she 
remarked, 

Nicholas observed that, for the first time in weeks, Miss 
Weston ate all her oatmeal. It did him so much good to 
watch her that he forgot to eat his own. 

Mrs. Halliday noticed this. 

“I hope you aren’t going to lose your appetite, Mr. 
Trent?” she said solicitously. 

“Oh, no!" Nicholas replied hastily. 

“It’s the shock!” suggested Hardleigh. ‘Honest, 
| myself don’t feel as though I could eat any more. What's 
to follow?” 

Now ordinarily the breakfast was all put on the table 
at once; but this morning the piéce de résistance, usually 
consisting of sausage, Hamburg steak or ham, was missing. 
‘The end of the table glanced anxiously toward the kitchen 
door. A discomforting suspicion gained ground that per- 
haps this preliminary extravagance was to be purchased at 
the price of later economy. 

This fear was soon dissipated by the entrance of Mary, 
bearing on a platter before her a smoking hot slice of real 
steak some two inches thick. 

“Hold me up!" shouted Hardleigh to Nicholas as he 
pretended to slump under the table. “‘Help, or I fall!” 

“Don't be a chump!” protested Nicholas. 
“Any one would think you'd never seen any food 
before.” 

“Well. you're taking it remarkably coolly,” 
returned Hardleigh; ‘‘ but I suppose lunching at 
the Waldorf every day makes you used to this 
bill-of-fare.”’ 

Miss Weston looked up with a smile at Mrs. 
Halliday. 

“The steak is delicious,” she said; ‘‘ but really 
I don’t see how you can afford such a luxury for 
breakfast.” 

Nicholas hitched about uneasily in his chair; 
but Mrs. Halliday offered no explanation, and 
every one was too much interested in making 
the moxt of the unusual repast to question her 
further. 

It had become a habit now for Nicholas to 
accompany Miss Weston to her car—that is to 
say, a habit on his part. She, on the other hand, 
instead of becoming accustomed to it, found it 
with each succeeding morning more and more of 
an adventure. Where at first she had accepted 
the attention coolly, ske now found herself look- 
ing forward to these few minutes with consider- 
able nervous excitement. The color invariably 
sprang to her cheeks as he opened the door for 
her, and she found her breath coming faster as 
she walked by his side. 

“What do you suppose has come over Mrs. 
Halliday?” she questioned him as they came 
down the steps together. 

“Perhaps she has been left a legacy,” he 
sugested. 

“I don’t believe she’d want to spend it on us if 
that were true—would she?” 

“Maybe,” he replied. ‘Seems to me the only 
way you can get fun out of your money is by 
spending it on some one else.” 

“There's altruism for you!” she laughed. 
“Do you really believe it, Mr. Trent?” 

“I certainly do,” he answered heartily. “A man 





“Then you're the sort of a man who ought to have 
a fortune,” she returned. 

He looked uncomfortable. 

“I shouldn’t have any one to spend it on though,” 
he said. 

There the conversation stopped; but that morning he 
rode part way to the office with her. 

If the breakfast had been a surprise to her guests Mrs. 
Halliday fairly astounded them with her dinner. Begin- 
ning with oysters on the half shell, it went down through 
a menu that would have done credit toa hotel. Hardleigh 
scarcely spoke a w-7d as one surprise succeeded another, 
until at the end he couldn’t speak a word! He was gorged 
as tiglit as any boa constrictor at the zoo. The food seemed 
to have its effect upon the general tone of what little 
conversation was indulged in. Not a single argument was 
started by Pop Watterson, while Mrs. Enderby’s only 
reference to the news of the day was to the flattering review 
of a new musical comedy which had opened the night 
before. It had its effect, too, upon every one’s table 
manners. 

Hardleigh came into Trent’s room that night before 
retiring early. 

“Say,”’ he puffed, “do you suppose there’s any comeback 
to this?” 

“Haven't heard of any,” answered Nicholas. 

“But she can’t keep up this pace—can she?” 

“We'll have to wait and see.” 

“Well, it’s too many for me. Feel’s though I'd inherited 
a million.” 

"eer" 

“Sold forty dollars’ worth of goods yesterday, and I'll 
bet I can sell a hundred tomorrow!” 

“Hope you do!” 

“‘Hope your hope makes good. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

So far as Mrs. Halliday was concerned, this was as much 
a golden dream to her as to any of her boarders. She knew 
this much and only this much—that when her lease ran out 
and she went to renew it she was referred by the agent to 
a lawyer of whom she had never heard before. This man 
informed her that the house had been recently purchased 
by his client, name not mentioned, who, however, desired 
to retain her services as housekeeper on a salary that quite 
took away her breath. 

The arrangement was conditional upon her agreement 
not to reveal the fact that any change had taken place and 
to carry out strictly all orders she might receive for the 
management of the house. All bills would be settled weekly 
by the lawyer. 

Now if any one ever heard anything i‘ke that !vefore 
Mrs. Halliday would like to know! She herself vould 
make neither head nor tail of it. At the end of che first 
week she felt as though she had suddenly fallen heir to 
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unlimited wealth. To all intents and purposes she had—so 
far, at least, as to realize her fondest ambition, which was 
to conduct a select boarding house. 

Nicholas, meantime, had set himself to learn the com- 
mission business, root and branch; and he went about it in 
a spirit that brought him to the attention of Shipleigh a 
good deal that winter. 

The latter relieved him little by little of the routine 
office duties and used him on more important matters. 
Shipleigh admitted frankly that he had been mistaken in 
his judgment of Nicholas. 

“‘He’s been different ever since he came back from his 
vacation,”’ he informed Fordyce one day as the two were 
discussing the man. “It’s the first time I ever knew a 
vacation to de any one any good.” 

“T suppose about the time he gets useful he’ll want to 
leave,”’ commented Fordyce. 

“If he keeps on this way we can’t afford to let him leave,” 
replied Shipleigh. 

It was not only in the matter of energy and hard work 
that Nicholas was making himself valuable, but he revealed 
himself to be a man of sound judgment and of considerable 
business acumen. He developed a breadth of vision that 
was very much needed. Instead of standing in the center 
of the office and looking out, he seemed to stand outside 
and look in. He grasped not only the established business 
of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce, but he understood it in 
connection with the whole market problem. He saw where 
the firm had fallen into a rut and where it was capable of 
development. He stood on his own two feet and thought 
things out for himself. Best of all, he wasn’t afraid to 
express his convictions. 

At first Shipleigh rather looked with suspicion upon this 
attitude of his employee; but the latter was always able 
to back up his opinions with sound argument and excel- 
lent judgment, and Shipleigh did not have the egotism of 
a fool. 

Even when the business of the day was concluded 
Nicholas found at Mrs. Halliday’s matters of no less impor- 
tance, though of a wholly different nature, to occupy his 
attention. They were summarized in the thoughtful, 
dark eyes of Miss Weston. The latter had picked up 
wonderfully in the last few months, both in appearance 
and spirit. She had grown as plump as a partridge e:d 
her cheeks had taken on color. Nicholas could hear her 
through the partition singing in the morr.ing as she dressed. 
lie never told her, but this always set him, in iis turn, to 
singing softly to himself—and sometimes it even started 
Hardleigh. Incidentally the latter was also waxing fat and 
prosperous. He confided to Nicholas that the boss had 
promised him something big in the spring. It was just 
before Christmas that Miss Westen appeared before 
Nicholas one morning at breakfast-time with an open 
letter in her hand. Her eyes were big in wonder and her 
breath came short. “Oh, Mr. Trent,’ she 
panted—‘“‘read this!” 

He took the paper from her trembling fingers 
and read as follows: : 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


Miss EsTHER WESTON, December 15, 1911. 


43 East —— Street, New York, N. Y. 
lear Madam: We inclose herewith a check for five thou- 
sand dollars, made payable to your order, and are instructed 
by the donor to say it is his desire that you should use this 
toward the completion of your art education. 
Very respectfully yours, 
HAMDEN & WinTHROP, Attorneys-at Low. 


Nicholas extended his hand. 

“Bully!” he exclaimed. 

“‘Do—do you suppose it’s really true?’ 

“True? Of course it’s true! Don’t you 
deserve it?” 

“I—I don’t know. I-—I think I'll have to go 
upstairs and—and cry a little.” 

“Don’t do that!” he protested. 

She smiled at him through eyes that were 
already moist, and then, turning on her heel, 
hurried to her room. This most paradoxical pro- 
ceeding left Nicholas decidedly worried until she 
came down a few minutes later with her eyes a 
trifle red, but with her face beaming. 

Anyhow, she resigned her position and entered 
the art school for the second half year. 


av 

PRING came to Mrs. Halliday’s as to the rest 

of the world. Trent walked now in a world 
that had magic in it, and the heart within him 
sang. He was able sometimes to persuade Miss 
Weston to walk down the avenue with him on 
her way to the art school. 

Miss Weston was not altogether comfortable. 
She felt somewhat conscience-striken at being so 
happy when she noted how thin and shabby 
Nicholas was. He looked as though he were 
working too hard—as though he were not 








doesn’t need very much for himself; so what else 
éan he do?” 


“There's Ne Fun in Your Having a New Hat Now!" 


(Concluded on Page 42) 
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HILE The Hawk 

was catching up 

on his beautysleep 
two mighty forces were 
actively, albeit uncon- 
sciously, at work, lighten- 
ing the clouds that had 
eurdled the happiness of 
SkeetsGaunt. They were 
the police and the press. 


Brokaw Hamilton ' 
. a 
needed only one glimpse : \ 
of the afternoon news- I 


papers to convince him 
that he had set in motion 
an avalanche of notoriety 
about the ears of his 
daughter. He himself 
didn’t mind an avalanche 
or two—he was used to 
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Perched Like a Crow on a Limb, 
Oid Cap'a Barry Cackted Dryly 
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consenting tot hat alliance 
against which he had 
raised such thunderous 
objections? 

“Father!” It was all 
he could Say. 

“Not a word! I won't 
listen! That's the propo- 
sition. Take it or leave it 























If you marry Helen Ham- 
ilton you get my millions 


























and perhaps some of his 
along with ‘em; if you 
don’t marry her then it’s 






































pajamas and high collars 
for the Fiji Islanders. 
Gaunt blood not good 





enough, eh? I'm a coal- 
heaver,am I[? You're the 
son of a coal-heaver, are 











them; but he was an- 
noyed on her account. It 
may have been, too, that 
vague considerations 
growing out of his new- 
born wish to control the 
Gaunt millions influenced 
him when he withdrew the 
charge of theft he had 
made against Skeets. 

“Why did you withdraw 
it?’’ demanded the ubiquitous newspaper reporter. 

“The jewels have been found,” was the reply. 

“Where?” 

“Really, it is of no consequence 

“When?” 

‘The public naturally has no interest 

“Who had ‘em?” 

No good end will be served ” and so forth. 

*Let’s see ’em.” 

Really, I must decline and so forth. 

Even newspaper reporters don’t believe all they hear. 
In the beginning they had been asked to swallow a yarn 
to the effect that S. Keats Gaunt, son of a millionaire, a 
semi-famous poet rich in his own right, had led Helen 
Hamilton heiress of anuther millionaire, to think he 
vas going to elope with her, all this with the one purpose of 
stealing her jewels worth a paltry fifty thousand dollars. 
Credulity balked at that. Now came Brokaw Hamilton’s 
bald statement that the jewels had been found; and 
coupled therewith was a refusal to say when or where, also 
a refusal to produce them. 

Mr. Hamilton was surprised, amazed! Why, gentlemen, 
did not the press believe his statement? Yes, the press 
did not. Pooh! Pooh! sneered the press. This last yarn 
was worse than the first. So the avalanche thundered on. 

Possibly the crux of the thing lay in that jeweled garter! 
Investigation along this line brought the newspaper men 
up against a stone wall of reticence. Whose garter was 
it? Noone would say. From whom had it been stolen? 
Same answer. When? Ditto. Where? Likewise. How? 
Also. Why had Skeets Gaunt been arrested for the 
theft? Detective Meredith, now in charge of the case, 
looked as wise as a dog who has just hidden a bone and 
said nothing. His assistants were equally voluble. 

At just about this point the press discovered an English- 
looking person who seemed to be loitering round in the 
background of the mystery. Some one discovered that his 
name was Dexter. Who was he? How did he figure in it, 
if at all? Did he know anything about anything? Really, 
old chaps, he didn’t have a blessed word to say, you know! 
A jolly inquisitive lot they were, to be sure! So these 
were American reporters! His word! He'd have to drop 
a line to The Times about it—-eh, what? 

Theve remained to the press one lonely crumb of conso- 
lation. When Skeets Gaunt came to be arraigned in police 


” andso forth. 


" and so forth. 


_court for a preliminary hearmng the charges against him 


would have to be made specific. All this secrecy and 
fiddle-foddle would have to make way for cold facts. 
Knowing this, the newspaper men possessed their souls 
in comparative patience. But Skeets Gaunt was not 
arraigned in police court. The charge of the theft of the 
garter was mysteriously withdrawn! ‘The incident was 
closed. By the time the reporters discovered this Skeets 
had been released and had gone his way. 

Such was the situation at three o’clock on the day fol- 
lowing the poet’s arrest. John Gaunt, in his office, was 
absorbing all these details from a very extra special extra 
midnight extra edition of an extra afternoon newspaper, 
when the door opened and Skeets himself strode in, his 
poetic eye rolling in fine frenzy —and it wasn’t the frenzy 
of genius either! His father swung round in his chair. 


















































you? Well, we'll just in- 
troduce coal-heaver's 
blood into his family and 
see how he likes it 

“Do I understand that, 
after all, | may marry 
Helen?” Skeets’ voice was 











tremuious with emotion. 
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“T’ve just had a conversation over the telephone 
with Brokaw Hamilton,” John Gaunt began without 
preliminary. 

‘I don’t care,”’ Skeets raged. “That isn’t what I want 
to talk about. You left me in that ceil all last night and 
today, and 4 

“Now, Sammy, keep your shirt on. I 

‘Not Sammy, please, father.” 

“Samuel, then.” It was a concession. The poet was 
made to feel that it was. ‘‘Now don’t disarrange your 
linen while I talk to you a mimute. I've just had a 
conversation : 

“You could have put up a cash bond and 

“I've just had a conversation over the telephone with 
Brokaw Hamilton,” John Gaunt repeated doggedly. 
“He called me a coal-heaver. A coal-heaver! Do you 
understand that?” 

“You could have put up a cash 

“He said he had objected to his daughter's marriage to 
you just as he would have objected to her marriage to the 
son of any other coal-heaver, meaning me.” 

‘You could have put up 

“Now, Sammy . 

“‘Not Sammy, please, father!’ 

“I beg your pardon—Samuel. He called you the son 
of a coal-heaver!” 

““You could have put up 

“In other words, you're not good enough for that red- 
headed, turned-up-nosed daughter of his. You! Do you 
get that? Gaunt blood isn’t good enough!” 

“You could have put up " The phrase came 
monotonously, truculently, like the breaking of angry 
waves against rocks. 

“Now it’s up to us—-me and you—it’s a debt we owe 
ourselves to pay him for his insolence. Not good enough! 
Gaunt blood not good enough! Now, Sammy ‘ 

“Not Sammy, please, father!” 

“Samuel!"’ John Gaunt corrected himself graciously. 
“Keats, my son,” he flattered, “the Gaunts always pay 
their debts; we'll pay this.”” He tilted back in his swivel 
chair and regarded the poet shrewdly. ‘“ You know, some 
day, Sammy —Keats!—some day I’m going to die, and 
when I do there'll be several million dollars that I‘ won't 
be able to take along with me. Would you like to have 
those millions?” 

“You could have put up some of 'em 

“Or,” John Gaunt pursued evenly—‘‘or would you 
prefer that I give those miltions to establish a fund for the 
purpose of buying pajamas and standing collars for the 
Fiji Islanders? I’m making a proposition. Do you get me?” 

“You could have put up “4 

“Hamilton says Gaunt blood isn’t good enough. You 
can get those millions in one way, and only one way! You 
can get them by marrying Helen Hamilton!” 

For an instant the poet’s angry heart was stilled 
with joy! Had he heard aright? Was his father now 





“May!” roared John 
Gaunt. “Why, dammit, 
you've got to! And not a 

word of objection out of you; no, nota word! I don't 

care how or where, but do it—and do it soon. | 
guess maybe that won't get the Hamilton goat!" 
All the bitterness engendered by his recent mis- 
fortunes vanished then from the heart of Skeets. 
‘I—I don’t know how to thank you!" he stammered; 
and after a little he went his way, treading on air. 

An English-looking person, Dexter by name, was in 
earnest conversation with two other men in the corridor of 
the great skyscraper as Skeets passed out into the stre« 
“Never mind him; 
it’s the father we want. He must not move twenty feet 


“That's the son,” he told them. 


unless one of you is along. It m iy come down to searching 
his home. He knows the answer to this riddle of the 
garter, and he’s the only one who does. He knows where 
the garter’s been and he knows where it is now. But we 
must catch him red-handed. Those are the orders from 
Scotland Yard.” 


Half submerged in flaming-headed afternoon news- 
papets, Brokaw Hamilton sat at the big desk in his study, 
staring coldly into the rebellious eyes of his daughter. He« 
had commanded her presence peremptorily. 

‘This has been a most unfortunate affair, Helen,” he 
began at last gravely. 

“Well, I should say as much,” she assented hotly. 
“Did you see that snapshot of me in one of the papers 
with a last year’s hat on and my mouth open? It leoked 

ist like a fish!” 


‘Unfortunately you are involved in this mare’s nest 


which some one has discovered. The notoriety” and 
he waved a hand toward the newspapers—‘“‘is extremely 
distasteful to both your mother and myself. I'm afraid 
it’s impossible to put an end to it, but we can do the next 
best thing and get you away from it 

‘You mean go to Newport? e 

‘Not Newport, nor Bar Harbor, nor Narragansett, nor 
Lenox—not even Europe. Tomorrow morning you and 


your mother will take one maid and disappear into some 


So early 


quiet little place that nobody ever heard of, and you will 
remain there, hidden as it were, until the hurrah has 
subsided.” 

Helen stared at him resignedly. 





“I know the sort of place you mean,” she said some 
poky little old hole! Oh, well, my heart is broken anyway. 
I don’t suppose it matters; nothing matters much.” 

You are to leave no adcress behind you with any o 
her father continued, heedless of her tone. “ Your identit 


our name even, is to be different.”” Helen glanced up at 





him in bewilderment. ‘‘You understand? You are to 
take another name and use it until you come back to Ne 
York. It's the only way to get rid of the newspaper met 
Helen's heart may have been broken I Gon't know, |’ 
sure; but I do know that her eyes sparkled sudde her 
rosy rippled into a smile, and she clasped her hand 
ecstatlically. I say, her heart may have beet roe Du 
he was an unconventional girl, and perhaps she expressed 


her emotions in unconventional ways 


"On, Pops, won't that be corking! I'll be Co ice ty 


Cicely Somehody-or-Other. I just hate Helen anyway. 
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Helen! It always sounded to me like a long-legged, thin, 


k-haired sort of person. Cicely! That sounds more 


me, doesn’t it?” 

Brokaw Hamilton chose not to notice the ebullition. 

lhe ultimate consequences of this affair may be more 
erious than we now suppose,” he went on. “At any rate 

better that you and your mother should be away from 

all. And that covers that.” 

idly he picked up the mummied foot of the Egyptian 

neess and scrutinized it much as if he had never seen it 

ore. He had something else to say and he didn’t know 
here to begin. Helen shuddered a little. 

* Do put down that horrid thing!” she commanded. “It 

me the wiggles! The idea of handling dead people's 
feet like that!” 

‘You've seen the afternoon papers, of course?” 
Brokaw Hamilton queried irrelevantly. 

Yes, and they were horrid too. That snapshot of me 

ith my mouth open - 

Therefore | don’t have to tell you that I’ve withdrawn 
the charge I made against young Gaunt?” 

“TI noticed you had,” disdainfully. 

“ Also the charge of stealing the jeweled garter has been 
withdrawn.”’ 

Withdrawn, yes, but I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
did steal > 

It's absurd to suppose young Gaunt isa thief. Some- 
body else got your jewels when you dropped them. I have 
a private detective looking into that now.” He paused 
und lifted his eyes curiously to Helen's face. ‘“‘ Now that 
you know young Gaunt is free of suspicion, I dare say 

u-—you still love him? 

I hate him!” promptly 

“Hate him? Why?” 

“Oh, because.” 

Because what?” 

“Just because.” 

tut that’s no reason.” Brokaw Hamilton gazed at 
her in astonishment. He knew all about the railroad 
business too! ‘‘ You know he’s innocent.” 

“No reason! Huh! I'd like to hear a better one.” 

“Suppose” and her father spoke slowly, measuredly 

suppose Lshould withdraw my opposition to your marriage 
with young Gaunt?” 

“It wouldn't make the slightest difference in the world 
to me,”’ Helen replied coolly. ‘I wouldn't marry him if he 
were the last man living. Horrid thing!” 

“Suppose,” her father insisted, “suppose I should want 
you to marry him?” 

Helen's eyes opened wide. It didn’t strike her as curi- 
ous that her facher should alter so completely his attitude 
toward young Gaunt; but it did seem to her strange that 
he might want her to do something she had said she didn’t 
want to do 

“Why?” she asked in turn. 

“Suppose,”’ he went on, and his cold eyes were search- 
ing her face, “that I should insist that you marry him?” 

“Why, Pops, I don’t ° 

“Suppose I should say that you must marry him?” 

“Must!” The word aroused every instinct of rebellion 
in her. She was not the sort of young person to whom one 
might say “ must”’ and get away with it. “ Why, I wouldn't 
marry him % 

“He's innocent, understand,” her father urged. “Last 
night you would have eloped with him; today your 
attitude is inconsistent. If you did love him you do still 
if he should discover where you are to spend 
the summer and ' 

‘Il won't have him!” she declared hotly. “I won't! I 
won't! I won't! And I think you're a mean, horrid old 
thing —so there!”’ She lefc him 
there, a much bewildered man. 


love him 


One of Brokaw Hamilton's 
trains, propelled by a motive 
force generated by Joha 
Gaunt’s coal, was at this psy- 
chological moment bearing a 
personal representative of the 
Secreiary of State from the 
city of Washington to the city 
of New York. His errand in 
the metropolis was a curious 
one. It was te request the As- 
ociated Press and the néws- 
papers to refrain from further 
mention of the jeweled garter. 
his unusual request followed 
closely upon a long interview 
between the British Ambas- 
sador and the President of 
the United States. 

ix 
tee clock struck nine. From 
1 drawer of the big desk in 
his study Brokaw Hamilton 
took a revolver and, having 





“On, Yes. It's About the Countess of Satisbury's 
Garter. I Have Seen the Afternoon Newspapers" 


made sure it was loaded, thrust it into an outside pocket 
of the dustcoat he wore. He pulled an automobile cap 
down over his head and passed into the hall. 

“IT may not return until after midnight,” he told the 
footman, Dawkins. ‘“]t won't be necessary for any one 
to wait up for me. I have a latchkey.” 

The footman nodded and the railroad magnate went on 
down the steps. His motor was waiting. 

“Eighth Avenue and Thirtieth Street,” he directed the 
chauffeur. “It’s nine o’clock now. I must be there by half 
past nine.” 

He stepped inside and the car moved away silently 
into the night. It was thirty-two minutes past nine when 
it drew up beside a curb and Brokaw Hamilton alighted. 

“That’sall,” hesaid. ‘I won’t need you again tonight.”’ 

For a time, until the red tail-light of the automobile dis- 
appeared in the direction of uptown, he stood thoughtfully 
gazing after it, then abruptly he turned the corner and 
went along West Thirtieth Street. 

Over near Sixth Avenue, where two great green lamps 
squatted on their supports, was the new Tenderloin Police 
Station. Brokaw Hamilton, apparently on familiar 
ground, inserted a curiously fashioned key into the lock of 
a door, and somewhere an electric buzz sounded. Along 
the hall he went, certain of his way, turning into a room 
at his left. It was bare, save for a decrepit chair or table 
here and there and a vividly green sofa in a corner. 

A door opened and Daddy Heinz tottered in, peering 
about him curiously and rubbing his withered old hands 
together. 

“Ah, Mr. Hamilton,” he greeted obsequiously. 

“| dare say you were not expecting me?”’ questioned the 
railroad magnate. 

“Oh, yes,”” and the evil-eyed old man grinned cun- 
ningly. “It’s about the Countess of Salisbury’s garter. 
I have seen the afternoon newspapers.” 

In a room directly above them The Hawk was spread 
out luxuriously all over his bed, engaged in the pleasing 
pastime of planning a rose-strewn future. On a table 


“And That Feller With All the 
Yeller Whiskers ard Hair—He's 
Your Husband Mebbe?"’ 
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within easy reach still lay Daddy Heinz’ revolver, cocked; 
and beside that glittering instrument of death was a neat 
stack of banknotes. The Hawk looked at them and 
yawned lazily. They represented only a paltry thousand 
dollars, a trifle of loose po :ket change. Beneath his pillow 
was a jewel-case and alongside that the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter with one diamond gouged out. Here was a 
metamorphosis. Truly the lean days had gone. The 
Hawk could remember only dimly the time when he had 
been driven to filching pies from a kitchen window. 

He was planning a rose-strewn future, but not at all 

that future he had looked forward to gloatingly as he 
plodded along through the rain the night before —or had 
that been a thousand years ago? A greater future it was, 
a future into which the fluffy red head and the alluring 
voice of Helen Hamilton intruded with charming persist- 
ence. For The Hawk, too, had read the afternoon papers, 
devoured every line in every one of them with an eagerness 
pardonable, perhaps, in view of his intimate connection 
with the events recited there. 

It pleased The Hawk to know that her name was Helen 
Hamilton; it pleased him more to know that she was 
the daughter of Brokaw Hamilton, the railroad magnate 
it pleased him and quickened his pulse. Light-heartedly 
he had laughed, as all of New York had, at the vicissitudes 
that had befallen poor Skeets; and he was honestly giad 
to know that the poet was free at last and clear of the odd 
entanglements. The Hawk smiled when he learned that 
Detective Meredith was “moving heaven and earth” to 
solve the mysteries of that Arabian Night. Also he was 
delighted with the information that the thing he had 
picked from the mantel in the vacant house was a lady's 
garter. He had examined it with a new interest. 

After a while The Hawk drew the jewel-case from beneath 
his pillow and meditatively spilled its contents out on the 
bed in front of him. Piece by piece he handled the quaintly 
wrought articles which reflected the capricious taste of 
their rightful owner. These rings she had worn on her 
fingers; these bracelets had clasped the round, soft wrists; 
this brooch had nestled in the delicious curve of her neck! 
And a single coin—a half-dollar! She had given him that 
because she had thought he was starving! Shamelessly 
The Hawk pressed it to his lips. Love is universal. 

For an hour or more The Hawk lay flat on his back, star- 
ing with blind eyes into nothingness and dreaming of Her 
Loveliness! It pleased him to recall that curious efful- 
gence, that halo that had surrounded her as she leaned 
from her window and unwittingly placed her jewels in his 
keeping. He remembered every curve of the slender 
figure as she had stood on the station-house steps with her 
father and Meredith; the compassion in her face when he 
had asked for alms; and her eyes were blue! Suddenly 
The Hawk sat up straight in bed. 

“Why not?” he demanded enigmatically of the bedpost. 
“Why not?” he queried of the half-dollar which she had 
charmed with her touch; and “ Why not?” he inquired of 
the world at large through the open window. 

He arose and went to the mirror, where he stood for a 
long time staring into the scrubby-bearded face reflected 
there. The bland eyes were shallow no longer; some new 
quality had been born in them. In that brief instant The 
Hawk was above sordid things; love had exalted him—he 
almost had a soul. All at once he understood why Skeets, 
being in love with Helen, could write poetry. Why, hang 
it, he couldn’t help but write poetry! He could have 
written poetry himself at that instant. 

“Why not?” he asked anew of the scrubby-bearded 
reflection. And the answer came out of the void — Daddy 
Heinz! His face hardened, his eyes narrowed. To all 
intents and purposes The Hawk was dead to all men, to 

the world at large, to Mer- 
edith—to all save Daddy 
Heinz! He had made a mis 
take in arousing Daddy Heinz’ 
sleeping memory of him; in 
coming here at all. If only he 
had stopped to think! 

But Daddy Heinz knew him, 
and in that knowledge would 
lie his danger. He had delib- 
erately placed himself in the 
old man’s grip; and always he 
would be near, threatening, 
blackmailing, whining. If only 
some one would sink his fin- 
gers in that venerable throat! 
The Hawk’s teeth were 
clenched; his own wiry hands 
worked nervously. Violence 
had always been distasteful to 
The Hawk; but now Daddy 
Heinz was in the way, now it 
was necessary to - 

“Except for Daddy Heinz 
there is no reason,”’ he told 
himself at last; he didn’t even 
pay Skeets the tribute of con- 
_ sidering him at all. Again he 
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studied his reflection in the mirror. “A barber could 
shape me up in half an hour. I want her—I’ll win her!” 
He smiled charmingly at his reflection. “It would 
doubtless please Brokaw Hamilton to know my decision.” 

Shortly after midnight a patrolman in West Thirtieth 
Street noticed that the door of a disreputable-looking old 
house was standing open, and he made an investigation. 
In one of the rooms on the ground floor he found old Daddy 
Heinz, dead. There were three bullet-holes in his body, one 
shot having entered the head from the back. On the floor 
beside the evil old man lay a revolver in which there were 
three exploded shells. There was no sign of any one else 
in the house, except in the room directly over that where 
the body was found. The bed there had been slept in. A 
vast quantity of jewels and art treasures, long stolen, were 
recovered; also a curious little leatherbound book. It 
seemed to be an account-book of some sort. 

While the police from the Tenderloin Scation were 
investigating the mystery, Brokaw Hamilto lid as 
death, staggered up the steps of his huime in tue Bronx 
and let himself in with his latchkey. He wert straight to 
his study and, after locking the door, placed a single unset 
diamond in a secret drawer of one of his curio cabinets. 
It was the stone The Hawk had ¢ - ag it of the Countess 
of Salisbury’s garter! There was a tiny fleck of blood on 
Brokaw Hamilton's hand. He stared at it his eyes dilating 
with horror. “Good Lord!”’ he exclaimed. 


x 
- | i, queried the stranger in the Garden of Eden 


“how do you and Eve manage to pass your time? 
“Well,” Adam replied 
as he thoughtfully ran his 
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for him that the first law on the old town book was 
abrogated. This law said that no game should be shot on 
the Sabbath except wolves and Indians. To this extent 
Satuit has progressed. 

A rifle-shot away, generally southward, is the old oaken 
bucket — yes, the long-suffering bucket, the moss-covered 
bucket, the iron-bound bucket, upon which musical youth 
has hung so many strange and weird inharmonies; and a 
rifle-sshot beyond that is the little white church to which, 
tradition says, Daniel Webster used to go; and another 
rifle-sshot away stands a fingerlike shaft to the great 
Miles Standish who, it will be remembered, incautiously 
sent John Alden to do his wooing. Still farther on is 
Plymouth—and Plymouth Rock, the hearthstone of 
American liberty. 

It is very small for its age, is Plymouth Rock, of a size 
to have been laid by the original Plymouth hen—smail 
for its age and far from the water. Tradition says the 
Pilgrims landed on this particular rock, and if we believe 
that thing about Daniel Webster going to church we 
might as well believe this along with it. 

Off in the other direction, generally northward, on a 
sandy spit that thrusts its curve into the bay, is the iden- 
tical lighthouse, fallen into ruin, behind which Abigail and 
Rebecca Bates hid in the twilight and sounded the call to 
arms, thus shooing off the British invaders in the War of 
1812. Even now, the natives say, on stormy nights, white- 
clad, spooky, girlish figures move about the ruins, and the 
piping of a flute and the shrilling of a drum are heard high 
above the whistle of the wind and the lashing of the sea. 
On and on beyond is Merrymount. Some historically 
important thing happened there but it escapes me at the 
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assures the doubting maid. So it stands, a beacon, a per 
sonal message out of the void of night. It is right and fit 
that it should be so. 


And now the stage is set; on with the play! 


x! 

T HAD never been given to Cap’n Barry to fathom the 

vagaries of city folk. Just why a girl, clad only in a 
bathing suit that revealed an astonishing length of silken 
hosiery —only in a bathing suit and a sensuous glory of 
brick-red hair that rippled down over her shoulders, half 
hiding the foam-white throat and arms—should sit for two 
mortal hours gazing out upon the incoming tide in Bass 
Cove with dreamy eyes that reflected the sapphire of the 
sea —just why she should sit there doing that and nothing 
but that was past his comprehension. And an east wind 
blowing too! He'd be dinged if he could see, anyhow, why 
anybody’d want to splash round in water that wasn’t 
much warmer than the inside of an ice-cream freezer. 

Upon the white expanse of Peggotty Beach the girl's 
was the only figure. From his sunny nook in the lee of a 
moss-shanty the captain had occasionally craned his neck 
round to squint at her over the shimmering sands. It 
wasn’t that he was curious, as you might say, but he'd 
been noticing her for several days and she was a stranger, 
and it irritated him to know there was somebody in Satuit 
he wasn’t acquainted with. For he knew everything about 
everybody, did the captain. He had a subtle way, all his 
own, of acquiring information. 

He pondered the situation with increasing annoyance 
until finally he could stand it no longer. He arose, shook 
out his pipe and went over to the girl. 

“Morning!” he greeted. 
Stirred out of her dream- 





fingers through his chin- 
whiskers, “‘sometimes we 
sit and think, and other 
times we just sit.” 

Treading warily to avoid 
stepping on the family 
snake, the stranger went 
forth into the unknown 
world, bearing with him 
the original bon mot. It 
is next heard of as applied 
tothe sprawly little village 
of Satuit, which cuddles in 
the majestic sweep of 
Massachusetts Bay, en- 
trenched behind frowning 
battlements of graveled 
cliffs that rise sheerly from 
the spume of the sea. 
Like unto Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, its 
inhabitants manage to 
while away most of their 
waking hours sitting and 
thinking, principally just 
sitting. 

In the old days when 
bold, bad pirates in long, 
low, rakish craft threaded 
the coastline, snooping in 
and out of the verdant 
coves, and smuggling was 
a recognized profession, 
Satuit’s mirrorlike harbor 
was a famous rendezvous 
and fitting-out point. 
Even now there are 








iness she glanced up at 
him quickly. The slight 
movement set the sunlight 
to playing strafige pranks 
in the brick-red hair; the 
sapphire eyes took in 
the aged, weather-beaten 
figure and the wrinkled, 
leatherlike countenance at 
one sweep. She nodded 
and smiled brightly 

“Good morning!” she 
replied. 

“‘Ain’t you cold?” The 
captain appraised her 
scant costume uneasily. 

“Cold?” She laughed 
and the silken limbs van- 
ished sedately beneath her 
bathing skirt. “Ona day 
like this? Why, it’s glo- 
rious! I’ve been sitting 
here perfectly fascinated 
by the play of color on the 
rocks over there. Those 
big ones look like twin 
lions, don’tthey? And did 
you ever see 80 many 
shades of reds and blues 
and purples?” 

Instantly the captain 
indexed her and filed her 
away—she was one of 
those artists. They all 
talked like that He'd 
met them before—had 
even argued with them 








grizzled, leather-colored, 
doddering old chaps 
there who could tell mar- 
velous tales of blood and pillage and piracy; of rav- 
aged galleons and the sacking of rich seaports in the 
West Indies—could tell marvelous tales and smack their 
lips in the telling. 

Even now there may be found in some ancient, 
cobwebbed cellar a wee drop of golden rum carefully 
hoarded through the misty years that separate progres- 
sive today from that past when the sunshiny liquor of 
Jamaica, was fair loot on the high seas. Even now 
an occasional quaint treasure of art which, perhaps, 
had place in a Spanish grandee’s palace on the Caribbean 
may be found kicking round some curious old house of 
Satuit. 

Today, almost in the suburbs of a great city, Satuit is an 
anachronism, a part of a past century with the romantic 
glamour of that past hanging over it. Captain Fidd’s 
treasure is hidden under every gaunt, gray stone; and 
Puritans, in spirit at least, still stalk the evanescent deer, 
blunderbuss at shoulder; or shoot wild ducks from their 
front yards; or fish over their back fences, figuratively 
speaking, for luscious little smelt; or dig ditches as 
necessity may be. There is even an occasional Indian, 
remnant of his race, stoical as ever, but grown “heap much 
fat’’ on the white man’s grub. It was out of consideration 


The Hawk Drew the Jewel+Case From Beneath His Pillow and Spilied its Contents Out on the Bed in Front of Him 


moment. And on still farther is the city of Quincy, home 
of the dead presidents. 

In the midst of all this nestles the village of Satuit, 
scattering and long and lanky of street — quiet, restful and 
untouched of the world—an oasis of the past in the desert 
of the present. Echoes of the bustling world outside are 
heard there but faintly—a motor car that blunders in 
and goes screaming through; an occasional aeroplane that 
comes slithering out of the aviation field at Squantum; 
a fat real-estate man who would chop up the ‘village into 
town lots and blild monstr#us houses upon them; an 
occasional touch of the vernacular of the day in the mouths 
of its inhabitants. Then, too, beyond Peggotty Beach, 
across Bass Cove, a wireless mast rises from Brant Rock, 
an exclamation point in the magical story of man’s 
achievement. 

Sentinel over all towers the minaret of Minot’s Ledge 
lighthouse—a spindle against the glow of the aurora 
borealis. I see its flash from my window now as I write 
One-four-three is the signal; sailor-men call it the “ I-love- 
you” light. “I love you!” it flashes over the threshing 
waters to the incoming liner; “I love you!”’ it tells my 
true love in her bed-chamber; “I love you!” it blazes to 
the fisher-lad scudding into the sunset; “I love you!” it 


as to the color of those 
samerocks. He disdained 
to go into the matter again. 
“One o’ the new people, ain't you?” he began tactfully 
as he leaned back against a near-by dory. 

“New people?” the girl repeated. “Oh, yes, yes. 
We've been here only a «eek. This is our first summer.” 


She braced herself on her outstretched arn 








into his face with a quizzical expression about her lips and 
a demure light in the depths of her blue eyes. Inst ively 
the captain recognized that here was opportunity for the 
display of all his mental adroitness, his diplomat efi ness, 

What might your name be?” he asked ibt 

“My name?” she repeated. “My name i Qui 

“ Quain 

““Quain, yes; Cicely Quain.”’ She smiled Do 
it? I adore Cicely 

“Then you're one o’ the folks that’s moved into that 
writer feller’s place on Second Cliff?” 

' Stepping Stones— yes ™ 

“Knowed when he built it he’d never be able to keep 
it up. That gray-haired old woman up there is your 
ma mebbe?” 

“The middle-aged lady is my mother 

“And that feller with all the yeller » kers and 

r 


hair— he’s your husband mebbe 


Continued on Page 44 
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The Rise of the Junior Partner 


necessity compelled me to work for a 
living. My mother was a widow and 

I had younger brothers and sisters; thus 
my dream of a college education never came true. I have 
always regretted this; yet I am not sure 

I should have come off any better in 

business had I taken a university course. 

; Broadness of vision is the chief advantage 
» college gives a man destined for 
q business—and somehow I came 
into that naturally. 
The main, under- 
lying reason for 
commercial or in- 
dividual failure is 
a narrow outlook 
upon the factors 
that make success. 
A man can’t con- 
trol those factors 
unless he sees them 
distinctly, and he 
can’t see them 
7? when he’s down in 
a mental hollow.” 

The junior part- 
ner was speaking. 
Technically he is 
not a partner but 
a stockholder in a 
big department 
store that does a 
wholesale business 
as well and con- 
ducts a dozen manufacturing enterprises. Heisoneof the 
four controlling members of the corporation. Yet his 
associates speak of him familiarly as the “ Junior Partner.” 
Though not far advanced in his thirties he is worth— well, 
at a guess, perhaps a quarter of a million. For the last ten 
years he has been the executive in charge of the “organi- 
zation.”” If you don’t know what that means the narrative 
of the junior partner will open up for you a veritable fairy- 
land in the business field. The man who plays skillfully on 
the keys of an organization can work astonishing magic in 
the profit and loss account. 

“T was about sixteen,” he went on, “when I entered the 
employ of our establishment. The store them had less 
than one-tenth of the floor-space we now occupy. Since 
that time the city has doubled in population, while our vol- 
ume of sales has grown eight hundred per cent. You see, 
therefore, we have gained more than a mere natural incre- 
ment. Moreover, our business has been severely competi- 
tive; we haven't walked up by violating any equity that 
the people at large have in life. I hold this to be a test of 
true success, 

“Tt was several years, however, before I began to see 
things as | do now. I was really in a mental hole up to the 
time I was twenty-three. It’s singular that so many men 
siay in an intellectual swamp all their lives when—if they 
took the trouble to look closely at the things about them 
they couldn't fail to see why their business concerns were 
butting them into the ditch.” 


B veces I had finished high school, 
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Perhape I Was 
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Birdie McNulty’s Business Methods 


"D LIKE to say, in the first place, that a business 

organization, as we understand it here in our own 
undertakings, is not a mere list of officials. I’m going to 
tell you briefly what it is. Nor is it necessary to have a 
big store or huge factory in order to have an organization. 
One of the best organizations I know is in a little retail 
store that has five clerks. Since the store was acquired 
by a man with a vision, the business has got out of the 
mire and is tackling the mountainside. I expect to see a 
hundred clerks in that business some day. 

“When | had been a stockboy perhaps a month a new 
youth was taken into my department and I was told to 
instruct him in his duties. This I proceeded to do; but 
that night I received a profane lecture from an older stock- 
boy, whom we knew disrespectfully as ‘Freckled Squint.’ 
He was a coarse, illiterate lad, of a class that I refuse at the 
present time to have in the store; but in those days he was 
a fair type. If you were sailing a ship you wouldn’t throw 
out a lot of little anchors to drag on the bottom and 
impede your progress; but every employee of this sort 
drags on the business. X 

“*T seen you showin’ that new kid how to do things,’ 
said Freckled Squint threateningly. ‘Don’t you know 
you're cuttin’ your own throat? If you learn the new kid 
he'll get your job away from you. Never learn nobody 


nothin’! That ain’t the way to play the game. Just learn 
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yourself. Then the old man can’t fire you, ‘cause there 
won't be nobody ’cept you to handle stock. See?’ 

“Since I lacked the broader vision, this argument had 
some effect on me. For a time I let the newcomers alone 
as much as I could. You know this is the spirit that per- 
vades many a business house today; it is one of those 
vicious undercurrents that often get into an organization. 
The man who refuses to train an understudy for fear of 
losing his own job is the kind who stays in one job until his 
shoulders hump up and his chin sinks in. On the other 
hand, the modern successful business tells its men that 
they can’t expect advancement until they have trained 
others to do their work. The very foundation of a suc- 
cessful organization lies in the training of competent 
workers. 

‘“*I was knocked round the various stockrooms for two or 
three years, earning six or eight dollars a week, and finally 
landed down in the basement, in the delivery department. 
Here I stayed two years longer. I still lacked the ability 
to break through the brainfog that shut me in closely. I 
was surrounded by narrow-minded men, who influenced 
me the wrong way. I was as ignorant of the eternal truths 
of business as a child is of economics. Economics, by the 
way, makes up the broad science of business. The uni- 
versities are teaching this science now; and the men who 
come forth thus fortified—if they don’t have their heads 
too high in the air—are the ones who have the mental 
attitude to succeed. 

“In a few minutes I'll try to make this perfectly con- 
crete to you; but for the moment I want to go along with 
my story. In the delivery department my foggy outlook 
began to clear away slowly. A delivery department is the 
one place in a store where the condition of the whole 
organization is best reflected. Here all the incompetence 
and unwillingness of our force was strongly felt. We were 
constantly in hot water over the mistakes upstairs—mis- 
directed parcels, illegible handwriting, mixed purchases, 
and so on. In addition, the blunders and indifference 
of the delivery department itself added to our woes. I 
began to see that something was vitally wrong with the 
management or these things would not happen. 

“Up to that point our business had grown chiefly 
because the opportunity forced it. The markets crowded 
upon us; the city was obliged to have goods. Opportunity 
wil! build a business sometimes up to a certain point; then 
the trade will stop crowding and seek other 
channels of outlet. Our store had reached that 
point, as I learned afterward. The business 
had stood still for a year, 2nd was now sliding 
backward. The weight of an incompetent 
organization—one that almost wholly lacked 
the selling uplift—was swamping it. 

“A temporary emergency in the notion 
department resulted in my going there as a 
clerk. This advancement, however, was not 
the result of any plan, but was mere chance. 
You see, chance plays something of a» part 
in these things; but too often chance oper- 
ates the wrong way—the incapable men 
are advanced, while the good ones remain 
submerged. 

“Adjacent to the counter where I worked 
was a section of the toilet-goods division. 
The girls there were much overworked and 
underpaid, and the things they said about the 
management—when the management wasn’t 
within hearing—were at least picturesque. If 
employers could always know what the 
workers are saying about them, and doing, 
an illuminating ray would be thrown on a 

most important problem of organization— 
the handling of employees. 

Ph head of stock in the toifet goods was 
a girl whose name, if I recollect right, was 
Birdie McNulty. She was a fair sample of an 
employee advanced without logical cause. 
She was sugar-coated, but bitter within. When any one 
with authority approached, Birdie assumed an ethereal 
sweetness; but, in truth, she was a most pernicious talker 
and very active in setting harmful currents in motion. 
Yet she had ample cause for her grouch. It was the most 
natural thing in the world, and Birdie was human. You 
can’t build an organization and overlook human nature. 

“One day a morning newspaper had an article in its 
beauty column advocating the use of a facebrush with 
bristles of a certain material. A brisk demand sprang up 
that day for brushes of this sort, but there wasn’t one in 
stock. ‘If the old man was wise to it,’ remarked Birdie to 





“One Week We Showed « Room Furnished 
Complete for Fifty Dollars"’ 


me with a wink, ‘he’d get in a lot of these 
brushes on the double-quick! I could have 
sold a hundred of them today—but you 
can bet your last cent I'll never tell him.’ 

“It was evident, you see, that the toilet-goods section 
wasn’t paying as well as it might, and never would so long 
as Birdie McNulty and her satellites were there—and so 
long as the ‘old man’ was in charge of it. This old man 
was the department manager; in reality he was a young 
snip of a chap who clapped his hands loudly at the girls 
and went about like a peacock. Everybody hated him 
and he hated everybody. You see, he was getting only a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month and was always 
looking for a better job, which he couldn’t find. 

“Well, I’ve told you this incident of the facebrushes 
merely because it was a typical one. Birdie McNulty, you 
see, had a concrete selling idea, but she kept it carefully 
concealed. She knew how the store might sell a certain lot 
of goods, but the store never had the advantage of her 
knowledge. This was happening right along all through 
the establishment. Every day a thousand forces were 
operating within our own organization to hold the business 
down and counteract a thousand outside forces that were 
struggling to make it grow. 

“The singular part of this situation, as I look back upon 
it, lay in the fact that it existed without the proprietors of 
the business knowing it. However, the same situation 
exists today in many a business. The poor organization is 
the one that doesn’t get the knowledge and ability of the 
men and women who compose it. The greatest thing in 
business, as I look at it, is the organization that works 
shoulder to shoulder to boost things along.” 


Rags and a Rocking:-Chair 


ROM the notion department I was shifted to the 

groceries, then to the dressgoods, then to the furniture. 
All these changes were made on the mere exigencies of the 
moment. My special qualifications for these jobs were 
never considered. Throughout the store the clerks were 
being sent here and there aimlessly, without ever a thought 
that the changes might or might not develop them and 
help the business accordingly. 

“One day, in the furniture department, a clerk nick- 
named ‘Rags’ set me thinking seriously. A customer 
asked him for a highbacked rocking-chair, such as he knew 
very well we had in stock; but he’d just had a rumpus 
with another customer and was in a disagreeable mood. 
‘We're out of them sort o’ rockers,’ he said, and turned 
away. The customer de- 
parted and, no doubt, 
bought the chair else- 
where. Eight dollars had 
walked into the store and 
walked out again, but the 
highbacked chair re- 
mained; it represenved 
a profit that the store 
might have had very 
easily —but didn’t. 

“Rags was getting a 
salary of twelve dollars 
a week; this, too, was 
my own salary. That 
evening, at home, I tried 
some original calcula- 
tions; and these really 
formed the basis of a 
sweeping revolution in 
our organization. It 
didn’t come, however, 
until quite a while 
afterward. 

“My daily sales were 
not averaging more than 
fifty dollars. I had heard 
that the firm expected a 
net profit of twenty per 
cent, at least, on the goods 
in my department; so, 
if I sold fifty dollars’ worth of goods in a day the ne* 
profit was ten dollars. Part of the selling expense, of 
course, was my wages of two dollars for the day. 

“Then I assumed a hypothetical case. Suppose, I 
reasoned, that I should sell one hundred dollars’ worth of 
furniture a day—how much could the store afford to pay 
me and still retain a reasonable increase of profit from 
my greater sales? 

“This problem, you see, was a highly technical one, 
involving a lot of cost figures that I didn’t possess. I’m 
not going into it here, except to state results. Every 
evening for a week I floundered in a maze of figures, filling 
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all the loose paper I could find at my home. My mother 
remarked that perhaps I was losing my mind—but I 
wasn’t. On the contrary, I was just coming into that 
wide, keen vision that was destined to show the way to 
success. Sometimes an employee becomes broader than 
his boss; that’s the best time to hunt a new job. 

“Unable to reach a definite answer I took my puzzle to 
the chief accountant at the store, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance. He laughed at first; but, as he glanced 
through my crude calculations, he caught a glimmer him- 
self of the tight that was trying to penetrate the cracks in 
my skull. He promised to solve the problem for me. 

“The next Gay I was called to the office of the senior 
partner. He was a nervous, worried man at that time — 
Heaven knows he had enough to disturb his repose! He 
told me afterward that he used to get up in the middle of 
the night and go downstairs to let in the cat, wind the 
clock and do anything to keep himself from thinking. He 
didn’t really know what it was that made him think all 
night long. Well, I'll tell you what it was. It was a whole 
aggregation of people like Freckled Squint, Birdie McNulty 
and Rags. They were bleeding his business to death. 

“The senior partner looked at me curiously and invited 
me to sitdown. Though I'd been in his store for years he 
didn’t know me. Now that’s a situation fit for a play! 
Introductions are very good things in business, even for 
senior partners. 

“*What made you assume,’ he asked, ‘that a clerk now 
selling fifty dollars’ worth of furniture a day could be 
expected in reason to sell one hundred dollars’ worth?’ 

“Here was an opportunity to unburden myself of ideas 
that had been accumulating in my brain a long time. 

“**Because,’ I answered with some diffidence, ‘I believe 
that most of the clerks in this store could sell a far greater 
volume if they worked under different conditions; many 
of them, I am sure, could sell double the volume.’ 

“*That is a broad assertion,’ said the senior partner 
incredulously. ‘Still, if you could demonstrate it to be 
true it would mean a great deal of money to us.’ Here he 
picked up a sheet of paper on which the chief accountant 
had worked out my problem. ‘I’m afraid,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘these calculations are quite theoretical, however 
interesting.’ 

“Then he showed me the figures. On the assumed basis 
of sales at one hundred dollars a day the house could 
afford to pay me twenty dollars a week. Even tho’ zh it 
paid me this additional wage of a dollar thirty-thre ada 
third cents a day, it would earn for itself an increased net 
profit of eight dollars a day.” 


The Furniture Department Put on Oxygen 


“" ELL,’ said I, ‘the figures may be theoretical at 

present, but I’m willing to demonstrate their practi- 
cability if I can. If the house will pay me a salary based 
on these calculations I'll do my best to sell a hundred 
dollars’ worth of furniture a day.’ 

“We had a long talk —the senior partner and I —during 
which I told him some of the things that had happened in 
thestore. If the average proprietor could get his employees 
to talk to him frankly many a business would take a new 
spurt. I mentioned no names, but I gave the senior part- 
ner a rare glimpse back of the scenes. The result was an 
agreement whereby my salary was readjusted on the basis 
I had suggested. 

“It is wonderfu; what a definite incentive will do to 
the right sort of man. From that day I became alert 
for selling ideas and keen for customers. I improved my 
personal appearance and atmosphere. I reached out for 
the dollars and dragged 
them into the store. 

“T’ll be brief, for I’m 
not talking on the art 
of selling goods, but on 
that bigger thing—or- 
ganization. I wish 
merely to touch on some 
of the things I did, for 
they led to important 
organization policies. 
Our furniture depart- 
ment had been some- 
thing of a dead proposi- 
tion. We had a good 
stock, but we lacked 
the quality I call 
‘punch.’ We had row 
after row of polished 
chairs, long lines of shin- 
ing tables, aisles bor- 
dered bystiff chiffoniers, 
and the like. Toa 
certain extent this was 
unavoidable; still, when 
a merchant has a stock 
that lacks life of it- 
self, he should use the 
oxygen treatment upon 
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it. If necessary, he must use artificial respiration until it 
breathes. A successful business, like a successful book, 
must have a peculiar fatulty of gripping the human mind. 
If you punch a man in the side when you pass him on 
the street he'll stop short; so, if you punch a customer 
with a selling idea he'll slow down in his race for your 
competitor's store and shy round into yours. 

“*T was engaged to a college girl, and the first thing I did 
was to enlist her.help. She came down to the store and 
together we fitted up a college girl’s room as a floor display. 
When we were through with it the thing was worth coming 
miles to see. Then our advertising man came up and talked 
with me, and the next day our ‘ad’ in the morning papers 
had a new flavor. Instead of inviting the public to come 
in and inspect cheerless rows of lifeless furniture it had an 
air of mystery and motion about it. 

“Well, we had model living rooms, efficiency kitchens, 
bachelor dens and drawing rooms; one week we showed a 
room furnished complete for fifty dollars; the next week 
one that would cost a hundred; then one requiring two 
hundred. We had a ‘Blue Room,’ modeled after the one 
at the White House, and a reproduction of the circular 
office of the nation’s president. You see, it’s possible to do 
a lot of things to sell goods if the men who sell them will 
unlock their ideas. I've just given you a glimpse, however, 
of the way we punched up the people and got them coming. 
There wasn’t a week that I didn’t originate at least one 
selling idea—and the senior partner backed me up all 
through. 

“For two or three weeks I fell short of my hundred dol- 
lars; then on several days I scored. Suddenly | went over 
a hundred. Our furniture sales picked up in a remarkable 








“Well, Sir, He Woke Up"* 


manner. For a month I averaged a hundred and fifty dol 
lars aday. During the whole year I sold over forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, or a daily average of about a hundred 
and thirty-three dollars. This was a third more than my 
agreement required, and the firm paid me twenty-five 
dollars a week for the entire year. 

**Meanwhile the other furniture clerks had been taken 
into the game—all except Rags. You'll always find a few 
men in every organization who'll fail to respond to the 
hypodermic needle. The senior partner didn’t like to fire 
Rags, because he had been there a long time and had twin 
babies at home; but there was a job vacant down in the 
sub-basement. 

“My experiment had been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion among the higher executives. On numerous 
occasions I was called to the office during these talks and 
given an opportunity to take part. One day the senior 
partner said to me: 

“*You have opened up extraordinary possibilities, 
young man; and, since you have demonstrated these possi- 
bilities in the furniture department, we are going to give 
you a broader field: We have created a new executive 
job, and hereafter your title will be Organization Manager. 
Your duties, in short, will be to get better results from the 
human material in this business. In order to do that, you 
are to work out your own ideas.’ 

“So, at twenty-four, I was given a desk and a salary of 
a hundred and fifty dollars a month. It was a huge and 
endless task I began—but it meant the redemption of the 
business. 

“At first I hadn’t much of a plan. It is easy to talk 
grandiloquently about one’s organization, but to make 
that organization stand for anything definite is a different 
proposition. Once I spent half a day with a friend who 





was stage manager 
for a forthcoming 
spectacular musical 
show. I stood in 
the empty pit of the 
theater and watched 
the first rehearsals. 
The thing was all a 
jumble. Afterward 
I saw the finished 
production, in which 
each person knew 
his or her part; and 
the whole moved 
like an automatic 
machine. I know a 
great many business 
houses today that 
are only rehearsing. 
Their organizations 
are mere jumbles, 
in which few of 
the actors know the 
right steps or figures. Worst of all, their stage managers 
don’t know the turkey-trot from the manual of arms 

“You see, I was the stage manager of our buainess. It 
wasn’t up to me to advertise the show, or take in the 
money, or look after the properties. My part was to see 
that the actors performed their evolutions properly. So, 
instead of beginning with the whole big mixup, I resolved 
to start with one department. I selected the notions. 

“First, I secured a list of all clerks at the notion counters; 
and then, one by one, I sent for them and had a five min- 
utes’ talk with each at my desk. My purpose was two- 
fold—I wanted to study the clerks at first hand and I 
wanted to get all the ideas they could give me.” 





“) Was Surrounded by 
Narrow:+-Minded 
Men, Who Influenced 
Me the Wrong Way” 


When the System Began to Work 


"7 FEW of them, I discovered, were not made of the 

material I wanted. A good stage manager picks his 
graceful dancers and retires the awkward squad. In the 
badly managed business the awkward squad is often the 
larger element. Almost everywhere I go I see men and 
women out of place in their jobs. Once a young man 
applied to me for a position as elevator conductor in our 
store. He had worked three years in that capacity in a 
large wholesale establishment. 1 was struck with his pleas- 
ant atmosphere, and his clear, convincing manner of talking 
‘You don’t belong in an elevator,’ I told him, and gave him 
a salesman’s job in the shoe department. Today he is the 
manager there. The wholesale house might have made 
a high-class salesman of him,-but it kept him out of the 
running and, I have no doubt, sent out more than one road 
man who ought to have been in an elevator. In building an 
organization the thing to do first is to pick your raw materia! 
intelligently and put that material where it can do its best 
work. I recall one young woman, in particular, whom I 
discovered through my talks with the clerks in the notions. 
Her atmosphere was particularly agreeable and she had 
qualities, it seemed to me, that fitted her for work that was 
more productive. So I transferred her to the iniant-wear 
section, ¥ here she was called on to meet a | igh-class trade. 
Before long she was made head of stock and raised that 
section to a plane never before attained. 

“I'm talking just now about the notions hewever. I! 
picked a new manager for that department and spent 
a day or two talking to him. I showed him in detail 
what I had done in the furniture and I told him we 
could accomplish as much in the notions. I put the thing 
up to him absolutely, and promised him a bonus that 
amounted to an increase of a hundred per cent in his 
salary if he brought the volume of sales up to the standard 


I fixed. All the clerks in the notion section, also, were 
put on a premium system. 

“I haven't time to tell you in detail what this young 
chap did. 3y simplifying his arrangement of stock and 


making it follow an invariable rule, he did away with a 
tremendous loss of selling time; he made it possible for 
the same number of clerks to wait on seventy-five per 


cent more customers. He and the advertising man, 
together, put over all kinds of selling ideas; and we sold 
that year sixty per cent more notions than ever before 

t “Next I teok hold of. the white goods; then groceries 
then the stationery; then domestics—one by one I tool 
up each of the separate activities of the store and made 
it dance gracefully. In charge of each I put a competen 
dancing-master, and I quickened the music of the whole 
production. I made each department head responsible 
for the men and women under him; showed him how to 


develop them, and mapped out a system by which every 
employee had definite and ironclad duties. You know 
how a flagman automatically drops off the rear of a train 
when it is blocked. Well, my idea was to have a railroad’s 
scheme of organization all through. 

“In the course of time I extended my work to our whole 
sale establishment and to our manufacturing enterprises. 


Continued on Page 34 
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; HILE the gardeners.and the men of Department 
W G were picking little Keezap out of the tree with 
pruning «knives and saws and pliers and wire- 
nippers, and the frightened servants were bearing the 
till unconscious Jimmy to the palace, attended by the 
Princess Bezzanna, who insisted on carrying one hand, 
Prince Onalyorn was indulging in several varieties of a 
malady which has never been so well described as by the 
phrase “conniption fits.” He had been declaring, with 
vehement gestures and in vociferous tones to all who might 
listen, and to the world in general, that he had been tricked, 
humiliated and disgraced; and that his revenge, when he 
took it, would be something so dire that the foul fiends 
would be g!ad to sit round humbly and take lessons. 

It was Teddy who, abating his initial agonized anxiety 
about Jimmy, first became aware of the prince’s active 
demonstration, and his first thoughtless action was to 
stride hastily over and clutch Onalyon securely with both 
hands just underneath the black beard and shake him 
until his tongue stuck out. 

“If you use any more hasty language of that sort I'll 
simply scramble you!" he threatened with a tone and a 
look that. no human being could mistake for exaggeration; 
and then, obeying the commands of stern inward necessity, 
he choked the prince again. 

Onalyon accepted Teddy's earnest attentions with .a 
much better grace than might have been imagined. He 
did, indeed, make a foolish demonstration with a bright 
and shining knife; but after Teddy had taken it away from 
him and politely handed it back, and slapped his face for 
not concealing it sooner, the prince concluded that he was 
too much of a gentleman to engage in public rowdyism. It 
occurred to him, also, that he really ought to explain his 
attivude in the matter. 

“ Did you see what she did?’’ demanded the prince. 

“Of course I did,” returned Teddy. ‘“‘ What of it?” 

“But did you hear her?” insisted the prince. ‘‘She not 
only kissed him—before my very eyes and before every 
body —but she called him her lover, and her sweetheart, 
and her husband!” 

“It's a lie!” And Teddy nailed him. He was on top 
when they hit the ground, and he bumped the prince’s 
head several times to obtain a solid and secure resting- 
place for it. ‘Did you hear her say it?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes,"” wheezed Onalyon. “Let me up!” 

After a while,” promised Teddy. “I’m not tired yet.” 
And he took some more exercise. “‘Did you hear her say 
it?” he demanded. 

“Yes!” And Onalyon made a sudden flop. 

Teddy was beginning to be out of breath. 

“Did you hear her say it?” he demanded later, pausing 
to wipe the perspiration from his brow. 

“No,” acknowledged Onalyon, finally convinced that 
he had been mistaken 

The king, who had been directing the retreating forces, 
returned just as Teddy was brushing off his palms. 

“What's the fuss?"’ he inquired. “If there hadn’t been 
s© many rival attractions you two would have been making 
a disgraceful spectacle of yourselves.” 

“You won't believe it when I tell you,” explained Teddy, 
so angry he almost frothed at the eyeballs. “‘Onalyon 
has been daring to criticise Bezzanna.” 

“He has?” protested the king incred- 
ulously, and he bent on Onalyon brows 
which were darkly knotted. ‘What did 
he say?” 

“Nothing,” hastily swore the prince. 

Teddy, at last able to grin, looked ct 
Onalyon in mock amazement. 

“Didn't you criticise our sister?" he 
courteously asked 

The prince studied his reply very care- 
fully. It wasa delicate matter to decide 
whether to repudiate his criticism or 
to deny Teddy’s assertion that he had 
made it. 

“Well, no,” he finally faltered —*‘ that 
is, 1 don’t think I did.” 

“Then I apologize,” granted Teddy 
with great politeness, and Onalyon 
breathed a sigh of relief. He had an- 
swered correctly. 

“He did not criticise her,” Teddy 
informed the king. 

“I'm glad it’s all a mistake,” returned 
the king; “‘but I am afraid, Teddy, that 
under the circumstances you must have 
been hasty."’ And he surveyed with in- 
terest the prince’s rapidly swelling nose. 
“We must remember that the prince 
until now has been our guest.” He 
put his hand on Teddy’s shoulder. 
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Teddy's eyes snapped as they sought those of the king. 

“Is Onalyon about to leave us?” he asked in a tone of 
splendidly assumed regret. 

“He is going home,” the king informed them both. 
“I have a little parting gift for him.’’ And he handed 
Onalyon a plain gold bracelet clasped with a goat's head. 

The prince threw the bracelet on the ground, stamped 
on it and strode off, cursing, in the direction of the palace. 
The king and Teddy breathed sighs of relief, then looked 
at each other doubtfully as they turned to follow him. 

“Well, we're up agaiust it,”” observed Teddy soberly. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the king, sadly puzzled. 
“As our friend Jimmy would say, Bezzanna has spilled 
the beans.” 

“I’m for it!’ maintained Teddy stoutly. “The only 
thing I could besore about is that she didn’t let us in on it.” 

“I don’t believe you quite appreciate the full extent of 
the disaster however,” worried the king. 

“I don’t see any disaster,” objected Teddy. “‘Onalyon 
has no ammunition, no arms and no army. He’s the grand 
giggle of Isola right this minute; and he couldn't get 
following enough to make a track in the snow.” 

“No,” considered the king. ‘‘We have nothing to fear 
from Onalyon. He will never be able to bother us again.” 

“Then where’s the disaster?” persisted Teddy. ‘‘It 
looks to me like the grand tableau! I'm glad it all hap- 
pened, because, between you and me, I had intended to 
snake Onalyon outside and drop him off the cliff the night 
before the wedding.” 

“You have a hasty temper,” chided the king. “‘ Remem- 
ber that self-control is the first mark of a gentleman. I 
don’t mind confessing, however, that I had figured on 
something of the sort myself. I hadn't thought of the cliff 
though. I'll have to hand it to you for having a superior 
idea. I had thought some of tying him to an airship.” 

“How wasteful!” reproached Teddy; and suddenly the 
brothers stopped and shook hands solemnly, then came 
as near to a giggle as real men can. “Let’s hurry,” urged 
Teddy. “I want to see how Jimmy is.” 

“*He’s still alive and that’s enough for me, 
the king. ‘All he needs is one breath to start on.’ 

‘He’s a star!” enthusiastically commended Teddy. 
“You know, I’m tickled stiff that Bezzanna picked him! 
I wonder when they found it out?” 

“The night Bezzanna was lost,”’ answered the king 
gently. “They told me about it—both together—that 
night in my sitting room; and I gave him our sister. They 
were to have flown away forever as soon as Jimmy returned 
from this trial.” 

“*She’s a sneak!” declared Teddy indignantly. “I never 
gave her away in my life!” 

“I forbade her to tell you.” The king defended her 
against Teddy’s righteous wrath. “If too many of us knew, 
even a glance might betray us, and the atmosphere of the 
whole house would be suspicious; but, through this 
accident, ali my desires for Bezzanna’s happiness have 
miscarried and I do not know now how we shall protect 
her and Jimmy.” 

“Great Scott!” suddenly exploded Teddy, and he 
stopped and turned pale. “‘They can’t marry! It would 
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mean death to both 
ofthem. By George! 
We'll set that absurd 
law aside.” 

“It isimpossible,” 
replied his brother 
sadly. “There are 
some things which 
even kings cannot 
do. That provision 
is in the ancient 
charter to which 
royalty owesits very 
existence; and every 
noble, as he comes 
of age, is required to 
sign it and to swear 
to uphold it with his 
life. When any 
provision of that 
charter fails royalty 
fails.” 

“It ought to if it 
upholds such fool 
things as that,”” de- 
clared Teddy. “I 
won't sign it.” 

“You probably 
will,”” returned the 
king, smiling dully; 
“but that does not help us out of our present dilemma.” 

Teddy was soberly silent for a moment and then a 
happy idea struck him. 

“T know!” he said joyfully. ‘We can let them marry 
secretly. They'll both stay right on at the palace—and we 
won't ever have to lose either our Betsy or our Jimmy.” 

“It won’t do,” replied the king. “I had thought of that 
myself; but it would be impossible to keep the matter 
a secret very long—nor would Jimmy sanction it. One 
day I should be called before the council of nobles.” 

“I know the rest of it!” Teddy quickly stopped him, 
and he trudged on silently for a while. “I don’t see any 
way out of it, then, but for them just to keep on being 
sweethearts,” he decided. “It’s lots of fun just to be 
sweethearts.” 

The king laughed. 

“It seems so to you now,” he said; “but the time will 
come when that won't be enough. When a strong man 
becomes thoroughly in love, that passion becomes the 
center round which his entire universe revolves and to 
which every other consideration in life must irresistibly 
gravitate. It is in exactly this way that Jimmy and 
Bezzanna love—and they cannot be kept apart. I don’t 
think you quite comprehend yet how large such a love 
ean be.” 

“Why nov?” demanded Teddy indignantly. ‘Haven't 
I Toopy?” 

“IT apologize,” laughed the king. “‘ Meantime, Teddy, 
we still have our dilemma; and it is a tragedy to which 
there is no end—for I shall never again consent to let 
Bezzanna take a seat in an airship.” 

“‘Keezap says it was his fault,”’ defended 
Teddy. ‘He sneezed.” 

“* And Bezzanna might forget and wave 
us another goodby,” the king reminded 
him. “No, Teddy; thereis no way out of 
our difficulty. Jimmy and Bezzannacan- 
not marry —nor can they live without.” 

“Poor Betsy!” sighed Teddy. 

They stopped suddenly as they rounded 
the corner of the palace. Onalyon’s 
coach of state, his liveried attendants 
replaced by a dozen stalwart khakied 
and rifled men of Department G, stood 
in front of the terrace. Onalyon, with 
his hat in his hand, was waiting by the 
steps to help his mother in, his usual 
suavity overshadowed by nervous haste. 
She was on the top step, bidding goodby 
to Aunt Gee-gee, and the two worthy 
ladies were conducting a stubborn con- 
test in chin tilting. 
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Bi MY opened his eyes to find sitting 
beside him a uniquely designed patch- 
work of courtplaster, which bore a cer- 
tain vague resemblance to a human 
countenance. 

“Hello, sport!” hailed the apparition 
cheerfully, talking out of the limberest 
me” corner of its mouth. 
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Jimmy stared at the weird visitor ia astonishment for a 
moment, and then he grinned. 

“Why, it’s Keezap, the sneezing demon of the clouds!" 
he laughed. “I thought they were still gathering you up!” 

A swift, light step had swept across the room, to the 
accompaniment of a silken swish. A cool little hand was 
laid on Jimmy’s brow and another one patted his pillow. 

“You must lie quiet, Jimmy, and not talk very much,” 
ordered the anxious voice of Bezzanna. 

“Why not?” demanded Jimmy. “Is anybody sick?” 
Looking up into the depths of her brown eyes and smiling 
fondly into them, he reached for the hand on his forehead 
and drew it slowly down over his face. 

It hurt little Keezap’s neck to do it, but he turned away 
his head; and in that moment Jimmy deposited a raptur- 
ous kiss in the exact center of the pink little palm. Watch- 
ing Keezap, she quickly pressed the other one to his lips; 
then dropped velvety kisses on his forehead, and eyes, and 
chin, and the tip of his nose—and planted a final warm one 
upon his mouth. 

“You're to be quiet for another day,” she told him 
with the religious adherence to schedule so annoying in 
conscientious nurses. 

“If he isn’t out mighty soon the boys of Department G 
will come and get him,” represented Private Keezap, 
deeming it time to turn round again. “They're wild to see 
you, Jimmy; and they have a lot of schemes to 
get you two away from here.” 

“We two?” repeated Jimmy, 
zanna; and they both blushed. 

“Sure!” declared little Keezap. ‘‘We know all 
about it. All the men in the shops know and they 
are tickled crazy. There isn’t a man among us 
wouldn't set off fireworks in the nitro factory if the 
princess thought it would be fun; and you know 
what we'd do for you. Jimmy! So, if you and the 
princess want to be married, you just go ahead and 
the Department G boys will go out and exterminate 
the entire nobility. They’re none too popular, 
anyhow, if you'll believe the Daily Isolian.” 

“I’m afraid your plan is a trifle radical,’’ objected 
Jimmy wit.. a smile. ‘There are a hundred of the 
nobles —and some of them have large families.” 

“And sume of them are regular fellows,”’ added 
Keezap, hunting a spot in the crisscrossed bandages 
where he might stir up his intellect by scratching 
his head. ‘‘There are other ways though. The 
boys are figuring they might blast a passage out 
through the reefs.” 

“It would take all the resources of Isola and five 
years of time to do it!”’ replied Jimmy. 

“We might tunnel under the mountains,” suggested 
Keezap hopefully. 

“Same answer,” smiled Jimmy. “I'd have 
started on that six months ago if there had been a 
chance.” 

“We'll build a bigger airship,”’ offered little 
Keezap desperately. “If that won't do you, Jimmy, 
I'm afraid we're at the end of our string, for we've 
covered earth, water and air.” 

“We're at the end of our string then,” Jimmy 
sadly assured him; “for an airship won't do until we 
invent some way of hitting the ground easier. 
I've promised the king never to try that 
method again, and I’m not so keen about it 
myself. When I left America the aviators in 
the cemetery outnumbered those in the air 
about four to one. I don’t mind taking a 
chance myself, but for Bezzanna——” He stopped 
and softly patted the hand which lay in his own. 

Keezap had been looking out of the window in dis- 
tressed speculation, but suddenly his unbandaged 
eye took on a look of keen amazement; and rising 
paiffully but hurriedly to his feet he hobbled over 
to the window on one crutch, Bezzanna hurrying 
after him and propping the other one under his arm. 

“What is it?” demanded Jimmy, rising to his elbow. 

“Jimmy!” screamed Bezzanna. “‘Liedown!” And she 
hurried to make him do so. 

“ Airships!” gasped Keezap. ‘“‘Three—no, four!’ 

“Coming this way?” asked Jimmy, who did not know 
that Bezzanna was pushing him. He put his arm round 
her shoulders, though, and patted her for being there. 

“Lickety-split!’’ replied Keezap, his voice thrilling with 
excitement. » 

“The prince couldn’t have secured airships,” mused 
Jimmy; and even Bezzanna straightened up at that 
horrible suggestion. 

“No!” returned Keezap scornfully. “‘ He couldn't secure 
anything any more. These airships have strange flags 
painted on their wings, and one of them is American.” 

Jimmy lay down, very much exhausted. 

“Get me a fresh drink, won’t you, Bezzanna, please? 
he begged. 

“Teli me the truth,” she demanded, looking him in the 
eye. “‘ You’re going to get up!” 

“T was going to fight it off; but, since you mention it, 
I think I'll have to,” he told her. 
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“T’m so afraid you'll hurt yourself,” she worried, and 
ran to the window. She suddenly clapped her hands. 
“Tt’s a race, Jimmy, and the American ship's in the lead!" 
she cried. “I'll get you that drink right away.”” Before 
she went, however, she laid his clothes on the chair beside 
his bed and kissed him and rumpled his hair. “I'd have 
to get up myself if I was dying!” she said, and ran off. 

Jimmy was leaning against one embrasure of the window 
and Keezap against another, and they were holding to each 
other for support when Bezzanna came in without the 
water. 

“It’s glorious!” she exulted, standing beside Jimmy 
and putting her arm round himto hold him up. “They're 
coming right over the palace. Oh, look! One is having 
an accident.” 

The rear one had suddenly tilted sidewise, and now it 
dropped straight down toward the earth. Bezzanna 
uttered a scream of horror. Before it reached the ground, 
however, the machine righted itself and descended in a 
long, low sweep, apparently into the river. The others 
came swiftly on, passing the palace so near that the whir 
of their motors could be heard. 

The trio watched for a long time, and finally the 
missing machine rose into the air and resumed its 
journey. The telephone bell rang and Dymp Haplee was 
overjoyed to hear Jimmy’s voice. 
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“Why, old Yankee Doodle!" yelled Dymp, “I heard 
you were laid away in camphor for a month to come; but 
I might have guessed better. What do you know about 
these airships?” 

“It’s an international race,” explained Jimmy; “and 
the American’s machine is in the lead.” 

“Of course it would be!” 
about the others?” 

“The second one was French, the third English—I'm 
not able yet to make out the one which dropped and is now 
coming toward us.” 

Dymp laughed. 

“The aviator was a puffy-faced fellow with yellow hair 
and a yellow mustache which stuck straight up; and he 
talked a language at first that sounded like a saxophone 
gargling its throat.”’ 

“German,” guessed Jimmy with a chuckle. “Could 
you make out what he wantec'?" 

“Oh, yes, he spoke a little American too. He asked for 
gasoline and beer, and he went away angry.” 

“That's because he didn’t get the beer,”’ decided Jimmy. 
“Is that all he had to say?” 


agreed Dymp; “but what 
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“He asked a lot of questions,” responded Dymp, “He 
wanted to know the name of the place and the name of its 
ruler, its religion, population, resources—and why we had 
never heard of beer. Say, Jimmy, are you strong enough 
to hold the "phone and give me an interview? I want 
to know where all these countries probably are in their 
relation to the location of Isola, their rulers, population 
and resources.” 

“T’ll write the interview myself,” offered Jimmy, “and 
send it down to you with a photograph of an airship.” 

““Good boy!” applauded Dymp. “By-the-way, Jimmy, 
you want to see my slashing editorials this afternoon on 
the selfishness of the nobility and the fool laws in the 
royal charter.” 

“Stop it, you anarchist!” ordered Jimmy. “‘ We've had 
distraction enough for the week before the opening of the 
second baseball season. Your editorials, in the last three 
days, along that line have been too dangerous to strike 
a match near them.’ 

“The mission of the Daily Isolian is to protect the 
oppressed,”” declared Dymp solemnly. “If we get the 
oppressed stirred up enough I ought to get some good 
news out of it.” 

The king walked in as Jimmy was hanging up the receiver 

“It seems that you've started an airship craze al! over 
the world, Jimmy,” he remarked pleasantly as he shook 
hands with Keezap and slipped his arm about 
Bezzanna’s waist. 

“There isn't a joke in me,” declared Jimmy. 
“Your peaceful isolation is gone. A man out of the 
world which is greedy for territory and which rec- 
ognizes no law but strength has gone away to say 
that you are here—and rich! I wouldn't give a 
canceled postage stamp for your kingdom!” 


xexxIV 
A TWO o'clock in the morning old Amyah 
pounded on the king’s door and heard the 
almost simultaneous thump of feet on the floor 

“Fire?” demanded the king, appearing in the 
doorway with a chemical extinguisher in each hand 

“No, sir,” replied Amyah. “Mr. Jimmy wants to 
see you. I tried to get you on the telephone, but 
when I am first awakened I always have trouble 
with the switchboard.” 

“Tsanything wrong?” asked the king, setting down 
his fire extinguishers and grabbing an armful of clothe 

“No, sir,” returned Amyeh, rubbing his gray head 
in perplexity. “He was laughing when I left him 
Lord Haplee had been talking with him over the 
telephone about half an hour before, and I had 
dropped asleep again by Mr. Jimmy’s bedside.” 

“I told you that job was too much for you,” chided 
the king kindly as he followed Amyah down the 
hall; “but you would insist on having it.” 

Mr. Jimmy has been very good to me,” mum- 
bled Amyah apologetically, and returned to the 
king’s room to straighten up his bed so that it would 
be fresh when he came back to it. 

Jimmy was still laughing when the king arrived; 
and with a sublime disregard of his still aching 
bruises he had pushed under the light the library 
table, which had been shoved aside during his ill- 
ness, and was spreading upon it writing materials. 

“I have some startling news for you,” he stated. 
“Wahanita's Tower has just been blownup. Dymp 
Haplee tells me you couldn't find enough of it to sand 


1¢ floor of a birdcage! Do you mind if I dress 

‘Certainly not,”’ assented the king, with mechan- 
ical graciousness, but he plumped into a chair, still 
hugging his armful of clothes, and batted his eyes 
while he thought over this act of vandalism. 

“Does he know who did it?” 

“A mob, estimated at from one to five thousand,” 
stated Jimmy, pulling on his socks. “‘Dymp says 
it’s the power of the press. He's tickled stiff!” 





‘I don’t understand it,” puzzled the king, rising and 
pulling on a pair of trousers he had found in the tangle of 
clothing. “It is an act of public defiance!” 

‘Well, it seems to be a little touch of sentiment on the 
part of the people,” asserted Jimmy diffidently, dragging 
his awn trousers on over his pajamas and stepping neatly 
into his slippers with the same motion, which betrayed 
him as a man who had reduced conservation of energ 
to a fine art. “It appears that your devoted subject 
obtained the idea, somehow, through the Daily Isolia 
that the princess was in danger; so they just got up a 
little impromptu demonstration to show her popularity; 


A lanky figure in gray trousers and blue pajama waist, 
and wearing one black and one brown slipper, bounded in 
at the door. 

“What's the trouble?” he demanded, trying to scramble 
into a coat which had one sieeve turned inside out. “‘My 
tele phone bell rang 

Old Amyah pulled his beard. 

“The Tower of Wahanita has been blown up!” stated 
the king, as one still unable to comprehend his own news. 

Continued on Page 35) 
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The Work of Congress 


HEN Congress assembled in December the general 

expectation was that it would do nothing, as a presi- 
dential campaign was pending and the two houses were of 
different parties. This expectation has not been wholly 
justified. Surveying the Record with care, we descry here 
and there in the limitless welter of words—like coral reefs 
that just thrust their crests above the vast bosom of the 
Pacific—a little something actually done: Abrogation of 
the Russian treaty, the Children’s Bureau Bill, the Pensions 
Bill. And away along in May the Senate considered the 
case of William Lorimer—-against the earnest advice of its 
ablest members. 

The national conventions and summer were nigh, they 
argued; the baseball season had opened promisingly; the 
winter and spring had been mostly spent in amiable dal- 
liance, without a word of protest from the public—now 
that the people had so much else to occupy their minds, 
why recklessly invite attention to Washington by debating 
a case that everybody was interested in? 

There was no end of such reliable subjects as Incroach- 
ments Upon the Legislative Branch of the Government 
by the Executive Branch; or How Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall are Destroying Liberty. Why not fill up the 
interval to adjournment by enriching the Record with a 
few additional tons of debate on those subjects? They 
pointed out that for a month the existence of Congress had 
been so completely forgotten that scarcely ten lines con- 
cerning its proceedings had appeared in the newspapers. 

‘hy not talk in our sleep a while longer?—they rea- 
soned. What Congress did could have been done in six 
weeks. What it did not do required six months. 


Prices Still Go Upward 


N MAY commodity prices in the United States reached 

the highest level ever recorded, and the tendency was 
toward yet grander heights. A graphic chart that shows 
the course of prices, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor, 
during the last fifteen years looks like the profile of “‘some 
tall cliff that midway leaves the storm.” There 
is a dent near the top, made by the panic of 1907. Every 
grocer’s bill today, however, mocks the view then com- 
monly expressed that prices would decline permanently; 
in fact, the steep upslant began again with the very open- 
ing of 1908 and continued into 1911. Last year the 
anxious housewife was once more momentarily cheered by 
a down grade. Food was higher than ever; but Chairman 
Gary's famous dinners had lost their charm and there 
was wholesale price-cutting in the metals schedule. This 
year that temporary lapse has been prctically overcome. 
Prices of the leading metals have been quite steadily 
advancing, while there has been enough actual and pro- 
spective crop damage to keep the chief cereals on a price 
level higher than that of a year ago. 

Taking commodity prices as a whole, all previous 
records have already been broken; and it looks decidedly 
as though still more dazzling summits would be attained 
before Christmas. 

About the beginning of 1907, when the tremendous 
advance in prices and consequent increase in cost of living 
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first attracted very widespread attention, there was a 
common conviction that a permanent decline would shortly 
come. It was demonstrated, in fact, that, with prices at 
such a height, there was not money enough to go round; 
liquidation and reaction would follow automatically. No 
thoughtful observer nowadays can console himself with 
any such opinion. High prices promise to continue indef- 
initely. Instead of scanning the horizon for something that 
will rescue us from High Cost of Living, it is the part of 
wisdom to accept him as a permanent guest and adjust the 
household accordingly. 


Master and Servant 


R. THOMAS, whose initials have escaped us, belongs 

to the Foremen’s Union. Having no employment 
as a foreman, he was put to work as a lighterman, but 
refused to join the Lightermen’s Union. Whereupon six 
thousand union lightermen employed in the port of London 
went on strike. The second day following, the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, which embraces the Lightermen’s 
Union, the Carmen’s Union, the Sailors and Firemen’s 
Union and some others, declared a strike in support of 
the lightermen. Thus at the beginning of June more than 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, upon whose labor 
London is partly dependent for her daily food, were idle. 
Ships laden with fruit, butter, eggs and other perishable 
edibles lay untouched at the docks. 

Two thousand policemen were detailed to guard trans- 
portation of dietary articles, and the British government 
issued a solemn warning that it would, “if necessary, use 
all the resources at its disposal to insure a continued food 
supply.” 

This is a British example, but strictly applicable to the 
United States. Meanwhile, as Ethelbert Stewart lately 
pointed out, our whole legislative machinery, in the main, 
regards labor from the master-and-servant point of view 
of Blackstone and Coke—as though a labor dispute could 
hardly be anything more serious to society than a quarrel 
between a master carpenter and one of his four apprentices. 
Somebody, like Mr. Thomas, touches the wrong button 
and a huge federation, with power to starve a city, or to 
stop numberless factories by withholding the coal supply, 
goes out of gear. 

What sort of “servant” is that? And the ‘master’ 
has become a corporation with a hundred thousand 
stockholders, operating in forty states! 

We question the prevalent theory that nothing can be 
done about the capital-and-labor problem except to stand 
aside and let them fight it out. True, not much has been 
done; but a theory that man could not cross the Atlantic 
was plausible enough until Columbus sailed. 


China and Gotham 


ONTHS of careful negotiating culminated in May 
when financiers of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Japan and the United States, meeting in London, 
arranged the terms for financing China. The bankers— 
this country being represented by J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—are to lend the Oriental republic three 
hundred million dollars, in installments extending over 
several years, to build railroads, make other improvements 
and in general set the Celestial nation on its feet in the 
fiscal way. Shortly after the London meeting, negotia- 
tions between the city of New York and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company ended in an agreement whereby 
Gotham will get a much-needed extension of subway and 
surface transportation facilities. The agreement will 
involve an outlay of approximately three hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, and the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. has given the undertaking a start by purchasing 
a hundred and seventy million first-mortgage transit 
bonds. Thus it takes more capital to get the inhabitants 
of Gotham from Flatbush to the Bronx than it does to run 
China, with some four hundred millions of population. 
Imperial Rome got on very handily with a revenue rather 
smaller than that enjoyed by the gas company in a first- 
class American city. Twenty-five million pounds was 
considered a staggering annual disbursement for Great 
Britain at the time of the American Revolution. The city 
of New York alone now thinks little of spending more than 
that by about half» t 
As civilization advances, the employment of money 
progresses in geometrical ratio. By the time Russia 
becomes a republic an investment of 2 thousand million 
dollars will be required to provide St. Petersburg with ice. 
If Socialists are to dig the grave of capital they should 
hasten— otherwise the bed of the Atlantic will be too small 
for the corpse. 


Crazy Government Statistics 


NE department at Washington solemnly assures you— 
at the public’s expense—that the number of swine in 
the United States increased during the last census period 
by ten million head, or nearly thirty per cent. Another 
department tells you that the number of swine, in the 
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same period, decreased by nearly five million head, or seven 
and seven-tenths per cent. In the oficial Statistical 
Abstract—repeating the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture—you will find that the number of cattle on 
farms made the prodigious increase of twenty-five million 
head, or more than fifty per:cent, and you probably will 
entertain pleasing illusions about a coming drop in the 
price of beefsteak. 

If you go up the Avenue to the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, however, you will 
be told that the number of cattle decreased six and 
one-half million head, or over nine per cent. One set of 
Government figures gives an increase of fifteen million 
head in the number of sheep; the other gives a decrease 
of ten million head. 

After 1900, it is true, the Department of Agriculture 
made an attempt to bring its figures within hailing dis- 
tance of those of the census; but the old figures for that 
year are carried forward, and the ridiculous contradiction 
certainly lessens the usefulness to the country of both sets 
of figures. 

The statistical situation at Washington, as between the 
Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture, 
is boneheaded in the highest degree. These two offices 
are compiling figures on the same subjects and publishing 
them under the seal of the Government. The figures 
conflict all along the line and no attempt worth mentioning 
is made to reconcile them. 

What private concern would pay two sets of men to 
contradict each other? 


Violence and Reaction 


LEARNED Southerner has written a book intended 

to prove that an extensive and growing sentiment was 
carrying the South toward voluntary abolition of slavery, 
but bitter denunciation by Northern abolitionists provoked 
bitter resentment until Southern feeling became so inflamed 
that peaceful emancipation was impossible. No doubt 
there was a violence in the abolition movement. that did 
the cause no good, for violence always tends to provoke 
reaction and defeat itself. After the executions that 
resulted from the Haymarket bomb-throwing, Chicago 
congratulated herself and was generally congratulated 
upon having signally discouraged anarchism. However, 
a university professor who can speak with authority on 
the subject has recently said: 

“‘A pamphlet issued by the anarchists, containing the 
speeches of the condemned men and some documents 
issued later on by Governor Altgeld, has been translated 
into nearly every civilized tongue, and is the chief anarchist 
propaganda document. I am reasonably sure that this 
pamphlet played no small réle in the mental development 
of Czolgosz.” 

When the Lawrence police, in subservience to highly 
conservative opinion, forcibly prevented strikers from 
sending their children out of town they were really insuring 
victory for the strikers. 

From time to time some American community— San 
Diego being the latest example—resorts to violence, with 
a mistaken notion that social order is somehow to be 
preserved thereby. In every case this is a play into the 
hands of the enemies of social order. 


The English View of Libel 


N A SOMEWHAT diluted form we could use the 

English law of libel in this country to immense advan- 
tage. Broadly speaking, the law is that you have great 
latitude of statement in discussing a man’s public char- 
acter; but if you to:~h his private character, look out! 
The other day, for exu...ple, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council delivered judgment in an appealed libel 
case. 

A newspaper had published a cartoon of an eminent 
colonial politician surrounded by such amiable mottoes 
as Ananias, Tammany, Dead Men’s Characters. The 
trial jury held that this cartoon was of a strictly political 
character, hence not libelous. The highest appellate 
tribunal upheld this view, dismissing the appeal and 
assessing costs against the appellant. An English mzga- 
zine, however, recently printed a string of satirical verses 
about Clodius—the last lines running: 

“*How cleverly he homeward stole and broke his prison 
and parole.”” Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiraity, promptly sued for libel, alleging that Clodius 
meant himself and the verses falsely charged him with 
having broken his parole during the Boer War. As the 
magazine at once printed an ample apology he did not 
ask for money damages. Justice Darling held that the 
verses were libelous, constituting not only a civil but a 
criminal offense, and pointedly suggested that any one 
who repeated the libel would get into jail. 

The English hold that an unconvicted man’s private 
character belongs to himself. The American view is that 
the newspapers may say whatever they please about the 
private character and personal affairs of people who are 
not in public life at all. 
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The Man Behind Clark 


T MAKES no difference whether Mr. Champ Clark 
I champs or is champed at the Baltimore convention. 

That event is in the dim distance as these thoughts 
are unleashed. The fact of importance, at the moment, 
is not what Mr. Clark’s fate shall be, but that Mr. 
Clark will have a fate. 

Whatever the outcome, all will admit that as an ante- 
convention candidate Mr. Clark created considerable of 
astir. Granting this, we come inevitably to the inquiry: 
Who stirred the stir? The answer is the plot of this 
narrative; also the moral. Likewise it is big with the 
reply to the thrilling question: Can an ex-politician 
come back? Reverting to the gold convention of 1896, 
where they nominated Palmer and Buckner, I use for a 
response tose immortal words of the Indiana states- 
man who charged down the center aisle shouting: ‘“‘ Mr. 
Chairman, the time and the hour and the man has came.” 

It’s true. A politician who disappeared © \to the murk 
some eleven years ago has come back, come back with 
even less noise than he made when he vanished —which 
is practically no noise at all—and played the Clark shoe- 
string up to the shoe store that will be either enlarged or 
dismantled at Baltimore, as the case may be. Not over- 
looking Fred Dubois or Senator Bill Stone, of Missouri, 
who have noiseless attributes not to be despised, I call 
your attention to R. F. Pettigrew, of South Dakota, the 
lean, cadaverous, whiskered, saturnine R. F. Pettigrew, 
who was one time frequent in the dispatches, who has 
been in the high grass for eleven years, and who is the 
astute person who caused most of this Champ Clark 
commotion before the convention. 

You had forgotten Pettigrew? Surely! Nearly every- 
body had forgotten Pettigrew, but Pettigrew hadn't 
forgotten anybody. You observed the progress of the 
Clark campaign? You saw how the Speaker grabbed 
delegates hither and yon, to the intense 
disgust of many other candidates 
whether to his ultimate success or not? 
You saw Clark carrying a good many 
states? You wondered why? Well, cease 
to wonder. One of the principal reasons 
was Pettigrew, of South Dakota. 

Along in ninety-nine and early in nineteen hundred 
most of the newspapers carried headlines once or twice 
a week: “Pettigrew Assails McKinley”; ‘Pettigrew 
Denounces Imperialism”; “Pettigrew Attacks Hanna.” 
That was when Pettigrew was a United States senator, 
and the headlines conveyed a conservative intimation of 
the truth. Whenever nothing else was stirring, Senator 
Pettigrew could be relied upon to arise in his place and, 
after stroking his whiskers a few times the right way, 
begin to stroke the Philippine policy of the Administration 
the wrong way. Rarely gifted with a supply of objurga- 
tion, animadversion, deprecation, condemnation, rebuke 
and censure, he displayed all his wares each time he rose 
to speak. He was bitter, oh, bitter as all get out! Then 
he get out himself, owing to circumstances back home 
over which he had no control, and the expression “‘to 
pettigrew”"’ became obsolete, and everybody thought he 
had become so too. 


Flitting and Gliding Through Political Mazes 


OU see, Pettigrew was one of that intense but in-bad 

band of patriots who walked dramatically out of the 
convention in St. Louis, in 1896, when Mr. Hanna and Mr. 
Platt and a few others refused to declare for the freé and 
unlimited coinage of silver, at the ratio of sixteen to one, 
without the aid or consent of any other nation, falling in 
on that celebrated occasion with Senator Teller, of Colo- 
rado, Fred Dubois, Frank Cannon, Charley Towne and 
some others, who decided it was free silver or bust with 
them, and all of whom busted in the natural course of 
events, 

Pettigrew had been a Republican senator but this was 
too much. He could not stand the ignominy of a gold 
platform or a gold standard or a gold anything. Tle whole 
situation was argentiferous to him. So he became a Silver 
Republican and oozed gradually into the Democratic 
party, playing a short engagement as a Populist while on 
the way. He concluded his senatorial term as a Democrat, 
and his Democracy concluded him. However, as his 
term did not expire until 1901, he had plenty of opportunity 
to tell Mark Hanna just what kind of a hairpin he con- 
sidered him, and he did, to the great discomfort of Mr. 
Hanna but to the delight of the galleries and some people 
on the floor whose names need not be mentioned at this 
writing. 

Then, as has been mentioned, he effaced himself. But 
when the campaign «° Champ Clark began, a tall thin 
man, wearing scraggly whiskers slightly streaked with 
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Every Time He Fiitted Something Happened 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


gray, and a square-topped hat, might have been observed 
flitting back and forth, hither and thither, hence and 
thence. That was Pettigrew. And about every time he 
flitted something happened that gave the Clark press- 
agents exceeding cheer. Also, each time he glode unosten- 
tatiously into the Ebbitt House, he brought with him a few 
prime samples of politics that were used to advantage 
by the Clark outfit. Nobody paid much attention to him. 
He let the other boys have the publicity, but he delivered 
the goods. Let “‘yea verily” be recorded as the answer 
to the query, Can an ex-politician come back? Pettigrew 
came back and made the other Democratic politicians 
engaged in supplying strategy for other Democrats look 
like strangers in the congressional poker game. 

Pettigrew went to Dakota in 1869 and worked as a 
laborer on the Government survey. He became a surveyor 
himself and worked at that, with real estate as a sideline 
in Sioux Falls, until he began to practice law. He was a 
member of the territorial legislature for a few terms and 
represented the territory as a delegate and a Republican 
in the Forty-seventh Congress. All this time he was 
playing politics—getting his hand 
was in the territorial council in 1884 and 1885, and duri 
the seesawing at the time of the division of the territory 
into the present states of North and South Dakota he 
was active in South Dakota affairs. 

It was then he really showed how much of a politician 
he is, and how effectively he can keep things to himself. 
Details are not important, but in one of the fights Petti- 
grew held a caucus of one hundred and forty-five delegates 
in a church, decided on a course of action, and kept the 
whole affair secret for two days when everybody was trying 
to find Sut what he had in mind. Then he voted his one 
hundred and forty-five, delegates as he saw fit, and ulti- 
mately gathered in the United States senatorship. He 
took his seat in December, 1889, and served two full 
terms—or twelve years—retiring as a Democrat after his 
free silver experiences. 

He wasn’t popular in the Senate in the later days of 
his term. The Republicans were in full power, and 
the Aldrich-Allison-Hale-Spooner machine was working 
without a slip. Pettigrew rasped that band of patriots, 
rasped and raked them, sneered at them, flayed them, 
satirized them—he certainly was very mean to them. 
Not many of them tried to come back at him, for Pettigrew 
could be meaner than any of them when he wanted to, 
which was about every time he felt called upon to speak. 
Besides, he was usually well fortified with facts, and when 


n, so to speak. He 



























a man has facts and is mean with them, what recourse 
has a patriot except silent contempt? So they resorted 
to silent contempt, and Pettigrew went along and his 
contempt was not of the silent kind. 

When he first went into the Senate he was reasonably 
regular in his Republicanism, but he had an independ- 
ent streak in him and gave the old leaders some uncom 
fortable hours. They all recognized his ability and they 
all feared his tongue. He was—and is—a quiet, un- 
obtrusive sort of a person, but shrewd. Still, when he 
had anything to say he said it. There was that time 
when he wanted to go away for a few weeks. He looked 
the Senate over and settled on Senator Wilkinson Cal 
of Florida. 

“Call,” he said, “I’ve got to go away fora time. I 
want to pair with you.” 

“Why with me?” asked Call. 

“Oh,” retorted Pettigrew, “you are more likely to be 
wrong on every question than any man I know of.” 

Pettigrew is a Westerner, and he lived out yonder for 
more than thirty years; but he looks like a Yankee, 
talks like a Yankee, thinks like a Yankee, and has every 
bit of the shrewdness they tell us the real Yankees have. 
Still, that isn’t to be wondered at. You see, he was born 
in Vermont, which explains some things. Also, if the 
Democrats are successful in his state, kindly observe 
the name and address of the senator who succeeds one 
or the other of the present incumbents. Said name and 
address are likely to be R. F. Pettigrew, of Sioux Falls; 
the same being the object of the come-back 
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A Successful Interview 


HE late Arthur McEwan, when he was working on 

a San Francisco newspaper, was attracted by the 
activities of a politician who was vulgar, illiterate and 
hideously ungrammatical in his method of expression. 
McEwan looked up this man and had 
a talk with him. Then he went back 
to the office and wrote the interview in 
the most perfect English, brilliant, pol- 
ished, and crammed the story ful! of classical 
allusions, quotations and big words. It was 
a most scholarly production and McEwan 
considered the satire great. Next day McEwan had a call 
from the politician. ‘I wanter thank yez for that inter- 
view,” he said. “It’s bully. Just what I said. You must 
be a grand shorthand reporter.” 


A Plain Give: Away 


WO Taft men were discussing the political attitude 

of a well-known Republican National Committeeman 
u fortnight before the Chicago convention. 

“How does he stand?” asked one. 

“Oh, I guess he’s switched to Roosevelt!" 

“What mak.s you think that?” 

“Well, I heard him talking about deciding the contests 
for delegates on their merits, and a lot of other blamed 
treachery like that.” 


A Mighty Good Horse 


C= AMOS McCAMPBELL, of Harrodsburg, Ker 


/ tucky, while at a race track, was approached by a 
negro tout who strongly urged a horse to win the next race 

The colonel is short and very stout. The tout was 
enthusiastic, but the colonel did not appear to be impressed 

Finally, in desperation, the tout said: “Why, Cunn 
Amos, look hyah. Dis hoss is so good today yo’ yo'se! 
could ride him an’ win wif him.” 

And the colonel put down a bet. 
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His Choice of Weapons 
JOHN B. IRISH, of San Francisco, was counsel befor 


the State Department in the matter of a claim of 
American client against one of the Latin-Ameri 
republics 

The Latin republic didn’t want to pay, and there was 
a long dispute, during which. the representative of the 
southern country claimed Irish had put a stain on h 
honor and said he intended-to challenge Irish to a duel 

John Hay, then Secretary of State, told Irish about the 
affair and asked: “What will you do, Lrish?” 

” Accept it, of course.’ 

‘Accept it?” 

“Certainly, and I shall name the weapons.” 

“What weapons shall you choose.” 

“Feet,” exclaimed Irish. “‘Good Iowa feet, the kind 
I was born with; and I'll kick that diplomatist do th 
street until the police interfere with the proceedings 
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What Is Meant by Production Efficiency 


OU have often watched a gang of 

men at work on some small job, 

and wondered why it was neces- 

sary for so many men to accom- 

plish such a small task. It wasn't. 
But, lacking proper direction, they did the 
best they could, which is generally very 
Y ostly. 

Just as it has been proven that bricks can 
be laid with five motions per brick instead 
of eighteen; that one man can handle seven- 
teen tons of pig iron in a day instead of 
thirteen; that five locomotives can be built 
where three were built before—so can the 
great Overland plants produce an automobile 
of equal or better quality and more of them, 
at less cost per car, than factories not so well 
equipped. 

Economy is efficiency. That which is 
most efficient is most economical for the con- 
sumer and most productive for the worker. 


We claim to have perfected not only the 


a, 


greatest organization in the business, but by 
simplifying ways and means, by cutting out 
all lost motion and wasted time, and by 
minimizing working space, we believe we 
have actually placed the entire production 
end of our business on a more economical, 
effective and efficient basis than any other 
plant in the industry. 


Three things are necessary to make the 
big output prove a success. Efftciency is 
gained by effective methods—not just by big 
operations which are permitted to go astray. 
First, there must be an unrestricted output; 
second, a simple set of standard shop 
methods for every man in the plant; and 
third, harmony and co-operation throughout 
the entire organization. 


On these pages are a few interior views 
of our plants. We show these to picture 
and prove our great equipment. Study 
them a moment. They illustrate the best 
in the industry—everything that is modern 
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Crank Case Assembly Room 


and economical. No small plant can afford 
a like equipment. It would be impractical. 

All this is due to a huge production. 
Making over 25,000 cars a year (the great- 
est production of its kind in the world) we 
can buy, produce and market at the least 
possible expense. The Willys-Overland 
Company has no long list of directors. 
Every share of stock is owned by the 
President— John N. Willys. He controls 
and directs. 

The few following facts show what is 
possible in an automobile plant of great 
production, where efficient methods of 
manufacturing are highly developed: 

We employ over 5000 men. The plants 
cover eighty acres of floor space. Our 
drop forge plant and machine shops are 
the largest in the industry. Millions of 
dollars are invested in automatic machinery 
alone—the greatest time and money savers 
ever invented. 
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OR examples of special equipment, 

only practical in a plant of large 

size, there is—an Olsen tensile 

strength testing machine of 100,000 

Ibs. capacity; one of the latest 
improved White-Souther endurance testing 
machines; an Olsen spring testing machine 
having a capacity of 6000 Ibs. In the drill- 
ing department there is automatic machin- 
ery which drills 32 bores at one time. In 
many plants these holes are drilled in sep- 
arately, so that in the time a less finely 
equipped plant turns out one drilled piece 
the Overland turns out thirty-two. This 
is efhiciency. 


In the sheet metal department you will 
find huge automatic punch presses, which 
stand 23 feet high. Here, also, you will 
find giant presses, which, at one swoop, 
transform a flat piece of sheet metal into 
an accurately and properly shaped frame 
side member. The machine used for press- 
ing out the cross members of the frame, and 
also for punching the hole in the brake 
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as Applied to a Huge Automobile Plant 


drums, weighs 49,000 lbs., almost 25 tons. 

The machine which is used for draw- 
ing out the brake drums is still larger, 
weighing 42 tons. This machine exerts 
2,000,000 Ibs. pressure and turns out 2000 
brake drums a day. You will find a dry 
kiln capable of storing a million and a 
quarter feet of lumber. 


And all of this gives you but a faint 
idea of the huge proportions and broad scale 
on which we manufacture. 

As we have so many times pointed 
out, a car is known and judged by the fac- 
tory that produces it—so do the fitness and 
economy of a car measure up with the 
efficiency and size of the plant at which it 
is made. 

Our Models 60 and 61 are sold at $1200 
and $1500. In Model 60 will be found 
practically every important part, point and 
feature of any $1500 car made. It seats 
five passengers; has a 35 horsepower mo- 
tor; pressed steel frame, with a_ single 
drop; selective transmission, three speeds 
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and reverse, fitted with the best bearings; 
a drop forged l-section front axle, fitted 
with the famous Timken bearings; lamps, 
tools and everything complete. This, ac 
cording to current market value, is a $1500 
car. Our price—$1200. 

Model 61 at $1500 is an $1800 value 
It has a 45 horsepower motor; seats five 
people; wheel base 115 inches; selective 
transmission, fitted with the fine F. & S 
annular bearings; Bosch magneto; full float- 
ing rear axle, fitted with limkens; pressed 
steel frame, double drop; 34x4 Q. D. tires; 
and is finished in dark Brewster green with 
all bright parts heavily nickel plated. Will 
you find this car under $1800? Our price— 
$1500. And this is only possible for the 
detailed reasons given above. The Over- 
land is the most finely finished and most 
economically produced, popular priced car 
in America. 

There is an Overland dealer in your city. 
Look him up and see the full line. 


Handsome catalogue A 26 on request. 
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Leaki 
HEN you set your 
fountain pen in your 
vest pocket, point 


up, Gravity pulls most of the 
ink down into the reservoir. 
But Capillary Attraction holds 
some ink in the feed tube. 
When your body heat — 98 
degrees—-gets to the air in the 
pen, thatair expands and belches 
up through that inky feed 
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when you remove the cap. 

Do you see why ordinary 
fountain pens are compelled to 
leak and smear? 


peace 


Buc the Parker Pen is com- 
pelled to mot leak. 


CURVE 


) The Parker, you see, has a 

| curved feed tube, the tip of 

| which touches the barrel. 

Note X-ray photo on left. 

That touch starts a downward 
Capillary Attraction which 

pulls all the ink down out of 

the feed tube the instant you 

set the pen in your pocket, 

! 

} 
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point up. This feed tube is the 
famous Lucky Curve, 

Thus Capillary Attraction, 
which makes other pens leak, 
keeps the Parker from leaking. 

Parker Pens write smooth and 
easy. Spear Head Ink Coutroller 
regulates a biotless flow, 14k 
gold pens tipped with polished 
Iridium never scratch or hitch, 

Standard style Parker “ucky 
Curve Pens $1.90 to $250.00, a 
cording to size andornamentation, 





New Parker Jack Knife 


Safety Pen 
couldn't leak if you begged it to 
Carry it upside down in any 


cketand see, Aliso small size 
for ladies, Prices $2.50 up 
New Parker 
Disappearing Clip 
gripe like steel, but steals out of 
the way when you write, 

Get a Parker Peo on trial. 
If unsatisfactory in any way, re- 
turn within to days and dealer 
will promptly refund yourmoney. 
We protect him from joss. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Parker Pens send us bis name for 
complete catalogue, and we'll 
deal with you direct. 

Don't put it off till tomorrow. 


Parker Pen Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store 
ii Park Row, Opposite Post Office 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


NCE the most conclusive, the Senate of 
the United States has become the most 
inconclusive body of legislators on earth. 


| A short time ago the statesmen spent an 


the Parker 


| debate, or stra 


| hour trying to adjourn from Saturday to 


Monday, and there was nothing before the 
house to keep the statesmen in session a 
minute—no fight, or question of policy, or 
. What it was, was 
simply a lack of finality. Why adjourn? 
Or, on the other hand, why not adjourn? 
Nobody had a reason for taking either 


| step; and they fiddled round, twenty-three 


to twenty-three, until the sergeant-at-arms 
dug Senator Bankhead out of his committee 
room; and then they decided they might 
as well quit for Sunday. That greatest 
legislative forum in the universe is in such 
sad case that it cannot even get rid of 
itself. 

It is the same on every other proposition. 
There isn’t a leader or a director, an expe- 
ditor or a manager, a maneuverer or a 
strategist, a politician or a statesman on 
the job. There are a few men who might 
do things if they cared to take hold; but 
they are afflicted with acute attacks of 


| what’s-the-useitis—and, when you come 


tube; blows ink out under the | 

pen point; musses the writing 

end of the pen, and your fingers 
ew pen, J gi 


right down to it, what is the use? The 
Senate is so split that no faction or party 
has a majority. It is an inchoate affair, 
competes of ninety-odd men who are ail 
trying to be leaders. There are good 
followers in the Senate, but there is nobody 
to follow. Itisa scrambled, disgusted, dis- 
couraged, despondent, careless affair—the 
present Senate of the United States—and 
it is rapidly getting no better. 

Uncle Murray Crane saw it a long time 
ago—and he quit. Uncle Murray is a 
conscientious little worker. With the 
powerful Aldrich in command he was a 
useful lieutenant; but that is all he ever 
was—a lieutenant. When Aldrich left 
Crane soon found that a lieutenant cannot 
be in command of a lot of people who think 
they are major-generals and a lot of people 
who do not care whether they sta 7 in the 
ranks or not, even as privates. e took 
brave hold, but he could do nothing. The 
situation was against him. His party was 
divided and his wing of it was distrusted, 
and still is. He hasn’t force enough to 
be a real leader, and his suavity and 
gumshoeing didn’t help any. 


The Valedictory of the Glooms 


Moreover, Crane was uneasy and uncom- 
fortable. He had hoped there would be a 
turn in the tide that would bring back the 
old, orderly, effective days; but this was 
not to be. Instead, there was an increased 
demand for popular issues, and an increased 


| number of new senators who came more or 


| what was coming and got out. 


less directly from the people. Aldrich saw 
Hale saw 
it too. It was more imperative with Hale 
than with Aldrich, for Aldrich might have 
been reélected; but Hale could not have 


| been. Still, the effect was the same; but 


| reason. 


Crane hung on. 

Then the Congress passed the constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of senators by popular vote; the 
Massachusetts legislature, then in session, 
immediately adopted it and Crane said he 
would have no more of it. Nor is it fair to 
Crane to say, as has been said, that he quit 
because he ao he couldn’t be elected by 
a popular vote. He did not quit for that 
He withdrew from public life 
because he was disgusted with the present 
trend of politics; because he did not know 
how to stop it and because he thought 
himself far better out of the Senate than in 
it. Other conservative Republicans are soon 
to follow his example—some voluntarily, 
and some ause they must, 

“If the legislature in my state adopts the 
constitutional “:mendment providing for 
the direct electioi; of the senators by the 
people that legislature will have my resig- 
nation as senator five minutes after it has 

assed the amendment,” said one Repub- 
ican senator the other day. “I have sat 
up there on the hill and watched that 
Senate deteriorate for the past five years, 
and it is now simply impossible to do any- 
thing orto get anything done. I do not 
intend to talk about the men in the Senate; 
but if ~~ person who is interested will take 
the trouble to contrast the present Senate, 
where many members were in effect elected 
by the popular vote, with the Senate as it 


was five or ten years ago, what I mean will 
be understood easily. And, with a direct 
mg vote for senators, the body will 
ose its effectiveness, because no senator 
will be able to serve more than one term— 
unless under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. It will get to be even a more 
inconclusive affair than it is now, and as it 
is now it is hopeless.” 

These men who make these protests are 
conservatives, members of the old machine; 
men who took orders and obeyed them; 
men who were accustomed to seeing a 
policy mapped out and EE through; fol- 

owers of, first, the Rem yg: coo 
Platt-of-Connecticut—Allison igarchy, 
and then of Boss Aldrich himself. he old 
order has passed, and they can think = 
nothing to do but make their protest 
retiring. They see no ray of light ~ tf 
The country is a total loss,with no insurance. 


The Passing of the Pessimists 


Spooner sensed this some years ago. 
Aldrich and Hale followed him. Bailey, on 
the Democratic side, saw the handwriting 
on the wall. Now Crane has gone; and 
Crane will be followed by others of the Old 
Guard, some of whom will retire before 
they are retired, and some will be retired 
whether they want to retire or not. They 
do not understand what is going on. They 
say the present system of senatorial checks 
and balances is the safeguard of the country 
with the House of Representatives a popu- 
lar body, dependent on the whim of the 
pea and elected every two years. They 

lieve in the power of the organization 
and of its supremacy. They think the 
machine is the thing. They distrust the 
people and scoff at the products of popular 
elections and _ selection. They cannot 
change—so they quit. Every last one of 
them seems to be convinced the country is 
on the verge of a revolution; that our 
institutions are tottering; that we are lost. 

At that, the men in the Senate who are 
discouraged have some grounds for that 
feeling. There is more piffling done up 
there than ever before in the history of this 
country. Nobody cares. The usual pro- 
gram is about like this: The Senate is 
called to order. The morning hour is 
opened. Then Senator Heyburn gets up 
and talks for one or two or three or four 
hours, as the case may be, and the rest of 
the senators go to their rooms or downtown 
or to any other agreeable place, and ad- 
journment is taken without advance. 
Some wanted to get through in time to 
adjourn without date before the national 
conventions. There was much opposition 
to this. So long as there seemed to be 
a chance that Mr. Taft would be renomi- 
nated, a certain set of the senators insisted 
on staying in session indefinitely, in order 
to do things to embarrass Mr. Taft. When 
the shift came and Colonel Roosevelt's 
chances grew brighter this certain set 
was willing to adjourn, but the others 
thought it might be just as well to stay 
and complete the work of the session. 


Who and What is Being Done 


It goes like that on about every proposi- 
tion. They shift and trim, jig and amble, 
fuss and back and fill—and nobody knows 
what anybody wants to do; nor does any 
senator know himself. The Old Guard is 

ted; the new element is suspicious— 
between the two nothing is done; nor 
is anything more than half done. Then 
the Senate has a Democratic House, shoot- 
ing all sorts of propositions at it; and be- 
tween its own inertness and the radicalness 
of the House everybody is unhappy and 
very few senators care whether school keeps 
or nof. 

Reed Smoot, the Mormon apostle, who is 
a senator from Utah, is a tall, thin, in- 
dustrious man who thinks he owes it to his 
party to try to lead his Republican brethren 
out of the morass. Smoot is about as well 
qualified to be a senate leader as he is to be 
a matinée idol—almost, but not quite. He 
has been useful because he was so intensely 
industrious that the other senators piled 
work on him that would have broken down 
a man of a less serious turn of mind than 
Smoot. During each of the two tariff 
sessions “‘Let Smoot do it!” was heard 
every time there was a task nobody else 
cared to tackle. Smoot has tried, but he 


couldn’t make it. He was willing enough 
to be the leader, but he could not put into 
opevation the little formality of getting 
men to follow him. y cares to try 
to take the initiative. If anybody ever 
becomes ambitious and endeavors to get 
something done ail the rest of the senators 
laugh at him; and a dozen or so of them 
object because they do not think it is 
= while. They think nothing is worth 
while 

The Progressives, having a right from 
previous experiences to be suspicious, are 
always looking for ulterior motives. The 
regulars are harassed by their inability to 
work in the old, methodical, machine way. 
The Democrats have their differences. A 
dozen or so men are distributed on the 
floor who are not of senatorial caliber or 
anywhere near it. These pettifoggers buzz 
and wrangle and fuss all chow. There is 
a growing disposition to outradical any- 
thing this country has ever seen in the way 
of restrictive legislation. The conserva- 
tives cannot understand what has hap- 
pened. All in all, it is a fearful mess—that 
Senate; and it is getting messier every 
minute. 

It has been in session since last Decem- 
ber, and it has done practically nothing. 
It is away behind on the money bills and 
has accomplished very little in the way of 
genera! legislation. The months have been 
devoted to talk—to inconsequential, ram- 
bling, unillyminating, non-informative talk. 
It is a rare occasion when there are as many 
as thirty senators on the floor. Nobody 
knows what is happening or what is going 
to happen; and nobody seems to care. 
There isn’t a real leader on either side. 
“It is impossible to get anything done,” 
wails every senator. Still, that isn’t quite 
true. Some things are being done, but 
those things are the senators themselves, 
if it be not treason to refer to a senator as a 
thing, which I trust it is not—but suppose 
it is! And when the Senate does adjourn 
it will have accomplished very little. 


Ham, Sweet Ham 


Those persons who are wondering what 
sort of a president Champ Clark will 
make—provided he is in position to make 
any sort of a president at all after March 
fourth next—are hereby informed he will 
make just the same kind of a president 
everybody expects him to make; but those 
who have not attended any of Mrs. Clark's 
Wednesday afternoons may not know she 
is likely to introduce some very populer 
features into the White House if she gets 
a chance. 

One of these features will be ham— 
Missouri ham. Mrs. Clark keeps open 
house on Wednesday afternoons. She 
lives in a big apartment up on Sixteenth 
Street, and the word has been passed that 
everybody who is anybody is expected to 
call round on those afternoons and get 
some ham. The ham is always there and 
so are the people, for Washington is 
densely populated with folks who will go 
long distances to get ham—or anything else 
that is free. 

Mrs. Clark brings her hams from Bow- 
ling Green, Missouri. They are big, sweet, 
home-smoked hams, and she knows how 
such hams should be cooked. The ham is 
placed on a table in the parlor and Miss 
Genevieve Clark, who is a very pretty girl, 
presides with the carving knife. When the 
visitors arrive, and as soon as they have 
re the hostess, they sit down and Mrs. 

‘lark says: “Ham, Genevieve.”” Where- 
upon Miss Clark cuts a slice of ham—she 
can carve very pan oy and places it on 
a slice of home-made bread. She covers 
the ham with another slice of bread and 
serves a sandwich that is delicious. 

No limit is placed on the number of 
slices of ham for each guest. You are 
welcome to call for ham until you are full 
of it—which is often done, by-the-way. 
When Miss Clark has exhausted the re- 
sources of one ham another is brought in, 
and she carves until everybody is satisfied. 

Imagine the crush at future W hite House 
receptions if the word is passed that real 
Missouri ham will be served instead of 
sticky punch and lettuce sandwiches. Mrs. 
Clark says that is what will happen. Where- 
upon Washingtonians are for Mrs. Clark 
for next mistress of the White House—espe- 
cially those Washingtonians who like ham. 
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AND THE FLOODS CAME 


T IS only within the last few years 

that levees in this country have been 
scientifically planned and constructed. 

First, the grade must be determined 
how high shall it be built? Fora century, 
more or less, high-water marks have been 
preserved. It would, therefore, seem easy 
to fix a grade—say, five feet above the 
highest known water—and build to that; 
but those learned in Mississippi lore under- 
stand that it is not always the greatest 
water that leaves the highest mark. Several 
floods have gone higher on the gauges than 
that of 1882, when, in fact, they carried far 
less water; but in 1882 there were two hun- 
dred and eighty-four crevasses, and possibly 
half the river escaped over the banks. Other 
floods registered a higher gauge on less 
aciual water, because the levees held intact. 

Tne crown of a levee must be built above 
the maximum to which the flood will proba- 
bly rise with the river closely confined from 
Cairo to the Gulf. Having fixed this grade, 
the work is begun by taking off the surface 
earth, which is generally full of twigs and 
vegetable matter inviting percolation. This 
is used for a supporting banquette behind 
the levee. Then the main embankment is 
thrown up, generally by wheeled scrapers. 
The engineer cannot select his material; he 
must take whatever the river has put there. 
This may be sandy, loamy,or “‘ buckshot” 

a bluish clay, so called because when dry it 
breaks into pellets the size of buckshot. 
When wet the buckshot becomes plastic 
and gummy, does not dissolve and wash 
away. It is considered the best material 
obtainable. The light loamy soil brought 
down by the Missouri River is the worst. 
When water stands long against such a 
levee it becomes saturated, almost like 
gelatine, and trembles beneath the tread of 
aman. People behind these embankments 
always feel scary when they see the water 
piling up twenty feet higher than their 
ands. If water gets started through the 
levee the earth crumbles away like brown 
sugar. Yet, when well sodded with Ber- 
muda grass these levees hold surprisingly. 

One of the greatest difficulties is to get a 
secure foundation. The river is continually 
changing its course, leaving innumerable 
sloughs on each side—lopped-off lakes 
which at one time formed part of the main 
channel. Many of these ancient sloughs 
are now completely filled by recent de- 
posits. They must be crossed by heavy 
dikes of earth; and it often happens that 
the mucky foundation is insufficient to sus- 
tain the embankment. Such a levee may 
sink during construction—two feet, four 
feet, six feet. Whisky Chute promptly 
sank eighteen feet when the water came 
against it—an army of laborers toiled night 
and day to keep its crest above the flood. 

A big levee, when completed, may have a 
base of from one hundred and twenty to 
two hundred feet—even more. Two wag- 
ons may drive abreast upon its twenty-foot 
crown. When Bermuda grass welds this 
into a compact mass it seems as solid as the 
eternal rocks. 


When the River Breaks Bounds 


What makes it break? In 1882 the water 
rose gradually until it stood level with the 
crown. People turned out and fought. 
They topped the crown with sacks full of 
earth, raising their embankments as the 
river rose. Sacks laid in tiers defended the 
fresh earth; planks set on edge revetted it. 
By every frantic means a desperate people 
could contrive they kept their heads a few 
inches above those angry waters. On the 
twenty-eighth of February the winds joined 
forces with the river and furiously lashed 
the banks. Next morning there were forty 
crevasses—fifty-six miles of puny barriers 
swept away! “You can’t fence in a bull 
with potato ridgés!”” remarked a disgusted 
engineer. 

At Baton Rouge the same struggle has 
been going on day and night— white people 
and black people, governor and huckster, 
convicts and cadets, splashing side by side 
in the water, trying to save their town! 

When the levees were practically de- 
stroyed in 1882 it was like kicking down an 
ants’ nest—the people swarme:i out and 
built them up again. Down they went 
again in 1883 and 1884. “Higher! Higher!” 
the people cried, as if salvation lay in height 
alone. Under the tremendous impulse 
given to levee building, by 1890 the entire 





system towered three feet higher than ever. 
Then another flood came, and crevasses 
occurred befpre the water reached the 
crowns. The dazed people could not under- 
stand. “Lordy, boss, I seen dat levee when 
she busted. De top wuzall right. She wuz 
solid up one side and down de udder; but de 
groun’ behine her riz up—den it all fell in.”’ 
Hidden weakness caused these breaks 

perhaps a rotten stump had left a cavity 
that was searched out by tremendous pres- 
sure. Maybe it wasasandboil. Sandboils 
often occur many feet behind the base 
of a levee thai is apparently—and really 
solid; but the levee had been constructed 
over one of those forgotten sloughs or sand- 
bars. Resistless pressure forces water from 
the river underneath the levee and it spurts 
up inside, forming 2 sand crater—like a 
volcano. When discovered in time the 
sandboil is hooped; a semicircular dam is 
built round it with sacks full of earth. 
The water running through the outer levee 
is dammed up in the hoop—creating an 
inner pressure that prevents such rapid 
rush as would tear out the levee. 


The Effect of Changing Channels 


The enterprising crayfish keeps busy 
making holes just where they will do the 
most harm. He has caused many a muddy 
seep. So long as water trickles clear this 
seepage frightens nobody; it is bringing no 
dirt and causing no cavity inside. Crayfish 
holes are credited with so many breaks that 
the Irish levee laborer would never kill a 
crayfish: ‘Faith! an’ ain’t ’e the poor 
man’s fri’nd?”’—tearing down levees and 
making more work. 

Once a kingfisher was caught industri- 
o—- digging a hole already eight feet deep. 

In lower Louisiana the beaver, muskrat and 
fiddler crab have all taken “heir turns at 
showing prejudice against the levce system. 

hese seepage holes, from whatever 
cause, may do great damage without ac- 
tually breaking a levee, for seepage water is 
exceedingly detrimental! to crops. It seems 
to have been filtered of all its rich fertil- 
izing properties and to have absorbed a poi- 
sonous alkali. All Egypt knows that ditch 
water must never be used for irrigation. 

Suppose the levee holds its: crown above 
the overflow, keeps its middle puncture- 
+ wa and conceals no defect n foundation. 
What can break it? A caving bank. 

With a consciousness of all he has de- 
stroyed, old Father Mesaseba is a mighty 
restless sleeper and never lies quietly in bed. 
Forever turning and twisting, he shifts 
from side to side, tearing down and build- 
ing up again. In March, 1912, a shoreline 
survey at Fitler Landing, just above 
Vicksburg, showed a channei five hundred 
feet from the base of the levee. Perfectly 
safe? Apparently. On Tuesday, April 
thirtieth, this channel was two hundred feet 
from the levee. Within twenty-four hours 
that two hundred feet had caved away 
and the river was actually gnawing at the 
embankment. 

If Father Mesaseba took a notion to tote 
that levee off there was no use trying to 
hinder him—not from the river side. The 
best that could be done was to build a 
loop within, so that when the cld levee 
crumbled away there would be a new one 
behind it. 

Some theorists maintain, in opposition 
to a levee system, that the river should be 
straightened, so that the water might flow 
off more rapidly. Water loses a lot of time 
in turning corners—that's a fact. They 
suggest outlets and reservoirs to hold the 
excess, which sounds mighty nice. If the 
river could be straightened and would stay 
straight—-if the water could be induced 
to run off like a good little boy and not 
overflow the land—that would be an ideal 
condition. But—Mississippi River water 
breeds a swarm of ifs and buts—here is the 
answer: Take the stretch from Cairo to 
New Orleans—a given distance, a given 
fall, with a given velocity. The trouble 
right now with the Mississippi River is that 
its mushy banks can scarcely stand the 
present velocity. If by some omnipotent 
hand the river were set absolutely straight 
this velocity would be greatly increased and 
ravenous currents huried from bank to 
bank. A granite channel may stand this, 
but a brown-sugar channel will not! 

If that meddlesome person were to grab 
old Father Mesaseba, fold him in his arms, 


tuck his legs together and command, “Now 
shorten yourself! Lie straight in bed?” 
what would the old fellow do? He’s been 
used to having his own way for a powerful 
long time. He might very well say, “ 
gathered this bed and brought it here 
leafmold from York state, boulder dust 
from the Rockies, glacier washings and 
loess from the cold North. This is my bed, 
and I'll lie in it like I darn please!""—or 
words to that effect. Father Mesaseba gets 
sort of fretful when poor white trash meddle 
with him. There'd be such a scuffling and 
cavorting as was never before in the history 
of rivers. 

This turning and twisting process would 
probably continue until the river had re- 
gained its old length, restored its old pitch 
and velocity. Meanwhile the geographers 
would have to make a new map of the val- 
ley, resurvey the boundaries of states and 
note that a number of cities had “become 
one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Their sites 
would have been washed away and lakes 
would be in their stead. 

An outlet has a tendency to halt the 
velocity of the stream. Whenever the 
Mississippi begins to stop hurrying it 
begins to drop gravel, and a great deal of 
etcetera. 

This question is frequently asked: “ Does 
levee building tend to raise the bottom of 
the channel? Or does the river, by confine- 
ment, scour out and deepen?” For a long 
while levee opponents asserted that the 
river would have a tendency to fill up; in 
other words, that the river would build its 
bottom higher and higher just so long as 
men continued to build their ridges higher 
and higher. “After a while,” they insisted, 
‘you'll have an elevated river—you'll have 
to climb upstairs when you want to get on 
a steamboat.” 

Mississippi River engineers agree that 
there is not the slightest evidence of levee 
building having a tendency to raise the low- 
water level. Of course, by confining a flood 
they make it higher, just as the same 
amount of water would naturally rise to 
a greater height in a goblet than it would 
in a foot-tub. 

Aside from theories, here’s a hopeful tale 
of progress : 
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This shows a diminishing number of 
crevasses, with less and less destruction of 
levees and farther apart in point of time. 
During the years not mentioned the levees 
held intact. 


A National Highway 


Since 1884 there has been a phenomenal 
development of alluvial lands; cities have 
sprung up; manufacturing industries and 
railroads—all utterly impossible without a 
levee system. No railroad could continue 
in business through a land where it must lie 
under water for two months and then rebuild 
itself when the flood went down. 

The money lost by a single overflow 
would much more than pay for an efficient 
levee system. One lineal mile of levee 
protects twenty square miles of country 
‘The people living in that country are 1 
able to keep their neighbor’s water from 
overwhelming them, and they ask their 
neighbor’s aid. 

The Mississippi River is the great na 
tional highway; it is also the great nationa! 
drain. The people of that country are free 
buyers and good spenders. Much of their 
product goes abroad for cash and the cash 
is spent at home. That part of their crop 
which stays at home feeds the spindles and 
the mouths, and forms the greatest industry 
of New England. 

When these levees are made secure by 
the nation—as they should be—then will 
the Mississippi Valley become the most 
bountiful producer of national wealth; but 
if the nation should abandon them the coun- 
try would revert to a wilderness— the home 
of deer and bear and panther. 
























Vaseline 

A handy tube of “Vase- 
line” is something you ought 
always to have within reach. 


It has so many uses you can 
never tell when you may want it. 


There is nothing better than 
“Vaseline” for the skin —nothing 
on earth that is purer. It is sten 
lized in the process of manufacture 
and never turns rancid. 

“Vaseline” is just what the out 
door man or woman needs to keep 
face and hands in go d condition 

There are twelve different “V aselines,” 
for particular tastes and particular needs 


Wate for descnptive booklet to-day 


Chesebrough Mig. Company 


(Consolidated ) 
15 State Street Branch Offices 
New York City Lendon — Mesirea! 
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A plain talk on Carbon Deposit 


Chere are three mistaken ideas on carbon deposit. 


(1) Light colored oil is commonly supposed to leave the least | 


carbon deposit. 
fear of excessive carbon deposit. 
ing oils are ‘‘non-carbon”’ are 
often accepted as sound. 


Our experience has clearly 
shown that : 


(1) Color is an unsafe guide 

determining the amount of 
carbon In an oil, 

(2) The body of the oil does 
not determine the amount of 
carbon deposit. The heaviest 
oil that can be properly used 
gives the most efficient automo- 
bile lubrication. 


) “*Non-carbon’’ oils do not exist. 
Lubricating oils are a hydro-carbon prod- 
uct. Were all carbon eliminated, the 
nil could not lubricate. The free carbon 
is the only carbon that can be safely 
removed 


The amount of carbon deposited in 
the cylinders depends partly on the car- 
buretion and gasoline combustion, partly 
on the oil, partly on its fitness for the car. 


Unfortunately, the more the layman 
tries to comprehend carbon deposit, the 
more he is bewildered. He needs 
authoritative guidance. 


Equipped with the experience gained 
from our authoritative position in lubrica- 
tion, we studied every make of American 
automobile and many foreign makes. 


We found that no one grade of lubri- 
cating oil would suit all cars. We pro- 
duced our Gargoyle Mobiloils in several 
grades, and prepared a schedule showing 
the correct grade for each make of car. 


The complete schedule (printed in 
part on the right) will be mailed you 
on request 


We refined and filtered these oils to 
remove free carbon. Aside from furnish- 
ing the correct oil for each car, that is 
the most that any producer can do 
toward eliminating carbon deposit. 


We can say without fear of successful 
contradiction, that these oils establish a 
world standard for automobile lubrication. 


GARCONLe 


Mobiloil 


» barrels, half-barrels, in § and 
They are named: 






Gargoyle Mobilotis are put up i 
\ gallon sealed white cana 





Gargoyle Nw 
Gargoyle —_- 

+ w “D” 
Gargoyle _ 
Gargoyle “Arctic.” 


All are Sranded with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of man- 
wlacture. They are handled by the higher class garages, auto 
supply stoves and others who supply lubricants. 


(2) Heavy-bodied oils are often avoided through 


(3) Claims that some lubricat- 








A guide to correct Automobile 
lubrication 


Explanation: in the schedule the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example, ‘A"’ means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloi! A.” “‘Arc."’ means 
“Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For ali electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloi! A. The recommendations cover beth pleas 
ure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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EVENING POST 


THE PERFECT 
THIRTY-SIX 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


from a vine; to dip their fingers in the four- 
tain, or to eat an ice at one of the little 
tables. The place was packed with poaee 


| every day the show lasted. Women? 
| all of them. 


In fact, the men came in large 
bunches, and some brought opera-glasses. 

“And now you've asked the inevitable 
question. No, I’m not asingle bit offended. 
I expected it. 
pends entirely—or almost entirely--on the 
way the girl was brought up and on what 
kind of ahem she had when she was little. 
If her mother was able to give her character 
and common-sense, and some knov-ledge of 
the world as it really is, the chances are 
that the cloak model will remain in the 
same state of angelic purity that you and 
your friends occupy. The working girl, if 
yvu want the truth, tends to prudi oe hen 
and no wonder. 

“We had a girl in our place two years ago, 
a girl from the West, who simply bubbled 
over with the joy of life. M’ree was an 


| orphan, and the only relative she had in the 


world was an older sister who came to New 
York to study for grand opera. I suppose 
the family spent all its savings on her 
music, but after all she never got as far as 
the Metropolitan. When the old folks 
died and M’ree came on to be with her 
sister, Sister was earning twenty-five dollars 
a week, singing the Ragtime Violin in a 
Forty-second Street cabaret. M’ree got a 
job as model.” 


Back to Beatrice 


“One of the buyers, a nice old gentleman 
from somewhere in Maryland, took a fancy 
to M’ree, and once when he was on he asked 
her to go to dinner with him. M’ree was 
wild to go, and finally I told her I thought 
it would be all right. Well, she flew out 


| at noon and bought new pumps and silk 
| stockings and a pair of long white gloves 


| and a gold band for her hair. 


| spent almost a week’s salary on that oe 


But it was her first, and you couldn't 
blame her. Her sister loaned her an even- 
ing gown, and M’ree went blissfully down- 
town to the hotel where she was to meet the 
buyer. But, do you know, the man never 
turned up at all! Probably some business 
acquaintance met him and they went off 
together. Perhaps he was detained some- 
where. Perhaps he just forgot all about 
it. Anyhow, poor little M’ree in her new 


All I can say is that it de- | 





The child | 


finery she couldn't afford to buy sat in the | 


reception room until she wanted to die of 
humiliation and disappointment. Twice 
she had him paged, but he plainly wasn’t 


there, and when nine o’clock came M’ree | 


knew that he wouldn’t turn up. The 

girl began to cry a little, and the first thing 
she knew a young man was standing close 
to her, looking straight at her and smiling. 
M’ree smiled back ever so faintly, and the 
young man said: ‘Little girl, what do you 
say to taking a ride in « taxi and telling me 
all about it?’ 

““Of course M’ree knew she had no busi- 
ness doing it, but she felt that she couldn’t 
go home to get the laugh, so she went with 
the young man. They drove up the Avenue 


| and through the park, and they had some- 


* | that he could hurt her. 


after that. 


| sense of humor. 


’ | thing to eat and then he took her home. 


M’ree said she talked to him and made him 
laugh, and told him some of the stories she 
had told us about the West, and I know he 
must have despised himself for dreaming 
Because when he 
parted with her, she said, he held her hand 
and said: ‘Little girl, you’ve given me a 
delightful evening and a good lesson too.’ 

**M’ree wasn’t in New York a great while 
An old uncle out West died 
and Jeft her a thousand dollars, on con- 
dition that she come back and live with 
her aunt. M’ree didn’t want to go. She 
confided in me that there was a man 
back there who wanted to marry her. He 
was a nice enough chap, but she didn’t like 
his business. He was an undertaker, and 
that appealed a little toostrongly to M’ree’s 
But I settled her. ‘See 
here,’ said I, ‘you don’t know when you’re 


| in luck. A thousand dollars and a good 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


General Sales Offices, 


29 Broadway, New York City. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of tne world. 
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man waiting for you! Say, you go back to 
Beatrice, Nebraska, and marry the under- 
taker and thank your stars.’ And she 
went, and pretty soon we got her weddin 
ecards. And that was the last we’ hear 
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of M’ree, but I know she’s happy. Anyhow, | 


she’s safe.” 
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This Kind 
of Corn | 


Cooked, sweetened, 
rolled into thin fluffy bits 
and toasted to a crisp, ap- 
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petizing brown, becomes 


Post 
Toasties 


A tenpting, wholesome 


food for the whole family. 


It is fine served right 
from the package. with 
cream and sugar or fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
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THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To every automobile or truck owner or manufacturer—to everyone who uses a stor- 

age battery for any purpose whatever —to anyone who rides on a railroad train. 

Within the great U-S-L plant, pictured above, the world’s largest in the field of specialized electrical manufac- 
ture, are centered the facilities and skill growing out of fourteen years’ pioneer experience in perfecting storage 
batteries of all classes and making dynamos and electric regulating devices for the most exacting uses. 





In this typically modern factory, every detail that has a bearing on quality and uniformity of output has been 
developed to a degree of perfection which could be reached only by engineers who have concentrated for years 
to make their product excel. 


Exhaustive research work, most accurate expert inspection at every stage, and absolute standardization of 
parts, are factors which contribute to establish the unusual character of a product bearing the U-S-L trademark. 


Rigid testing of both raw materials and finished product, conducted in completely equipped individual testing 
laboratories for each product, guarantees the efficiency and service-value of every piece of U-S-L equipment. 


U-S-L Specialized Electrical Products 


U-S-L Storage Batteries (formerly National) U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter 


For Electric Vehicles —In rigorous commercial and pleasure car serv- 
ice, this battery has established a high standard of efficiency, because 
of its great power and sustained voltage dependability. 

U-S-L Sparkers and Auto Lighters —Have earned leadership in 


The ““ Fly-Wheel Starter’’ that has taken automobile engineers by 
storm. t is a special combination motor and generator installed in 
place of the usual engine fly wheel. Watch for it on leading 1913 cars 


maintaining high capacity for Ignition of automobile and motor boat U-S-L Axle ighting Equipment (Bliss System) 
engines, electric light for automobiles, etc. 

U-S-L Stationary Batteries —Of proved superiority for the many uses The pioneer in the field; now standard. Six thousand of thes« 
where a battery of this type is employed. Economical and convenient wonderful equipments supply electric light for the best type of railway 
for electric lighting country homes remote from power circuits. -cars frota Maine to California 


Strong Service Co-Operation 


Service to customers along lines of active co-operation is another feature in the U-S-L policy as typically modern as U-S-L manufacture. The 
U-S-L Service Corps is composed of men trained in the handling of U-S-L products. ‘These men operate from the U-S-L Service Stations main- 
tained in eight of the largest cities. ‘They keep in touch with the every day performance of U-S-L products and co-operate toward the end of con- 
tinuously maximum efficiency. At all U-S-L Service Stations a stock of spare parts is kept —an obvious advantage to both owner and manufacturer. 
Write for Information. Don’t buy an automobile or truck, gasolene or electric, or install 
a storage battery for any use, until you learn about U-S L. Correspondence is solicited. 


The U. S. Light & Heating Co.—General Offices: 30 Chu:ch St., New York —Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 
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Nature’s Storehouse 


of Health 


F YOU knew the wenderful blood building, energy 
[icin qualities which Nature has stored away in old- 
fashioned purple Concord Grapes, you would drink more 
grape juice. 
With meals and between meals, at home and whenever 
you stop at a fountain to quench hot weather thirst — 
always ordering 


Armours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


to insure the richest, finest, purest, most delicious grape 
juice it is possible to produce. 

For all this magic grape chemistry comes to you, undi- 
luted and unsweetened, in all its natural richness, in Armour's 
Grape Juice 

The Armour Grape Juice Plants, situated in the heart of 
the famous Concord Grape g rrowing sections, command the 
cream of each season's crop. 

Each day's picking goes to the press that day— grapes are 
never held over to wilt and wither. 

All the original freshness and flavor is retained by sterili- 
zation and air tight bottling. 

\rmour’s Grape Juice is pure grape essence 
delicious, refreshing and beneficial of all beverages. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists, at 
fountains, buffets and clubs. It will help you resist the 
enervatieon of long sultry summer days. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. Address Armour and 
Company, Dept. 160, Chicago. 


the most 
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fl DILEMMA AND THE 
DECALOGUE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T could line right along and plug every 
in.h till I got him,” Rickey soliloquized. 
“But if he ain’t a lulu bird:” 

To test the justice of his boast he drew 
a bead on the E in the maker’s name on 
the wagon and pulled the trigger. A faint 
blot instantly appeared above the middle 
bar of the letter—a center shot, almost to 
a hair’s breadth. 

A low whistling sounded behind him, 
and he turned and saw Simmons with a 


| bloody rag wrapped round his left hand. 


“He nust have gophered down behind 
that critter!” said Simmons. “ He’s clipped 
a end off my finger for me—dern Pped 
Well, he can’t get away; and the Don’s 
started off with his horse to circle round 
and take him in the rear.” 

“I’m sorry for the Don,” said Rickey. 


| “He was sure a nice old man; bu* as 


for —— See there! Good boy, Tempe!” 

Gamm had left his cover, leaped across 
to the wagon and was at the head of the 
plunging chestnut stallion. Rickey joined 
in the fusillade that followed; but there 
was a delighted grin on his face as he did 


| so and he made four bad misses consec- 


utively. Simmons was already running 


| back to where the horses had been left and 


called to Rickey to follow him; but Rickey 
waited long enough to see Gamm spring 
into the saddle and set off at a mad run, 
whooping defiance. 

He had a start that made him a mere 
speck in the distance before his pursuers 
could get their horses out of the draws and 
on level ground; but, once there, the 
ranchmen rode at a pace that kept Gamm’s 
lead from increasing. 

‘And there’s no place for him to go,” 
Shorty jerked out as Rickey came along- 
side. “The Don’s got him—headed off 
from the pass—and he'll hit Cafion Diablo 


| long afore dark.” 


| muffled beats of a snaredrum. 


Rickey nodded. He had foreseen that. 
It might be a long chase; but with six to 
follow and keep the quarry in a straight 
line they must come up with him at last. 
Most likely it would not take long, for the 
horses that the six rode were picked for speed 
and endurance; and the chestnut 

“No bottom to him,” said Shorty. 
“Showy devil!—but he can’t touch 
worst we’ve got. I know him.” 

Nothing more was said as they raced 
on; but within a few miles it became ap- 
parent that the cowman had been right. 
The speck was growing larger; and soon 
it was no longer a speck but a distinguish- 
able man, lashing a flagging horse with a 
swinging lariat-end. Still, it was long 
before they came so close that their trium- 
phant yell reached the ears of the fugitive. 
Then he turned and, without checking 
his speed perceptibly, fired three shots 
in rapid succession. Bergstrom’s horse 
stumbled, recovered itself, then stumbled 
again and fell, pitching his rider over his 
head. 

Bergstrom was up in an instant, his face 
crimson and his eyes bulging with rage. 

““Go on!” he roared, as the others drew 
rein. “Go on and get him!” And they 
went on. Rickey, for the first time, loos- 
ened and shook his rein; and Nigger-horse 
bounded forward and stretched out to do 
his best, his hoofs thudding the ground like 
Gamm 
turned and fired again, and the bullet 
splintered Rickey’s stirrup, jarring his leg 


| to the hip 





“You've got to have it, haven’t you?” 
Rickey raised his own weapon and with 
absolute certainty covered the blue-shirted 
back that bobbed before him. There would 
be no missing now. He could shoot from 
horseback and at a moving object with a 
more renee | accuracy than many good 
marksmen show on a measured range— ‘vith 
2 ringed target in staring black and white. 
iseal or rifle, it was all one to him; ante- 
fon road-runner, rabbit or wolf. Here 
was a wolf, a rabid beast of prey; and to 
kill him appeared to be a good deed. Then, 
as his finger tightened on the trigger, Rickey 
lowered his rifle. 

“It sounds like a fool commandment, 
but I'll take a chance on it,” he said; but 
almost as he spoke there was the sound of 
a shot from behind him and this time it was 
the chestnut stallion that stumbled and 
fell headlong. Tempe Gamm was strug- 
gling to his feet when Rickey spurred up 


and threw himself upon the cattle thief 
with such quickness and violence that 
Gamm had no time to use the pistol he 
had half drawn from its sheath, and was 
borne backward and down. Down he had 
no intention of staying, however, but 
arched his wiry body and threw himself 
from side to side with a desperate energy 
that all Rickey’s weight, strength and 
agility found hard to subdue. At last, 
however, the ever-tightening clutch of the 
young man’s sinewy fingers on the rustler’s 

airy throat gradually choked him into 
submission. 

“Well, you're a right inconsiderate sort 
of a person, seems like to me,” remarked 
Rickey as he possessed himself of the 
rustler’s gun and rose to his feet. ‘‘ Don’t 
care how much trouble you give folks, do 
you?” Rickey untied the wisp of torn ban- 
dannz from hs neck and wiped the sweat 
and sand from his streaming face. 

Gamm raised himself and leaned on a 
ragged elbow. 

“You've tore the shirt mighty nigh off 
my back if you come to that,” he retorted 
grimly. “‘Here’s your friends. I reckon 
they'll have some kick to register too.” 

They came in with a rush and dis- 
mounted — except Briggs, who sat with one 
leg thrown over the horn of his saddle. 
Gamm nodded to them in the most casual 
sort of way and Simmons and Briggs 
nodded in return. Briggs said, “Hello, 
Tempe!’’—knowing him of old. Acker- 
man, after a malevolent stare, went to his 
saddiebow and jerked his lariat loose; then 
advanced and, stirring the reclining man 
with his boot, cursed him and bade him 
get up; but here Rickey interposed, laying 
agently restraining hand on the ranchman’s 
arm. 

“That ain't no pretty way to do, Mr. 
Ackerman,” he said mildly. “He ain’t in 
no position to kick back the way he is, you 
see.” 

“‘Ain’t we going to tie him?” Ackerman 
blustered. ‘‘What are we going to do? 
Give him a gun and a horse and turn him 
loose? Stand out of my way, Rickey! 
I don’t want no fuss with you; but 

“Let him alone,” sneered Gamm. “It’s 
the chance of his life. He might like to spit 
on me too! Let him enjoy himself. I can’t 
hurt him none.” 

Then Briggs swung himself from his 
saddle. 

“We'll tie him when we start, Phil,” he 
said with finality in his voice. “‘I reckon 
he'll stay good till then. Here’s Nels and 
the Don a-coming. I’m in favor of eating 
a bite before we move on.” 

“Me too,” agreed Simmons; and when 
the other two members of the party arrived 
they all sat in a circle and ate while the 
horses cropped the scanty herbage round 
them. They offered food to their captive, 
which he accepted and devoured greedily 
and in silence. There was general silence, 
for that matter. Once Ackerman broke it 
to wonder if he would get back in time to 
save his beef from the coyotes. 

“Tf the wagon’s there I can haul it in,” 
he said. “I hate like thunder to see it go 
to waste.” 

Then Bergstrem spoke. 

“One of you fellows’ horses’ll have to 
carry double going back,” he grumbled. 
“*My mare got a clip on her knee that will 
put her dead lame before she goes much 
farther.” 

A flask went round the circle. Tempe 
Gamm’s turn came last, and he swallowed 
what. was left and tossed the bottle aside. 

7 5 What are you-all going to do with 
me?” he asked. “Prosecute me for grand 
larceny?’ 

Ackerman broke out savagely: 

Rg going to stretch your neck for 
you, — 

The ‘eae looked at him through half- 
closed eyes for a moment and then laughed. 

“You'll have to plant a tree and wait for 
it to grow,” he said. ‘Better shoot me, 
boys. I reckon you might hit me if you get 
close enough to me and I keep right still.’ 

There was no answer to the taunt. 
Every face was grave and expressive of 
unalterable resolution—eve face but 
Rickey’s, who looked ssalnediy round the 
circle and read the fatal verdict. 

“We done caught you red-handed, 
Tempe,” said Briggs quietly. 


es 





——— 


—— 


Rickey looked at the rustler’s hands. 
It was no figure of speech that Briggs had 
used. They were crimson from his butchery. 
Half mechanically the young man raised 
one of his own hands and looked at it; 
and remembrance of the kiss Maggie had 
pressed upon it came to him. 

“Just for the sake of argument, as it 
might be in a manner of speaking, as it 
were, and s’posing,”’ said Rickey, clearing 
his throat with a judicial air, “‘let’s play 
that Mr. Gamm here is right sorry for 
what he’s done. We'll put the case that 
he sheds tears of repentance a-plenty and 
gives us to understand that he’s a-going to 
lead an average honest and blameless life. 
Me, I'd take his word for it. There’s good 
in a man as well as bad; and so long as 
there’s life, there’s hope. I take off my 
hat to Mr. Gamm as a right good scrapper, 
for one thing,” which he did with grave 
ceremony. “Well,” he resumed, “ putting 
the case thataway, how would it strike 
you-all to turn Mr. Gamm loose—just for 
the sake of argument?” 

Ackerman snorted his utter contempt 
for the —— Bergstrom shook his 
massive head implacably, and Simmons 
did the same without stopping his soft 
whistle. The Don spoke one word with 
sober dignity: “Impossible!” 

“Rickey,” said Briggs in his even, une- 
motional tones, “‘there ain't no argument 
about this. We're a- going to hang him.” 

“Oh, certi ainly,”” Rickey ace quiesc ed 
cheerfully. “That's all right. Sure! I 
just thought I’d get the sense of the meet- 
ing. Hang him, friends! 1 know where 
there’s an awful good tree; so that ain’t 
a-going to stand in the way.” 

Briggs gave him a suspicious glance, 
which Rickey met with his ingenuous, 
disarm‘ng smile. 

“Four miles this side of Prouty’s, on the 
aidge of the cafion,”’ the young man went 
on. “It’s in sight of the wagon road; so 
there won’t none of the good example be 
lost. Looks like that tree was just naturally 
waiting for something of this sort to hap- 
pen along. Let’s get it over with.” He 
jumped up as he spoke and the others fol- 
lowed his example with alacrity—Gamm 
being on his feet as quickly as any of them; 
seeing which, Rickey caught him roughly 
by the arms and twisted them behind him. 
“Don’t you be in ne rush!” he said gruffly. 
In a lower tone he murmured: “Would 
you go straight if you got a chance? 

i might,’ replied Gamm, and the 
“might” “pleased Rickey. Simmons and 
Briggs coming up —the latter with a length 
of tough cord—the rustler’s wrists were 
tied and he was hoisted on the lamed horse. 

Rickey led the way and it was not until 
the tree was in sight that he stopped behind 
and began to talk in a friendly way with 
Ackerman, who rode at Gamm’s side, hold- 
ing the halter of the led horse. Suddenly 
Ackerman’s horse began to plunge furi- 
ously; and in the half minute that it 
took to control him Rickey found an oppor- 
tunity to whisper a dozen words to the 
doomed man, and Gamm gave him a quick, 
understanding look. 

Cafion Diablo is thirty miles long as the 
crow flies and a hundred and thirty in its 
convolutions. It heads in the Escobedo, 
burrows through the foothills and into the 
mesas, and flattens out in a valley of the 
Guadalupe range. It is a devil of a cafion 
certainly —unbridged, with few outlets 
from end to end and profound in its 
depths —an im passé cursed by four coun- 
ties. Where the ione tree stood, reaching 
gnarled roots back into the soil like desper- 
ately clutching fingers, the descent was, as 
elsewhere, abrupt and precipitous. It was 
a stunted tree—a cedar—and, as Rickey 
had observed, it seemed, with its one long 
forked arm stretching dizzily outward, to 
be waiting for the sinister use to which it 
was about to be put. 

They led the captive beneath it; and 
Ackerman took the coil of new grass rope 
from his saddle and began with infinite 
gusto to knot and loop it. Gamm watched 
the process unflinchingly, though his cheek 
seemed paler beneath its tan and he 
breathed quickly. 


“Have you anything to say?” Briggs 
asked the question. 

“T reckon not,”” Gamm replied, his keen, 
bold eyes fixing each in turn with insolent 
regard. “You're a sickening bunch—the 
whole six of you; and I’m only getting 
what’s coming to me for letting you chase 
me. Go right ahead.” 

Simmons threw one end of the rope over 
the forked limb and Rickey helpfully 
caught it as it swung inward. 

“‘Let’s see if there’s room for my feet 
to hang down,” said the rustler coolly; 
and before they could prevent him, if they 
had intended to do so, he walked with an 
unconcerned air to the edge of the precipice 
and looked down. 

The next moment he stepped out into 
the abyss and disappeared. 

There was a crash; then another, fainter 
and from farther below “then silence. 


It was late when Rie key got back to the 
ranch—past midnight, in fact—and he had 
been foolish enough to imagine that Maggie 
would go to bed and to sleep, like a sensible 
girl, instead of waiting, with the roses paled 
out of her cheeks and her eyes swollen with 
the tears she had shed, to fly down the 
garden path to meet him. There she clung 
to him in an agony of relief that moved him 
to the soul, and would not leave him even 
while he stabled Nigger-horse. 

“Oh, honey, honey!” cried Rickey as 
they returned to the house, “you've got 
a right cur’ous husband—you sure have! 


There won't be no next time, though, little | 


girl; and—everything come out all right.” 


It was some time before she asked him | 


how, and then it was with a tremulous 
hesitation that showed her fear of what 
his reply might be; but Rickey began to 
chuckle with intense enjoyment and her 
anxiety was instantly relieved. Then hetold 
her briefly of the ride and its ending, sup- 
pressing details judiciously. She listened 
with dilated eyes. 

“The Don looked over first,” Rickey 
went on. “‘‘Dios!’ says he. ‘I see hees 


boot. ‘There is hees boot-—and then noth- | 


ing!’ So we all went down on our bellies; 
and there, sure enough, was a boot on a 
broken ledge about thirty foot down. 
Think of that ledge happening to be there 
right below the tree, honey! Wasn't that 
right funny? And, as we looked, that boot 
drawed in plumb out of sight. What do 
you think of that? There must have been 
some sort of a cave back of the ledge; and 
when Tempe struck he must have gone 
through a tangle of bush that was above it. 
I reckon he was jarred a right smart 
though: he'd kicked about a ton off the 
ledge. It was a foolish thing to do, because 
he might have broke a leg!” 

“Oh, go on!” cried Maggie. ‘“‘ What 
then?” 

“Then Shorty Briggs allowed he'd go 
down and get him. He's a considerable 
stubborn and sot, Shorty is; so we let him 
down with a rope just to please him—and 
then we pulled him up again to please him 
a heap more. You see the wind took him 
and spun him round like a top, and Tempe 

was just mean and ugly enough to take 
advantage and pelt him with rocks. It 
beats the Dutch how Tempe got his hands 
loose, because I had noticed particular how 
they was tied fast just after we got to the 
tree. Anyway, some of them rocks took 
Shorty in the ribs; and one caught him 
such a belt he nearly lost his holt and 
dropped his gun on the ledge. That was 
when he wanted up. Then we noticed 
there was a sort of a goat trail from below 
that looked as if it might strike the ledge. 
Come to think of it, I noticed that goat 
trail about five years ago; but of course it 
had slipped my mind. Anyway, the sun 
was going down and there didn’t seem 
much chance of Tempe coming up; so we 
concluded we'd have to leave him. It’s 
mighty strange, though, how Tempe got 
his hands loose!” 

Maggie caught the hand of the narrator 
to her bosom. 


“Oh, I will be knowing!” she said in her | 


odd little way. “‘ Indeed, I will be knowing, 
my dear, my dear!” 
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“My! how good it tastes!”’ 


ND how good it really is. How 
delicate and at the same time 
nourishing. 


After the breezy sail, the bracing plunge, 
or a morning on the links or tennis- 
court — what is more delicious than a 
steaming cup of 


CONSOMME 


Made from prime beef, and daintily flavored with 
selected vegetables, fine herbs, and spices, this 
perfect consommé is a dainty stimulus to any 
appetite at any time; suited as well to all sorts of 
summer occasions as to the ceremonious affairs 
of the winter season; easy to prepare cold if you 
prefer; and in fact so altogether useful that you 
ought to order it by the half-dozen at least, and 
have it always on hand. 


Try it today; and see how good it is. 


ee 


21 kinds 











10c @ can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulhgatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printamer 
. feet Clam Chowder Tomato 
A grand at Consomme Tomato-Okra 
i “ amp Vegetable 
prlew Vermicell. Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Why Many of the World’s Largest Motor Car Manufactur- 
ers Will Equip Their1913 Cars With Warner Auto-Meters 


OR the first time in the history of the industry some of our biggest manufac- 
turers of popular priced cars have collectively and individually acknowledged 
the importance of equipping their product with a high grade speed indicator. 


This coming season more than 
100,000 new cars will be equipped 


with Warners. And this in addition to 
all those that were equipped with 
Warners during 1912, all of which will 
again equip with Warners for 1913. 


For years we have pointed out the ex- 
pense and danger of an inaccurate speed 
indicator. We-have educated both the public 
and the producer. We have constantly and 
consistently explained the advantages and 
value of a really high grade speedometer. 


Therefore, it is with great pleasure that we 
announce that these prominent and shrewd 
manufacturers have been convinced of, and are 
willing to concede, the superiority of the 
Warner. And the proot of this conviction lies 
in the fact that for the coming season an ad- 
ditional 100,000 cars will carry Warner Auto- 
Meters as regular equipment. And this in 


spite of the fact that the Warner is the highest 
priced instrument in the world. The Warner 
costs the manufacturer a much higher price 
than any other instrument made. But he is 
willing to pay the additional cost, for he 
knows the additional value. 

This has been a great triumph. Stop fora 
minute and consider what it means. 

After a test covering a per‘od of over eight 
years, the Warner will now be found on the 
majority of high grade American made 
motor cars. 

All of this 1913 business is already placed. 
The contr cts are all signed and sealed. For 
the coming year we have more than trebled 
our business. We are already oversold for 
1913. 


The Supreme Court of the American auto- 
mobile industry —composed of some of the 
biggest manufacturers, whose counci: is the 
world’s leading and most talented engineers — 
have handed down the decision for the com- 


ing season. The Warner is today recognized, 
by many big producers, as the highest grade 
and most highly developed speed and mileage 
indicator the world has yet produced. 


An accurate speed indicator is harder to 
make than a fine watch. No other part of a 
motor car must be so light, delicate and sen- 
sitive as the speed indicator. No other is 
subject to such constant wear and tear. It 
must be built as delicately as the finest and 
most expensive watch, yet as true and as in- 
destructible as the rear system of an auto- 
mobile. It must stand the daily grind without 
the slightest variation. This the Warner has 
done. It is scientifically correct. 


When you come to select your car see what 
speed indicator it carries. Ask about it. This 
is very important. Also it denotes the char- 
acter ofthe car. Acar can generally be judged 
by the equipment it carries. Look to the 
speed indicator! If it’s a Warner you can 
bank on the car being worth your money. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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Denver Indianapolis Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Detroit Kansas City New York Pittsburgh 


Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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A Few Construction Facts Which Have Made 


The Warner America’s Foremost Instrument 


OR several years a quiet process of elimination has been gradually going on 
in the automobile business. This is not only so with speed indicators, but with 


tires, magnetos, carburetors, starters, etc., as well. 


the strong ones stronger. This is as it should be. ; 


Each year our business has met with a 
greater increase. And this in the face of com- 
peting prices that were much lower. We 
have grown solely on our merits. This year’s 
tremendous advance of over 100,000 instru- 
ments is but further proof of how the industry 
regard and respect superiority. 


We, in claiming and charging more for the 
Warner, must have more to offer. We have. 
No other instrument on the market has the 
exclusive patented features. And right here 
we wish to state that no instrument, unless 
built on the Warner principles and patents, 
can be as fine or as finished as the Warner. 
It would surprise you if we were to name 
the manufacturers who have infringed on our 
many exclusive patents. 


The mechanism of the Warner is very 
simple, and, as usual, the simpler anything 
is the better it is. It is built on the induction 
principle. A permanent magnet, which re- 
volves when the car is in motion, spins in 
exact ratio with the revolving wheel to which 
the instrument is attached. The magnetic 
“lines of force” creating a pull, pass through 


an aluminum disc and are concentrated by a 
stationary “keeper” of soft steel. The alumi 
num disc carries the speed figure in miles per 
hour and gives mileage registration and speed 
that are absolutely accurate. It is the most 
delicate and most sensitive instrument made. 
At the same time it is the most durable. The 
first Warners put into service—eight years 
ago—are still working perfectly. 


The Warner is the only speed instrument 
made with a compensating device. This is an 
exclusive Warner feature. Under any cli 
matic condition a Warner will give absolutely 
accurate service. It is not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. Severe cold or extreme heat 
can not throw it out of whack. This com- 
pensating device has been carefully worked 
out on the expansion and contraction prin- 
ciple and by every known test has proven its 
practicability. 


Every Warner is perfectly balanced for life, 
before it leaves the factory. Remove the 
speed indicating disc from any Warner, no 
matter how old — spin it — and you will find 
it to revolve absolutely true. Spin the indi- 


Gradually, the weak ones have become weaker — 


cating disc of the average instrument and you 
will be surprised at the “wabble.” This is 
but one of the many little Warner perfections 
that complete a thoroughly reliable and de- 
pendable speed indicator. 


The very choicest jewels are used in 
Warner interior construction. The speed disc 
is mounted on four sapphire jewels. Pivot 
rests on a perfect cap jewel. 


Warner instruments register 100,000 and 
repeat, and 1000 miles and repeat. By means 
of our special reset you can adjust to any trip 
or any route whenever you please. 

Each Warner is neat, simple and hand- 
some. They are built to weather the worst 
and will never vary a particle in recording 
your daily rides or yearly tours. 


Priced at from $50 to $125. For sale by 
reliable dealers all over the world and at our 
own branches. Warner service stations in all 
of the principal cities — listed below. 


We will be glad to mail you a handsome 
catalogue which fully describes our line, and 
its thorough and excellent construction. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago Cleveland 





BRANCH HOUSES: 


Denver Indianapolis Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Detroit Kansas City New York Pittsburgh 


Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Fan 


(Residence Type) 
The Whisper of Its Breeze the Only Sound 


HE silent electric fan for your home, 
the library, church, or theatre. The new 


model, drawn-steel frame, slow-speed Westinghouse Resi- 
dence Fan has six blades and moves a large volume of air 
with no distracting indication of the process. 

The use of the drawn-steel frame makes this fan ex- 
tremely light and much stronger than the old style fan. 
The design is very symmetrical and the steel takes any one 
of many beautiful finishes, making possible a perfect harmony 
with the richest surroundings. 

In ordering ask for the Westinghouse Residence Fan. 
It comes in the | 2-inch size, desk and bracket, and oscillating. 


Put It On the Floor In the Corner 
d If the Direct Breeze Is Too Strong 


Then all the air in the room is in circulation with no direct 
draught. You can perfectly regulate the strength of breeze 
with the switch on every fan, 


~ Send for handsome illustrated catalog showing full line 
of Westinghouse Fans for every purpose. Desk and bracket 
fans in all sizes. Mechanical and air oscillating fans, |2 and 
16inch. Column and ceiling fans, including the new “Baby” 
ceiling fan, spread 32 inches. Write to “Westinghouse Fan 
Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

All good electrical dealers and many lighting companies 
will sell you Westinghouse Fans. If you have trouble obtain- 
ing one, let us know and we will see that you are supplied 
without delay. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 A:nerican Cities Representatives all over the World J 
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THE RISE OF THE JUNIOR 
PARTNER 


| (Continued from Page 19) 


| Inthe latter I found just as many opportuni- 
ties for betterment as in the selling branches 
of the business. The right organization ina 
factory will quicken production immensely 
and cut down expenses and costs. For ex- 
ample, I said to one superintendent: ‘You 
must cut the unit cost of this number nine 
piece from eleven to six cents.’ That was a 
| radical order. On the face of it, it seemed 

impossible; but the superintendent had 
| developed an organization under him, and 

when the problem was studied by intelli- 
gent men a machine was perfected 4 which 
the cost of making this piece of apparel was 
reduced to five cents, and subsequently to 
three. On another occasion, when a similar 
order was given, a folding machine was 
invented almost immediately that accom- 
plished the necessary result. If you have 
the right men in your organization and 
develop them properly they’ll work magic 
for you when you wave your wand. 

“At the beginning, however, I found 
the same story all through our business 
no well-defined policies; lack of the right 
human material; want of incentive, and a 
woful need of initiative. In the wholesale 
house, for instance, the manager of the 
garment department belonged to a school 
of business twenty years out of date. He 
hadn't got the modern viewpoint — the ‘fur- 
niture viewpoint,’ as our senior partner 
expressed it. I tried faithfully to make him 
see things as I saw them; but for a week I 
made no impression. Then I said to him: 
‘If you get the spirit of winning into your 
men you can easily sell thirty per cent 
more stuff than you sold last year. We'll 
give you what new blood you need and 
we'll pay you and your men what you 
earn; but if you fail to sell the extra thirty 
per cent—well, in that event you auto- 
matically fire yourself.’ In his case I put 
the proposition unusually strong. 

“Well, sir, he woke up; his coattails did 
some lively stunts about our mercantile 
| stage. He acquired the mental attitude, 
| forgot his traditions and went over the 

mark I set for him; but he didn’t do it 
alone—if he hadn’t organized his men for 
the effort he wouldn’t have done it. It’s 
the men who work for you that do the 
thing very often.” 


Organization—A Fine Art 


“In the flannels we had been disgrace- 
fully deep in the mire of incompetence. I 
put in a new manager because there was no 

| hope for the old one. There isn’t any use 
trying to make a clubfooted man toe out. 
The new matvager demonstrated my theory 
that if you set a reasonable goal for a man 
to attain, and set the right man at the task, 
he will achieve it nine times out of ten, no 
matter if he sells only batts, waddings and 
burlap. One thing this new manager did 
was to sell four times as many steamer rugs 

| as we'd ever sold. He did this by clever 

| ideas in featuring. 

“It was really astonishing how the differ- 
ent departments responded as I touched 
the keys of organization. The silks, laces, 
cloths, prints, carpets, hosiery, books—all 
the departments, in fact—got into line; so 
each of them began to show results from 
ten to a hundred per cent better than for- 
merly. Yet, in reality, it was a logical 
result. When you improve the ingredients 
that go into the soup you make better soup! 

“The actual improvement of the ingre- 
dients of our organization, however, was 
a patient, laborious process. As I have 
shown you, I first surrounded myself with 
a lot of department heads whom I imbued 
with the broader vision. I gave each the 
incentive to originate selling ideas and short 
cuts in expense. Each had his goal set for 
him—his expected volume of sales. Its 
attainment meant a much larger individual 
bonus than if he fell short. And in order 
to knit all the departments together, and 
make each manager interested in the wel- 
fare of all the departments as well as of 
his own, we offered in addition a general 
bonus. This we divided equally among all 
the department heads. It was based on the 
total net profits of the house. 

“Thus each of these managers became 
the head of a little world of his own. He 
was, in effect, the organization manager of 
that minor world. It was his duty to make 
, detailed reports to me concerning each 


worker. In my office we kept a card-index 
system, showing the monthly sales, clerk by 
clerk; but that wasn’t all. Each depart- 
ment had a suggestion box, into which any 
employee could drop a written slip, bear- 
ing a definite idea by means of which more 
goods might be sold or methods improved. 
Every idea accepted was credited to the 
employee furnishing it; and not only was 
a cash payment made in return, but the 
number of ideas supplied by each clerk be- 
came a matter of record. Advancements 
were made for cause, not through personal 
favoritism. Please observe that this plan 
was designed to give us human material 
vastly more profitable than Birdie McNulty! 

“The ideas that remain on ice in the 
brains of the average business will surprise 
you if you get the sawdust cleared away. 
Some business men try to club out the ideas 
with a bludgeon, but the modern organiza- 
tion manager gets them coming naturally.” 


A Member of the Firm 


“Of course we extended our premium or 
bonus system down through the ranks. 
When you go to a store to buy butter 
you have to pay for quality; but a lot of 
business men think they can get creamery- 
brand labor on a butterine basis. You can 
make a horse pull by sitting behind him 
and swearing, and you can make a dog 
crawl to you on his belly; but the men who 
can sell the most goods for you are not 
built that way. 

“In order to train our people in the 
broader habits of thinking and doing we 
established a school on an upper floor of 
our store where we had graded lectures 
on management; here, too, we taught our 
clerks the essential things about goods. 
You know that in many business establish- 
ments the chief weakness lies in the sales 
force. The goods may have all sorts of fine 
qualities, but if the salesman isn’t able to 
talk intelligently the initiative of the factory 
is largely wasted. So, too, is the splendid 
selling machinery one often sees in estab- 
lishments where the human element is "way 
below par. I often think of this when I 
go into business houses and see the fine 
buildings, the attractive fixtures, the 
smooth-running elevators—and the human 
organization that isn’t half organized. 

“‘One of my greatest troubles lay in the 
difficuity I found in recruiting department 
heads who were broad enough to see all 
these things. So I adopted what I called 
the ‘travel plan.’ Men who travel much 
provided they have the right foundation 
get above the common level; but the sort of 
travel I gave these young chaps required no 
railroad fare. Whenever any department 
developed a man to the point where he 
promised well as an executive I started him 

oing. I gave him a month, say, in the 
inens; then another month in the curtains; 
then two or three weeks in the washgoods; 
then a week in the sporting goods. I fixed 
up several courses that covered periods 
ranging up to two years, finishing with the 
different departments of the office. Wher- 
ever the future executives were sent they 
did plebeian work alongside the regular 
workers. They understood what the scheme 
was, and almost without exception they 
took hold vigorously. One of those chaps 
today frequently goes into a department 
that is utterly strange to him and within a 
week recommends improvements that mean 
larger sales or reduction of cost. It’s the 
travel viewpoint, you see. If only you 
have a definite policy of developing men 
it'll work out every time. 

“Thus we always had ample material 
from which to draw our department heads; 
and from our department heads we now 
draw the men we take into the business. 

“As for myself, I was taken into the cor- 
poration the year after I became organiza- 
tion manager. On the eve of my wedding 
the senior partner called me to his office 
and gave me a check for a thousand dollars. 
‘This,’ he said, ‘is a gift from the house.’ 
Then he handed me a hundred shares of 
stock. ‘But these,’ he went on, ‘you'll 
have to pay for. We are going to charge 
you with ten thousand dollars and interest 
on that sum at six per cent. Then we'll 
credit you with the profits on your stock, 
and you can settle the debt in that way. 
‘Phe bigger you make the profits the sooner 
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the indebtedness will be canceled. If at 
any time you should wish to dispose of the 
stock you must sell it back to us.’ 

“In less than three years I had cleaned 
up my block of stock and was charged with 
another block—this time forty thousand! 
Our remodeled organization was now piling 
up astounding results; we were making 
money so fast that it dazed us. Expansion 
was imperative and we put up a new build- 
ing. In our greater business I was allowed 
a liberal share. My partners advanced the 
cash and I gave them my note. This note 
is now paid in full. In a way, my interest in 
the business was given to me; but in reality 
I earned it. 

“About twenty men have followed in my 
footsteps, though some of them are small 
holders of stock. Every one we take in is 
a picked man. Nor is there any element of 
mere friendship in this policy of giving our 
best executives an interest in the business. 
We do it because it pays big dividends. It 
brings out the merchandising and manu- 
facturing genius of the organization. The 
average partnership, you know, is awretched 
aggregation of men drawn together through 
chance or acquaintance. In our estab- 
lishment no man is ever admitted who 
hasn't proved himself in advance—after we 
have applied our own particular brand of 
development. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Our latest arrival is a young man who 
started ten years ago as an umbrella 
checker in the main vestibule. One day, 
through the suggestion box, I received a 
selling idea from this boy. He proposed 
that on rainy days we have a special win- 
dow display, devoted to wet-weather goods. 
Thereafter we kept a section of a window 


that could be transformed quickly to meet | 


weather conditions. We materially helped 


our sales of umbrellas, raincoats, and the | 


like. 

“This boy we promoted for his alertness. 
It wasn’t long before we heard from him 
again. We kept on hearing and he kept on 
going up. We've had hundreds of such 
instances. You see now what I mean by 
the term “organization.” It’s the organ- 
ized effort of the best men and women we 
ean get hold of. It’s the effort they put 
forth—not for the store primarily, but for 
themselves. 

“There’s no way to get this organized 
effort except to go after it. The nation is 
full of ten-dollar clerks who offer splendid 
material for business organizations. There 
is an amazing opportunity for ten-dollar 
clerks who will get hold of a mental scaling- 
ladder and climb on top of the wall—where 
they can see over!” 

Editor's Note—This is the last of this series of 
articles by Edward Mott Woolley, 


THE JINGO 


Continued from Page 21 


“Five thousand people were concerned in 
it. It’s a public protest against any inter- 
ference with the marriage of Bezzanna to 
Jimmy.” 

“Shake!” shouted Teddy, gripping 
Jimmy’s hand heartily, after which he 
made another frantic attempt to find the 
missing sleevehole. ‘“‘They’re becoming 
civilized. I'll have to tell Bezzanna this 
right away!”’ And he started for the door. 

He was met on the way by the young 
lady in question who, hurried as she was, 
had on an exquisite morning robe of be- 
wildering pink, which rippled with lace so 
flimsy that it seemed to flash back and 
forth, and there was a perfectly tied ribbon 
bow in her hair; a frill of dainty white 
peeped from beneath the hem of her robe. 

“Jimmy!” she cried, rushing up to that 
young man as he struggled with a collar- 
button. “Areyouill? My telephonerang.” 

Old Amyah wrung his hands. 

“Only overcome by the great news, 
Betsy,” gleefully chortled Teddy. “The 
Tower of Wahanita has been blown up. 
Over five thousand people took part in its 
destruction.” 
“Glorious!” ejaculated the princess, 
clasping her fingers behind Jimmy’s neck 
and beaming up at him with seraphic eyes. 
“T hated that thing!” 

“Wait a minute,” pleaded Jimmy. “‘ You 
people travel so fast that you make a sub- 
way express look like a Central Park vic- 
toria! You don’t give me a chance to tell 
the news,”’ and, bundling Bezzanna into a 
big chair as if she had been an armful of 
feathers, he sat on the arm of it, after slip- 
ping on his lounging robe. “‘The rest of it 
is serious. The people are pouring into the 
town, armed with their pikes and spears 
and crossbows, and have declared that 
they intend to wipe out the entire nobility. 
They are forming themselves into a huge 
army and intend to clean up Onalyon’s side 
of the river first. The people have been 
figuring. Onalyon poisoned their minds 
against us in the first place and a large ma- 
jority of the nobles brought them out here to 
unseat the king. They saw how easily they 
could have been killed. Onalyon planned 
another war; and a number of the nobles, 
still remaining true to their hereditary tra- 
ditions, joined him in that. Onalyon came 
over here and sert for all his guns and am- 
munition. They figured two things: first, 
that the prince had seen something abcut 
a hundred degrees more destructive than 
they had been shown; and, second, that 
the nobles had been willing to sacrifice a 
few thousand of them to pass the time 
away. Moreover, they got the idea that 
the princess had been about to sacrifice 
herself to save them—and they’ve gone 
Bezzanna-mad! They’re wearing pink 
ribbons for a badge. They intend to wipe 
out the entire nobility system, with the ex- 
ception of the princess, whom they intend 
to make a queen— with me as a sort of side 
partner, I believe.” 

The king was much distressed. He 
paced agitatedly up and down the reotii, 


unconscious of the fact that his movements 
were seriously hampered by his having 
straddled one suspender. 

“We shall have a worse slaughter than 
that with which Onalyon threatened us,” 
he worried. ‘“‘ We shall be compelled to kill 
thousands of them in spite of ourselves.” 

“You don’t need to lose a man!” an- 
nounced Jimmy exultantly, taking the 
head of the table and resting his knuckles 
upon it in the argumentative, oratorical 
fashion of a statesman who is sure of his 
ground. “Dymp Haplee is calling up the 
nobles as fast as he can get their numbers, 
and warning them to get some bricks and 
mortar themselves up in the northeast 
corner of the cellar. They’re so scared by 
this time that none of them has called 
you up yet. They'll begin inside of half 
an hour—and by that time you can tell 
them exactly what to say.” 

A plump lady in a lavender kimono but 
wearing a green sash, which betokened 
extreme agitation in one so particular about 
colors, bustled into the room and blinked. 
Old Amyah, who had so far stood his ground 
and endured his humiliation, shriveled and 
broke for cover at last. 

“Didn't my telephone bell ring?” asked 
Aunt Gee-gee. “I thought maybe it did 
and waited for it to repeat; and then 
I heard the veices and came where I saw 
the light. What on earth is the matter?” 

“The Tower of Wahanita has been blown 
up by five or ten thousand people—maybe 
more!’’ announced Bezzanna, to whom all 
other news was as nothing. 

“Over ten thousand—maybe fifteen!” 
gasped Aunt Gee-gee, dropping speechless 
into a chair to puff. The king had rescued 
his suspender by this time. 

“But how .re we to save Isola from a 
tragedy?"’ he asked. ‘“‘There is no time 
to be lost.” 

“Proclaim a republic!” 
triumphantly. “That's what yeu want 
anyhow. I’ve watched this king business 
all over the world with a keen commercial 
eye; and believe me, Thanks Old Scout, 
it’s a dying industry. The only way I see 
for a king to earn the love of his people is 
to fool them by passing them his throne 
before they take it away from him.” 

“Proclaim a republic!” repeated the 
king, dazed. 

“How can we do it?” asked Teddy. 

“Call up the nobles and tell them that’s 
the only way to save their bacon,” ex- 
plained Jimmy. ‘“‘They’ll consent to any- 
thing tonight, and the council will meet 
here in the morning to ratify it. Mean- 
time, tell them to spread the news to any 
mob which happens their way. We'll 
telephone Dymp Haplee to get out an 
immediate extra, and have the Hello Com- 
pany telephone to all its subscribers. to 
inform the neighbors. By morning all 
Isola will know that it is a republic and that 
the people have a say in every important 
and unimportant matter. They'll have a 
constitution, a legislature, a senate, laws, 
jawyers and lawsuits—and the people will 


declared Jimmy 
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All Eyes are on Baltimore 
| These Days 


Ps a 


Convention is being he. : 


As Hostess to 
the Democratic 


5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore, where the | /emocratic National 


National Convention 
Baltimore is Making 


For the last six months 
Baltimore has been 
making clothing history 
that has effectively and 
permanently revolu- 
tionized the values in 


Political History 
these days. 


medium-priced clothes. 
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Styleplus 
Clothes 


$| 








“The same price the world over’”’ 


are adding fame to Balti- 
more’s name for doing big 


things in a big way. 


Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. 
Look for the Styleplus guarantee in the pocket. 


If there is no Styleplus dealer in your town, write 
for style folder and samples of Styleplus fabrics. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Notice who 


Smoke Them 


Give the waiter an 
extra tip when he brings 
you a Preferencia. He 
wants you to have the best 
in the house. 





La 


“30 minutes in Havana’ 


After dinner—you will 
thoroughly enjoy that 
“thirty-minutes in Havana.” 


La Preferencia—the cigar with 
the delightful blend—is making 
friends by the million—and holds 
them by its unchanging goodness. 


The biggest selling 10c 
Cigar in the World. 


Various sizes—and they're always 
Preferencia. Special tin packing for the 
Summer. 


9 iJ HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 





| the game. 
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enter upon a new zest of life. We'll put 
this nation on a good, solid, substantial 
commercial basis, and have a stirring elec- 
tion every two years—four years between 
elections is too far apart for a new republic. 
The nobles who are popular will be elected 
to the first parliament and that will give 
them a chance to frame up original laws to 
conserve property interests. They'll enjoy 
ou have material enough in 
your council and in the board of trade to 


| make corking good politicians, from ward 


heelers to grafting senators; and by the 


| time we expose a scandal or so the people 


will be so crazy about politics they can’t 
do without it. Of course you and I are too 
busy to fool much with the game, except 
as proprietors; but you'll be compelled to 
accept the first nomination for territorial 


| governor—and you'll be elected by an 


overwhelming majority too!” 
“Territorial governor?” repeated the 
king. “I don’t quite understand. I 


' thought the chief ruler of a republic was 


a president.” 

“It is,” admitted Jimmy—“ but not of 
a territory.” 

“Aren't we to be a real republic then?” 
protested the king. 

“Oh, no,” Jimmy suavely informed him. 
“That wouldn’t do at all. The minute this 
German aviator gets outside and announces 
the discovery of this nice little slice of rich 
land, the nearest power will annex it, 


| kingdom or no kingdom, republic or no 


republic—and then nobody will have any 
say about anything; but if you have pre- 
viously annexed yourselves to some other 
great power and have an already existing 
government under that power you're out of 
trouble.” 

“I see,” replied the king, assimilating 
the idea. “That is why we become a 
territorial government.” 

“A territory of the United States of 
America!”’ repeated Jimmy firmly. ‘When 
any other nation walks in here and sees the 
American flag flying over the courthouse 
it will apologize for the intrusion, borrow a 
light for its cigarette, back out bowing, 
and go home and kick the dog off the front 
doorstep.” 

“We might take that big American flag 


| of yours from the workshop down into the 


eferencia 


city and hoist it tomorrow,” mused the 
king. “I like this idea, Jimmy. I believe 
that a hundred and fifty thousand people 
can govern themselves better than one 
man can, no matter how wise and good 
ie is.” 

“Ninety millions of people have proved 
it,” declared Jimmy solemnly. “Gee! 
I've done a lot for Isola!”’ he added with 
vast pride—‘“I’ve made her a part of 
America!” 

The telephone bell rang. Jimmy an- 
swered it, covered the transmitter with his 
hand, and turned to the king with a grin. 

“It’s Huppylac, Onalyon’s right bower,” 
he chuckled. ‘He's crazy! There’s a mob 
of his own people coming up his drive with 
torches. I guess you'd better talk to him 
yourself.” 

The king also grinned as he took the 
transmitter—and he grinned all the while 
he listened. 

“There is only one way to save your 


| bacon,” he gravely announced. “Beat the 
| mob to it and proclaim that Isola now has 
| a republican form of government, having 


been annexed as a territory to the United 
States of America, the most powerful 
nation in the world. Let every man in that 
mob know that he can vote for fool laws 
to rob himself with and he’ll go straight 
home and build a jubilee bonfire with the 
family spears. Be here at ten o'clock in 
the morning to meet with the rest of the 
council and ratify the republic.” 

“He fell all right!” surmised Jimmy as 
the king, after explaining a few more things, 
turned Rave the telephone with an exultant 
chuckle. 

“He has rushed out to meet the mob,” 
said the king. 

*Let’s get busy then,” observed Jimmy 
briskly. ‘We have three trunkwires run- 
ning out here—one to the palace, one to 
the offices and one to the factories. You 
take this one, Teddy will run over to the 
factory, and Betsy and I will tend to the 


| one in the office. We'll split the list into 


three takes and begin calling up the nobles 


| Tight away.” 


“Fifteen thousand!”’ gasped Aunt Gee- 
gee, and went to bed. 

After an arduous session which lasted 
until daybreak they met again in the 
library to compare notes, and had eighty- 
seven out df a hundred‘nobles. : The other 
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thirteen would not believe the news 
except Old Polecon, who believed it but 
intended to fight to a finish even if he had 
to fight alone. 

“They'll have to hustle the finishing of 
that church,” remarked Jimmy as they sat 
happily round the table, framing a Constitu- 
tion as nearly as possible like that of the 
United States of America. 

“That's right,” laughed the king, fon- 
dling the shoulder of Bezzanna, who was 
looking up at Jimmy with beaming adora- 
tion. She was so proud of him! “ You can 
be married now without any fear of the 
nobles—since there are to be none.” 

“Right you are!” assented Jimmy, 
drawing Bezzanna closer to him. He was 
jealous of the king. “Why else do you 
suppose I took advantage of the psycho- 
logical moment to spring the scheme of 
this blooming republic?” 

“T’ll bet I know your wedding march!” 
laughed Teddy jubilantly. “The band 
will play Dixie.” 

“No,” decided Jimmy with a far-away 
look in his eyes. “I think that for this 
particular and happy occasion we'll have 
another tune.” 

“I know,” guessed the beaming Bez- 
zanna—‘‘the Star-Spangled Banner!” 


ADDEND'™M 


This book has been written by the literary editor 
of the Daily Isolian and cast into the sea in the hope 


that the United States of America will equip an expe- 
dition te discover Isola. The present and second 
territorial governor, Jimmy Smith, desires to assure 
the United States of the devotion and loyalty of a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand patriotic, pros- 
perous and progressive Americans. Also, he wishes 
to assure the Eureka Manufacturing Company of 
his safety. The name of that great concern is borne 


by his infant son—Eureka Smith! 
(THE END) 


The Business Doctor 


N SOME cases business systems have 

been of great value, which also may be 
said to be true of patent medicines. If 
the medicine is not particularly injurious, 
and if it happens to fit the particular pain, 
the result will be satisfactory; so the ordi- 
nary market-price bargain system may like- 
wise sometimes be of no uncertain benefit. 

The work of the accountant, however, is 
the work of a business physician; and con- 
sequently in this work, to a very large 
extent, he must come in very close contact 
with the concern he is serving. The needs 
of one business are not the needs of that 
entire class of businesses, but are limited 
to the particular and individual institution 
under audit and examination. 

An alarm has been felt in many circles 
owing to the apparently possible monopoly 
of the accounting and systematizing work 
by a few of the larger firms of accountants. 
It is undoubtedly true that there will be 
large and great firms of accountants alv a 
as there are large and great staffs of doctors 
and attorneys; but, aside from this, the 
fear is without foundation, for, as the sci- 
ence of accounting becomes more widely 
recognized, more and more will the great 
volume of work be done by the individual 
accountants and firms of accountants in 
close contact with the clients they are serv- 
ing. The specialist will grow and increase 
in usefulness and in service to the business 
world, but his field will necessarily be lim- 
ited by his physical limitations; for it must 
be remembered that the man who made 
possible the establishing of a clientéle is the 
man to whom those clients look for service, 
and not to his corps of assistants. 

The goal in accounting and systematizing 
is perfection of development of the business 
with which it deals; the results are but 
an approximation. As physical knowledge 
increases, disease and suffering decrease; 
so in the business world analogous result 
are effected by increased knowledge of the 
science of business. 

A few years ago we were advised by Mr. 
Morgan that our panics were gone, and 
gone forever—that a better day had 
dawned. Today we are told by Mr. Bran- 
deis that one million dollars is wasted daily 
in the railroad world alone through ineffi- 
ciency —and if Mr. Brandeis is correct there 
are wasted many more millions of dollars 
in other lines of endeavor. 

So long as laws are violated, so long must 
penalties be paid. The great work of the 
business physician is, therefore, not so 
much to cure the ills of business as it is to 
so teach the laws of business that violations 
nay be more and more eliminated. 
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HE STORMY days of 
tire types have passed. 
The pneumatic tire, in 
a few types, standard- 
ized by the test of time, 
presents practically an 
open field to any man- 
ufacturer. 


So the car maker or the 
car buyer who favors 
any particular type for 
reasons of his own, cr 
needs a special type 
owing to rim equip- 
ment, still has a choice 
of various makes and qualities. 





The Pneumatic Tire has reached its present 
stage of perfection only after the expenditure of 
a vast amount of thought, time and money in its 
development. The serviceable combination of 
rubber and fabric was the greatest difficulty. 
The scope of this effort is well illustrated by the 
fact that 1,641 patents for pneumatic tires have 
been issued in the United States since May 8, 
1847, the date of the first patent. This does not 
include the large number issued on solid and 
cushion tires. 


Survival of the Needless to say, many of 

. these patents amounted to 
Fittest nothing, and the majority 
of those embarking in the business have not suc- 
ceeded. It has been another case of the survival 
of the fittest. 





Straight-Side Type 


The Straight-Side Type of today, included in 
the Firestone line and other lines, is one of the 
oldest types now in general use. This type, 
which some feature as secure against rim cutting 
and as having extra capacity, is the original 
Dunlop style, improved. 


As the sides or “beads” of this tire do not 
come together at the bottom, a larger hole or air 
space is left in the case. But as practically no 
space is gained above the level of the rim flange, 





supreme quality has been made pre-eminent by closest atten- 
tion to minutest details, under an uncompromising inspection. extra resiliency on all roads, 
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where cushioning is needed, there is doubt of 
the value of this larger space. 


But the straight-side tire, properly designed, 
properly made, of the right materials has proved 
itself worthy, regardless of this consideration. 
The fact that the record of the “ Firestone” in 
this type is above reproach demonstrates that 
the principle has merit. 


Security against rim cutting is not a matter 
of type of tire but of design and quality and the 
way the tire is used. No good tire of any 
No More standard type will be cut by 

. in any standard rim if properly 
Rim Cutting used. On the other hand, any 
type tire will be ruined if abused by running on 
it any length of time when it is partially or 
wholly deflated. 

The Clincher Type of tire, which superseded 
the straight-side in popular favor and demands 
some years ago, may be cited as the rea/ stand- 
ard of today. Particularly the latest form—the 
Quick Detachable Clincher. 





Regular Clincher Type 


The first Clincher Type, known now as the 
“ Regular Clincher,” was a marked advance when 
introduced toward facilitating a change of tire. 
The hooked bead or base of the tire engages with 
the hooked sides of the rim. But the bead is made 
pliable for attaching and detaching, consequently 
the fastening is not sufficiently secure to afford a 
large margin of safety on larger size tires. To 
avoid accidents, lugs or staybolts must be used. 

The quick detachable clincher type is the final 
accomplishment made possible by the introduc- 
tion of a quick detachable rim with clincher or 
hooked side-rings. In this type the bead is 
made stiff, doing away with the need of lugs or 
staybolts and all chances of mishap and road 
changes are no longer dreaded. 

All these types are members of the “ Fire- 
stone” family. As developed in the “ Firestone” 
design and quality each type has done its part in 
establishing Firestone supremacy. 


‘Firestone Tires 


Smooth Tread or Non-Skid Tread In All Standard Types 


Firestone Plain, or ‘“‘Round”’ Tread Tires, are built by Firestone Non-Skid Tires are the original all-rubber skid- 
our Rubber and Tire Engineers, according to a tire-making preventing tread. They have passed the experimental stage 
know-how, learned by twelve years of undisputed leader- given absolute security against mishap. The inbuilt strain 
ship; learned during twelve years of uninterrupted supremacy resisting strength of Firestone construction, with the added thick 


Specify Firestone Tires for most car protection, most comfort, and— 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


ness of the Non-Skid tread makes certain extra service and 



































Treads 


The Importance The matter of tread is 
of the Tread of more general interest 

and importance to car 
owners than the question of type of tire. The 
quality and quantity of rubber used in the tread, 
the accuracy of compounding, determines the 
length and character of service. 


The ideal tread is the one with “life,” lots of 
resilience to smooth the road, coupled with tough- 
ness to withstand the grind, the friction, the heat, 
for the longest time possible. 


No tread is made wholly of rubber. Pure 
rubber could not withstand road service or 
weatherexposure. Itisnecessary to mix mineral 
substances with the rubber. 


The cheap, inferior treads are made by over- 
loading the rubber with compounding materials 
and skimping on the thickness. 


Where quality is entirely sacrificed to price 
no pure rubber is used at all—only enough 
“reclaimed” rubber for compounding purposes. 
And as compound weighs much more than pure 
rubber, a thick tread of heavy compound would 
give the tire too much weight. The natural re- 
sult is that quality and quantity are both lacking. 





Quick Detachable Clincher Type 


The Built or But quality and quantity 
Moulded Tread of material are not the 

only factors. Character 
of workmanship has an enormous bearing on the 
final product. It is possible, for example, to cut 
down on manufacturing expense by moulding a 
tread, but highest efficiency can be obtained only 
by building layer on layer, and curing all these 
layers into one tough, inseparable tread. 


Twelve years of supreme service on the 
road, with never an “off” season—the work's 
record for durability and speed on Firestones 
of regular stock construction, leave no room for 
these standards to be questioned where quality 
is the issue. Such standards cost more at the 
factory but cost less on the road. 
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* 
in sure service given. The quality of material, the exactness ness of the tough, resilient skid-preventing tread, hold the ca ’ e 
of compounding, the extra thickness of tread, combined with firmly to the road or pavement. The many sharp edges and we 
extra lightness of weight, have captured this supremacy by angles, combined with the vacuum-creating hollows of the eyes 
victories in the hardest tests for durability and speed. This “N-o-n-S-k-i-d” tread, insure clinging security. The extra thich 


in all climates, at all seasons 





The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. All Principal Cities 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 








The 2A FOLDING 
POCKET BROWNIE 


You can make good pictures with a Brownie. 

There are no complications to confuse; every step in the picture 
And the 24 Folding Pocket Brownies com- 
a compactness that makes them, in 


making is simple, easy. 
bine, 


reality, pocket cameras. 


and time 


two tripod sockets. 





it after seeing them, 


Other Brownies 


with this simplicity, 
They have every feature that is required 
for making good pictures with cameras of small size:— Meniscus 


for six or twelve exposures. 


Pictures, 244x414 inches. 
$1. to $12.0. 
Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 





achromatic lenses of tested quality, automatic shutters for snapshots 
exposures, automatic focusing locks, reversible finders, 
Load in daylight with Kodak film cartridges 
Covered with a fine quality of imita- 
tion leather, if we told you it was genuine leather you would believe 
have heavily nickeled fittings. 
honest in every detail of construction and look well, handsome. 


Price $7... 


g EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocnesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE SATURDAY 


It works 
like a 
Kodak. 


Durable, 


Catalogue of Kodaks and 
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‘ SHORT-STORY WRITING 
course oi bomrty lessons im the history, arr, 


Structure and writing of the Bhert Story taught by 
J. Berg B Baitor, L ‘s Magazi 





280 page catalogue [ree Write today 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein 69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 









**There is Beauty 


in Every Jar”’ 





if Ban Milk- 


on your 
outings. 


whitens it and 





| 
| 


weed Cream 

summer 
It gives 
the skin softness, 


creases its resisting 


power, making the face 
less susceptible to changes in weather. 


EWS 
Milkweed Cream 


in- 





| 
Apply Milkweed Cream gently—without rub- 
It gives your skin power 


bine —twice a day. 
to resist flabbiness, 
protects 


and sunburn. ' Price. 50 cents and $1.00 


| Presezves Good Complexions— 


Improves Bad Complexions 
| A PERSONAL TEST: 


; Let us prove to you the value 


specialties. Write us the name ants «dress of reer 

druggist, and we will send you, FREE, through him, 

» box of assorted samples of our toilet essentials. 
| Or, emclose ten cents and we will mail the samples 
; direct to you Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
55 Tenth 5t., Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 


and the lines of time 
against rough winds, redness, freckles 


of Ingram's Toilet 


It 














WANTED— RIDER 























IN EACH TOWN and district 
to ride and exhibit a sample 
1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle 
furnished by us. Our agents 
everywhere are making money 
fast. Write at once for full 
particulars end special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED 
until you receive ani ap- 
prove of your bicycle. We 
ship to anyone anywhere in 
the U.S. without a cent deposit 
in advance, + 3 rte 
and allow TEN DAYS’ 
| FREE TRIAL, duringwhich 
time you may ride the bi- 
cycle and put it to any teet 
you wish. If you are then 
not perfec - satisfied or do 
not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense 
} and you will not be out one cent 


LOWEST PRICES We ll the highest 


_ 
puncture proof tires tires, ioeseed roller chains 
and pedals ont me any other exclusive features, at exceed- 
ingly low price wy ou cannot buy a better bic ycle than 
our neer,” ~— matter what you pay, and you cannot 
buy a good bleycle at a lower price than we er you, 
2 NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at 
price until you receive our catalogues and learn our 
ua veard of prices and remarkable special offer. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our 
—ee Deautiful catalogue and 
et study our Seer models, at the = prices we can make 
you DEALERS, we can offer you very 
attractive and liberal terms on exclusive models. Orders 
shipped the day received. 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in 





trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at 
$3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE fii.."iSoe"¢y: 


clometers, parts, 





repairs and everything in the bicycle line at lowest prices. 
| oT Ww. 


—but write today for our Large Catalogue, 
beautifully (lustrated and containing a great fund of interesting 


| matter and useful information, It only costs a postal to get every- 


|e) 


thieg. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO? CHICAGO, IL:. 


grade bicycles with | 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


another red-brick building two blocks 
beyond that is the street-car barn. Aside 


| from these elementary facts, my mind is 


about equally blank sar a all three. 
I know the name of the sch principal, 
but have never seen him. The other 
teachers are unknown to me even by name. 
My son disappears from the flat in the 
morning about the time I do and reappears 
an hour earlier. To him I lose myself in 
the maze to the south. To me he loses 
himself in the maze to the west. Of course 


| I ean image something of what he is doing 


during the day. He has only the most frag- 
mentary notion of what I am doing. He is 


| surprised, on an occasional visit to my office, 
| to learn that he mustn’t carry off the pencils 








because I have to buy them. In another 
office which he visited with a chum pencils 
are free. Why this disability on my part? 

With my father work and school were 
nearly one. He worked with his father and 
other men, doing the same kind of things 
they did. As a matter of course he under- 
stood what they were doing and why. 
With me my father’s office was as familiar 
as the home itself. The avocations of all 
the men I knew were under my eye. With 
my son the maze off south, except in its 
mere physical aspects, is almost as strange 
as the moon. Excepting his enemies, the 
janitor and the principal, he hardly ever 
sees a man whom he knows at work, and 
when he does he fails to understand what 
the man is doing. 

At my father’s public school, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree at mine, all the 
pupils were of substantially the same sort, 
with about the same antecedents, con- 
ditions and outlook upon life; and the 
foi all knew one another—where they 

ved, whe their parents were, and so on. 
In short, the school simply and automatic- 
ally comprehended the human world round 
about it. My son’s school has very little 
to do with the human world round about it. 
Of course small groups of pupils form 
friendships, know one another in their 
homes, and so on, but mainly the pupils 
drop down from nowhere in the morning 
and drop back into nowhere in the after- 
noon. Quite a number from the farther 
end of the district are of immigrant parent- 
age. All my son knows about them is 
that they are shabbily dressed. 

Obviously—to me—my son’s educa- 
tional needs are different from mine, and 
very different from my father’s, because 
what my son gets outside is very different. 
But in school he gets very much the same 
old stuff. True, they call the grammar text- 
book “Language” or “English,” and the 
arithmetic textbook ‘“‘Numbers”; but the 
contents differ very little. There are any 
number of examples in his arithmetic that 
I couldn’t work to save me, except by 
looking up long-forgotten rules or by using 
infinite patience. My business is that 
of expert accountant and statistician. Of 
course I have no use whatever for com- 
pound and complex fractions, the contents 
of cones and many other things that the 
child has to learn. 


The Bliss of Ignorance 


It is pretty much the same stuff, but 
there is more of it—which probably is a 
disadvantage. For example, my nephew 
is now in his fourth year in the high school, 
getting passable marks. , is studying 
geometry; but if he ra mg down a dollar 
in payment of an article costing eighty- 
three cents it takes him sixty seconds of 
hard thinking to discover whether he has 
received the right change. If he wishes to 
know how much three times twenty-four is 
he must get pencil and paper and ‘figure it 
out. I wouldn’t trust his addition of a short 
column of figures unless he had been over it 
three times. 

He has been studying German three 
ears. All the German he knows an intel- 
igent lad could easily acquire in three 

weeks under a capable tutor. He cannot 
carry on the simplest conversation. I 
doubt if he would ize anything but 
bread and water on a German bill-of-fare. 


My nephew is not a prodigy of learning, 
but a fair average high-school graduate. 
Of the things the high school pretends to 
teach he knows only an uncertain smatter- 
ing; and the high schoal scarcely pretends 


to teach anything about the breadwinning 
world round it. Some things, indeed, he 
knows admirably—batting averages, foot- 
ball scores and the performances of our 
leading prizefighters. Put a morning’s 
newspaper before him and he will turn 
immediately to the sporting page. Having 
read that, he shoves the paper aside, his 
interest in its contents being exhausted. 

In this—and in his poor little fraternity 
which the school authorities sternly sup- 
pressed—he is, of course, imitating college. 
The school authorities blame him for it, 
without reflecting that the high school’s 
whole being is only a r imitation of col- 
lege. Its studies are determined by college 
requirements, although everybody knows 
that of the pupils who enter public schools 
only an infinitesimal proportion ever go to 
college. Nearly all the boys go to work, as 
my nephew will. 


The Penalty of Being an A.M. 


For at least four years my nephew has 
been educated—partly at the public’s ex- 
pense, partly at the expense of his hard- 
working, careful-living father, but still more 
at his own ultimate expense—to be a college 
man, when everybody concerned knew 
there was hardly one chance in a hundred 
that he would be a college man. It’s like 
taking great pains and expense to teach an 

English-speaking boy Italian when he’s 
going to five in Sweden. He may be able 
to read a play by Goldoni, but he can’t ask 
his way to the post-office. 

It goes farther back than four years, of 
course. Since the lad was six years old he 
has been educated substantially as boys 
were when one who expected to work for 
a living, except in the professions, hardly 
ever went to school; when schools were 
almost wholly for the well-to-do. Nowa- 
days we not only invite but compel every 
child to attend school. It seems to me that 
education for a select, advantageously sit- 
uated few and for a population en masse 
ought to have widely different aims, because 
the needs are so different. We're still 
aiming in the main at a master’s degree— in 
Latin. It is quite clear that the total 
population cannot be A. M.’s and follow 
professional careers. 

My nephew is going te work soon in a 
world overwhelmingly industrial and com- 
mercial. He knows nothing worth men- 
tioning about either industry or commerce. 
I doubt very much if he could explain, in 
their very simplest terms, the processes by 
which a loaf of bread arrives in the kitchen, 
or how woolen cloth or a pair of shoes 
gets to the retail merchant's shelves. I’m 
sure he doesn’t understand the difference 
between a partnership and a corporation, 
because I asked him. No doubt he will find 
a job in this industrial and commercial 
world that he knows nothing about. There 
are many jobs in a city for a presentable 
high-school boy of respectable parentage- 
who lives at home so that he requires only 
nominal wages. He will be taken into an 
office or wholesale house and set at some 
childish task, because he doesn’t know 
anything. He must begin at the very 
bottom and learn the business— meanwhile 
depending pretty much upon his parents for 
support. He will be rather fortunate if by 
the time he is twenty he has learned enough 
to be practically self-supporting on the 
narrowest terms. 

But in the office or warehouse, as at 
school, my nephew will for some consider- 
able time live in a disconnected world. At 
school pupils appeared from nowhere and 
disappeared. Teachers bobbed up mysteri- 
ously and vanished. Street cars came into 
view more or less opportunely, were ridden 
upon and dropped out of sight. In one 
book there was something about geology; 
in another there was something about 
topography. But there was hardly a sug- 
gestion anywhere that anything was par- 
ticularly related to anything else. Soin the 
warehouse, goods will mysteriously appear 
and mysteriously vanish. In the office 
certain things are to be done with certain 
pieces of paper that rain down from heaven 
and sink into the earth. Little is taught of 
the reason and relationship of things. 

Nevertheless, the moment my nephew 
gets his job he will begin to learn eagerly 

«and—more remarkable still —to remember 
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Every Dealer 
Will Tell You 
That 


Empire Red 


Inner Tubes 


are tough and elastic 


That they can be vulcanized and 
patched repeatedly. 

That they do not get brittle or spongy. 

That they stand up perfectly under all 
conditions and are unsurpassed for 
the number of miles of comfortable 
service that can be obtained. 

Empire ‘‘Peerless’’ (extra heavy) Red 
Inner Tubes are shipped in tube 
bags, convenient to carry. 

Empire Standard Red Inner Tubes 
are of the standard thickness. 

Empire Tubes, like Empire Tires 
“Wear Longest.” 

Tires and Tubes for Automobiles and Motorcycle { 


W rite for prices and interesting tire literature 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL LEADING CITIP 


EmpireTire Co. 


EAST TRENTON, N.S 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Uncle Sam Accepts 
“A. B. A.” Cheques 


“A. B.A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers’ Cheques that can be 
accepted under‘the law by the 
U.S. Collector of Customs. 
“A.B.A.” Cheques identify you wher- 
ever you go. Hotel people are glad to 
cash them for guests. They are accepted 
as willingly as gold by railways, steam- 
ship lines and shops generally in all 
civilized countries. 

The fixed value of each Cheque in 
foreign money is plainly stated. You 
know just how many pounds, guilders, 
marks or lire each $10, $20, $50 or $100 
Cheque is worth. 


It is never necessary to carry large sums of 
money, if you have a wallet of A. B. A.” 


Cheques. Just tear out a Cheque, sign it, 


and pay your bill 

Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
St., New York, for information as to where 
the Cheques may be obtained in your vicin- 


ity, and explanatory booklet, “The Most 


Convenient Cheque.” 
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| what he has learned. He will learn and 
| remember readily and with pleasure, be- 
| cause the actual things that he is learning 
| about will be laid before his eyes and thrust 
into his hands, and because he feels that it 
all belongs in a tangibly important way to 
the veritable man’s breadwinning world. 

Books are an acquired, cultivated inter- 
est. Things are naturally and immediately 
interesting. Take mechanics, for example. 
This is certainly a mechanical time. 
Machinery of one kind or another is round 

s all the time. We fairly eat and live and 
have our being by it. This was so when I 
was a boy. But I came out of public school 
without the slightest practical understand- 
ing of machinery. If my typewriter goes 
wrong I am as helpless before it as I would 
be before a sentence in Sanskrit—although 
there was a time when my living actually 
depended upon using a typewriter. 

My son has the advantage of me in 
that respect. He knows quite a bit about 
machinery, not because he ever learned it 
in school, but because he is tremendously 
interested in automobiles. My indulgent 
neighbor downstairs has one. Every now 
and then my son returns from the garage 
besmeared from top to toe, tired out, but 
overflowing with sage conversation about 
ignition, and quite happy. Put a machine 
in operation before a class of boys and nine 
out of ten of them will go for it like a dog 
for a rabbit. Give the same boys a text- 
book describing the same machine, and 
nine out of ten of them will immediately 
fall into that dull, afflicted, half-awake 
mental state which is the common condition 
of children when they have been imprisoned 
two or three hours in a schoolroom and 
set to doing mental stunts in which they 
haven't the least real interest. 





Cork: Leg Scholarship 


We have managed it badly, it seems. 
Since the boy has his own living to earn he 
should have been aiming at it at least from 
the time he was fourteen. But there is 
much he should have been getting from 
books after that age. Why shouldn't he 
have been Going both— working and going 
to school too? It looks to me as though we 
could never get the right answer to this 
problem of educating a vopulation en 
masse by public taxation until, in a way, 
we turn back to my father’s state when 
children worked and studied at the same 
time. It doesn’t look rea: ymable for the 
school to keep my nephew detached from 
earth—carry him along in the air, headed 
for nowhere—until he is eighteen, and 
then drop him into a breadwinning universe 
he knows precious little about. 
| Suppose my nephew at the age of fourteen 

had worked an hour or so a day in a real 

office, warehouse or factory, and suppose 
as much as possible of the book instruction 
he received in other hours of the day had 
been built upon or tangibly related to his 
| office or warehouse work? A bolt of cot- 
ton goods is as fine a starting point for a 
lesson on the Civil War as one need ask. 

Of course it would be difficult. Persons 
operating the offices, warehouses and fac- 
tories would see grave objections. But it 
is said the public schools are our highest 
national interest. If they are the nation 
shouldn’t be daunted by diffic ulties. 

My nephew might, of course, have at- 
tended the manual training high school, 
or—within the last year—the commercial 
high school. Both, I am told, are pretty 
fair imitations of the real thing. But a 
large majority of boys drop out of the 
public school before reaching any high 
school. The high manual and high com- 
mercial training, grafted upon the old 
elementary and grammar school courses, 
are by no means an answer to our problem 
of educating a population of breadwinners 
ent masse, 

And myson? Well, I hope very much he 
will go on through high school and then to 
college. After a four-year literary course, 
at the age of twenty-two, if he has to go to 
work for a living in any ordinary employ- 
ment he ought to be worth ten dollars a 
week while my nephew is worth only six 
a gain of sixty-six per cent! I hope he will 
go to college, because it will gratify me. At 
the club I shall mention casually that my 
son is at Cornell or Princetor. And I shall 
be able to say to him: “1 have done the 
best I could by you.” Possibly this is very 
much as though I were to say: “ My son, 
I have spent four thousand dollars buying 
you the best cork leg in the market. I 
don’t know that you will ever use a cork 
deg, but certainly I've beenaliberal parent.” 
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“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’ 


You asked the dealet for 
Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


Or did you 


some noventy 


of course But did you get it? 


nto buying 


let him argue you! 


? 


stufl or private brand’ 


Insist on getting Roxford—the old-fash- 
ioned balbriggan idea in the modern styles 


ee len styles for Men and Boys IVC., 
\ 75c. and $1.00 a garment 
, Ask any reliable haberdashe 
Write for the Roaford B 
free Roxford Knitting Co. 
CROXFORDS: , Dept. K Philadelphia 
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These shaving scores, made by three amateur AutoStrop shay 
are not unusual. Our Shaving-Score rk is t i from cover to cov : 
with letters from shavers with champion scores Sent f Y 
Not every AutoStrop shaver makes these big scores with ev ry blade, i. 
but anyone can get a high average from a set of AutoStroy a 
1H 
WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
rar i. 
utootrop biaces last. secause any Hovice can sir » the toot 
AutoStroy E p the AutoS | 4 
Razor as quickly, handily and expertly as the head bar 4 
And it is this barber stropping that makes the AutoStroy : it 
shave as keen as a barber's edg if 
The Au oStrop Razor must have stropped head barber « sf 
the above shavers or they wouldn’t have stuck to one blade through 
201, 305 and IS! shaves. 4 
Sold on thirty days’ trial; we protect dealers from loss, Standard 
set, as above, $5.00; combination set, $6.50 upward. Same pric 
in Cana Factories in U. §., Canada, England. 
Send for book of shaving scores. ) 
| 
j 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 327 Sth Ave., New York; 400 Richmond St , a 
W., Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbriicke, No. 8, Hamburg f «~ 
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Me ae build for yourself is more than fulfilled in the 


White self-starting Six. 


Its White electrical starting and lighting sys- 
tem, combined with the logical left-side drive, 





Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Motor Cars, 
Trucks and Taxicabs 


The realization of the car you would 


makes it possible for the first time in motor car 
history, to reach the driving seat, ‘start and light 
the car without stepping into the roadway. 
Carefully built and beautifully finished, a ride 
in this car will convince you that its design, for 
comfort, convenience and mechanical perfection, 


is supreme in the art of motor car construction. 


The White G Company 


Cleveland 
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New Band Catalog 
Juet off the preas. 300 pages. Thousands of 
illustration and color plates. Every musical 
“ instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 
<i} i» the world. Basy payments. Write today 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


23E 4th Ave. Cincianati 3028 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer's, or send 10c for a 2 oz trial bottle, 
THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINK2 4° 9LIS 
Salesmen and Agents Wanted. 








A Permanent Edge 


You can keep your razor constantly 
keen, so it will give you a close, com- 
fortable shave every day, if you use our 


New Torrey 
Honing Strop 


You don't need any experience or any 
special skill—the new stcop will do it 
all. The sharnening side is prepared with 
our newly discovered sharpening dress- 
ing. This is our secret and no other strop 
in the world has it. That is why the New 
Torrey Strop keeps your razor in so 
much better condition than any other 
strop. If your dealer cannot show you 
the Rew Torrey Honing Strop—write us 
for full information. Booklet, all about 
shaving, sent free on request. 
Prices 50c, 75, $1. 
$1.25, $1.50, "$2. 00 ond $2.50 

Get a Torrey Rasor — the Best Made. 
Every dealer who is not now selling the 
New Torrey Honing Strop should write 
at ence for our special proposition. 


LR ATOREEY CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 

















This little bank keeps savings secure from 
tampering hands— yours or others, Shows 
to a cent how much you have on oo 
capes, adds and registers nickels, dimes 

uarters, all deposited in the same slot. 
te jocked until you have $10. Then opens 
automatically, Good for children, but no 
toy. Made for all humanity that wants to 


save. ts name is the 


Universal 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
‘supplied by THE STROBEL & WILKEN CO., New York 
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HIGH PLAY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ends tomorrow—and dressed in my best 
and came here, where I hoped to see my 
friend again.” 

“And now?” he asked. 

“Why, now,’ ’ she replied calmly, “comes 
the penalty.” 

8 t your transgression!” 

She answered clearly. 

“No; I have the punishment, if nothing 
more, for company. I was dazed and suf- 
fering annihilation,” she said, with that 
soft passionate vehemence of the evening 
before. “I gambled with my modesty, 
self-respect, womanhood. And I won a 
friend!” 

“But where is the punishment?” insisted 
Sterling, puzzled. 

The girl seemed passing through a veri- 
table martyrdom of shame. hen, as 
though proudly contemptuous of her em- 


* | barrassment and its causes, she replied: 


“After winning your friendship, I am 
in duty bound to say that I give you up my 
own. And I’ll wish so many times to meet 
you again!” Her eyes were clear, steady; 
and the sembiance of a smile parted her lips. 

Again Sterling was shocked by her very 
audacity. ‘Well, she certainly comes out 
in the open and invites the chase,” he 
thought, half ruefully. Still he chose to 
carry forward the affair with the finesse 
which had distinguished it up to this avowal 
of Virginia's. 

“My dear Miss Tarn,” he assured her, 
“you vill never find time to receive punish- 
ment—for you will meet me every day 
hereafter.” 

“The worst part of this declaration,” 
he thought repentantly, “is that I mean 
—¥ word of it. She’s put the sign on 


Vi inia, who had risen, lingered as 
though wondering at his expectancy. She 
said, in a kind of reproach: 

“We must not tempt ourselves to hope 
for the impossible, Mr. Sterling.” 

“Not meet again! Miss Tarn, I will not 
listen to you ” And all the power of 
his will concentrated in his wide eyes, now 
luminous and deep. 

Her own were cast slowly down. 

“Then I should no longer be a lady before 
you; I should despise myself!” 

As he made no response she looked up. 

“You would not require that of me!” 
she exciaimed exultingly. “I know—from 
the first glance I have known you for what 
you are—a true, chivalrous gentleman!” 

“Once more! Let me see you again!” 
He might have been pleading for his life. 

“And then you will let me go free?” 

" {Do you understand what you require of 
me? 

There was no mistaking his voice and 
look; the whole man—fiber, blood and 
soul—had broken into insurrection under 
the shell of marble. 

After a moment’s stillness, during which 
the girl watched him shyly and anxiously, 
she replied: 

“T believe I know.” 

“And you still demand that I never see 
you again?” 

“T must!” 

During his lifetime Sterling remembered 
the tender pride of her face and bearing as 
he answered: 

“T will not cheat you in the stake you 
have won. I must be as you would have 





“Then I shall be here tomorrow even- 
ing,” Virginia assured him with sweet 
composure. 

Now the diners at that table, sequestered 
though it was, had not escaped observation 
entirely; and even as the couple rose a 
certain lady had risen also beyond the 
group of palms. 

At the moment of their parting this lady 
bore down swiftly, her murmured words 
dropping melodiously through the hissing of 
8 


wi am not, like the proverb, to go without 
saying,” she informed Mr. Sterling. “I’ve 
— te myself that you’d be pining for my 
return from Atlantic City. So I announce 
myself in passing.’ 

Indeed Maybelle’s sinuous figure seemed 
only to have poised a moment in passing, 
with one tiny foot advanced. _ white 
throat was like a os bird’s; inia 
felt a strange rapture in the ok Be den 
notes. 

Not so Mr. Sterling. 

“You are more than courteous,” he 
replied, immobilc as ice. - 


“Frappéd!” rejoined Maybelle, ‘ring 
over Virginia’s head. ‘One must be so 
forward these days,” she ran on smoothly. 

Sterling gave no intimation of introduc- 
ing his companion; so Maybelle, without 
daring to meet the narrowed, vengeful eyes, 
carried audacity to the highest. 

“A stranger, or near stranger, to New 
York?” she ventured to Virginia, half 
timidly; and then, as though reassured 
by the smile and little nod: “My dear 
young eC you must positively do your 
part in the summer colony. I am here 
showing my teeth—to the dentist—and 
lonely—you don’t know what a desert the 
city is, with men, like Bedouins, whirling 
and vanishing — they whirl, don’t they?” 

Virginia laughed outright, her whole heart 
going forth to this brilliant lady of fashion, 
so friendly and hospitable; then she looked 
with the slightest air of haughtiness at Mr. 
Sterling, who saw red. 

The audacity had won so far, however, 
that only complaisance would save him 
from Virginia’s suspicion. 

“Virginia Tarn!” repeated Maybelle—or 
Mrs. Golden, according to introduction— 

‘how beautiful a name for—but, dear, such 
a face should be set to music! You are 
to lunch with me tomorrow —in this restau- 
rant—twelve-thirty.” Maybelle dropped 
her voice, adding, with an air of confi- 
dence: “Really, I must attach you or I'll 
never see more of Mr. Sterling.” 

A cordial handshake to the girl, » grace- 
ful nod and then Sterling watched her out 
of sight. The ominous hissing of silk stil! 
pierced the air as he glanced furtiv ely, with 
panicky senses, into Virginia’s face. 

“How radiant and delightful a char- 
acter!” mused Virginia. “‘ Now I shall go, 
Mr. Sterling. Isn’t it a glorious vacation?” 
she cried—and vanished. 

“What could I do but introduce them? 
queried Sterling of himself. 

It was true; Sterling could not deny his 
ways and friendships, being fettered to 
them. And to explain them would have 
been still more difficuit. One consolation 
he had: though he would never see Virginia 
after tomorrow, neither would the actress. 

As he entered the gambling-house the 
roll of the roulette ball made him shudder. 
On passing through the rooms Charley ran 
up with a message. 

“A Mr. Robert Vane has called to see 
you three times during the afternoon and 
evening; he says his business is personal 
and highly important.” 

“Robert Vane!’’ slowly repeated Ster- 
ling in a tone reminiscent and exceedingly 
bitter. ‘I saw him riding with the Baron 
the other day.” In fact, Robert Vane was 
the man who had spoken so curtly from the 
touring car before the scoreboard. ‘‘ Very 
well; I will see him,” Sterling told the 
youth and went on to the office. 

Mr. Palter, by the student lamp, wheeled 
slowly in his pivot chair, but his partner 
did not pause for his greeting. 

“T’'m all broken up, Pal,”’ he declared — 
*‘mentally,morally, physically.””. He paced 
the room more and more rapidly. ‘I’m 
simply mad over Virginia. Pal, I’m going 
to lose her!” he cried appealingly. 

The disorder of his manner increased, 
while Mr. Palter, of the flat, shallow eye 
and lightning comprehension, kept watch. 

Presently he volunteered a hint: ‘‘The 
dames are pleasing scenery, Danny!” and 
sang: “But a dame is hell, with tongs!” 

“Yes, yes, Pal; I know all about it.” 

Then Mr. Palter became indignant. 
**You don’t care for kind advice, eh? Well, 
I give it because it’s cheap. But what I'm 
interested in is this: Must uy business go 
to the devil, with a baron on the string who 
jingles like the United States Mint in an 
earthquake whenever he is shaken down?” 

Sterling shrugged his shoulders. 

“A dame!” sneered Mr. Palter; he had, 
however, the air of a chemist experiment- 
ing with explosives. 

Sterling’s face was one quick glare of 
anger; then, still trembling, he halted in 
front of his partner. 

“Pal! Pal!” he said with quiet reproach. 

“That won't go either,” muttered Mr. 
Palter to himself. ‘See them?” he in- 
quired, brightening suddenly and holding 
out a paper already carefully folded at a 
certain page. 

“Batting averages,” read Sterling, and 
dro it with a sigh. 

en racked with violent emotion or 
anger Mr. Palter would sometimes reveal it 
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an X-ray photograph of a foot 


shoes. Can you walk with such bent bones ? 

Narrow bone-bending shoes are the cause 
of corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, et 

Educator Shoes bend no bones, create no 
corns, etc, ‘They ‘let the child's feet grow 
as they should,*’ and let the bent bones of 
grown-ups straighten out, and in that straight- 
ening there is blessed relief 

While Educators are good sense shoes, they 

Scientific distribution 
them good sense pilus 
The name Educator is branded on 
Look for it 

Educators are made for men, women and 
children. 


have no ugly looseness, 
of shoe space makes 
god look 


every Educator sole 


If your dealer hasn't them, write 
for catalogue. We'll see that you are supplied 

We also make the famous A// America and 
Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for women 
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** Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


14 HIGH STREE?, BOSTON, U. S. A. 





Have Your Own Private 





Have your own Garage. Make sre no one is using your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly 
garagecharge. Save $50to $100 cost of building byordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50 
Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment 
Sizes come 10 fret wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet 
high. Ample room for largest car and all equipment 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible Locks most se- 
curely An artistic structure any owner will be proud of 
Booklet, with full description and illustration, sent on 
request 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston Ave., Cincimnati, Ohio 
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SAME DULL FINISH SAME PERFECT FIT 
SAME CORRSCT STYLE SAME LINEN TEXTURE 
a Collar ufs, Hx wie Rook Free . 
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so far as to beckon with the forefinger of his 
right hand. He did so in the present crisis, 
and Sterling paused again. 


The silver lids slid back, disclosing eyes | 


of black agate, clouded and reflecting light 
dully. 
“You've lived with all your insides froze 
up—you’ve been an arctic man o’ business. 
Well, now there’s a thaw under a new sun; 
the ice is going out. 
jammed, Danny—you'll be jammed!” 
“Let it go out—and warm up in the 
sun!” replied Sterling thoughtfully. 

The other blinked once, as an idol might; 
the clouds became faintly luminous be- 
neath the silver lids; in fact, 
ridden the crush of life, like Juggernaut, 
and brooded over the outcries of souls. He 


Let it go or you'll be | 


Palter had | 


motioned to a chair across the room and | 


Sterling seated himself, face to the wall. 

“This way,” commanded Palter. “Life 
ain’t a blank wall.” 
about, “Think!” he added. 

Then he resumed the perusal of papers, 
occasionally laying them aside to turn and 
look squarely at his partner; for he would 
by no means permit Sterling to fall into 


And as the other faced | 


reverie or dejection, and so have his decree | 


ignored. 
_ When Sterling rose, after a protracted 
silence, he walked about with a certain 


levity, his voice breaking out like chimes 


|} on a summer rare ~¢ 








| streets were lava, the 


| for his fellow citizens 


“The ice is out, Pal,” he announced. “I 
suppose a frozen he sart, like a frosted limb, 


| pains terribly in its resi oration to life. I’m 


in love with that girl,” he confessed with a 
kind of noble boyishness. “I'll get her if 
there’s a way. Everything else must go! 
It will ring great che anges on Sterling —and 
in him, also, I hope,” he added grave ly. 

“Drink hearty!" advised Palter, and 
after a moment's meditation Sterling 
hurried down the corridor. 

Two lonesome players were at the wheel, 
for few patrons were in town at that season 
and the house was generally closed. 

“Charley!” he called; and the youth, 
tripping forward, was surprised to hear 
him whistling. 

“When that gentleman, Mr. 
Vane, calls—as call he will—inform him 
that I am not here at present; but say that 
Mr. Sterling will surely dine tomorrow 
evening at seven o’clock in the Restaurant 
Royal.” 

Charley repeated the message word for 
word. 

“You have it,” 


Robert 


said Sterling, dismissing 


n. 

“T’ll play fair!” exclaimed the man with 
sudden grimness. “I'll play fair—but win 
I must! This is high play—life stakes!” 

Confronting the statue of Chance, he lin- 
gered, remembering the offensive Baron's 
libation. 

“T have no wine to spill, divine dicer! 
he laughed, and knuckled his forehead like 
a clown before his grunting county squire; 
then, assured of Jovian partiality, he 
escaped quickly from the house. 

The city crawled with a filmy, malodor- 
ous fog, through which huddled towers 
appeared regularly in the gasfiares from 
works along the rivers; but this man of 
thirty-odd, moving with the grace and 
lightness of a running boy, let his glance 
float glowingly over the clayey face of 
night. 

The voice of his soul rang clearly: 
“*What of luck ard fortune jingling money- 
bags! Away with them—this is a run of 
life!”’ 

The next day began like any other day. 
Sterling ate breakfast and read the news. 
Presently he went out into the town again, 
for the insipid freshness of the park did not 
appeal to him. 

he heat was intense and all practical 
people suffered greatly, as though their 
veins were bloating with quicksilver. The 
walls shimmering 


brass 
hospitals, which were overflowing by noon. 

Sterling sauntered, watching men and 
horses fall, until by afternoon the sun, 
being fairly in eruption, transmuted the 
air into glittering, drifting clouds of scoriz. 

Many of the Augustans droop at such 
times; others revel secretly in this bur- 
nished air, draining it as from a hissing 
bowl, and painting tower and cornice with 
its iridescent fumes, as Arabs do the desert 


that is still a famous day at the | 


“I do not mind the heat at all this sea- | 
son,” thought Sterling, deeply concerned | 


horses and men. 
He chose Broadway for his promenade, 


| once or twice turning corners to peer into 


the stage entrances of theaters. The 
shrines were darkened, but the echoes 
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HE purest joys known to mankind come from thing: . pon- 
taneously, things which our natural /estinct seems to invite or stir us to do 
| One ot the keenest pleasures mankind has discovered and developed is Music 


| that difficult art whic 


| How much keener then is this pleasure 
Instinct ! Che union of Music and Inatir 
than any other which the five senses record ! 
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tively contrived that your very thoughts 
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press tively, give you complete contr 


Seeing, hearing, playing the Virtuolo 
will prove far more to you than all the 
advertisements we might write 

Therefore, call at the store of our local 
representative — we'll send you his ad- 
dress—~and rest the Virtwele, Or have 
it sent to your own home for free demon- 
stration. 


FASCINATING BOOK—FREE 


will open your eyes to thi: 
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| The Virtuolo in the famous pure-toned 
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THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 
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this greatest, keenest pleasure 
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find the instrument so simply and een 
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a, which the fingers of your left hand 
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HALLET & DAVIS PIANO, praived 
musicians from Franz 
Liszt to Mary Garden, $750 and 
upwards, In the artistic CONWAY 
PIANO, as low as $575. LEXING 
TON Player Piano, $450 and 


Three years to pay in, if desired. Send 
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for handsome colored pictures of sty 


g' Ving Complete description. 





J . 
igs about Music which you have St .¥ 


never known, Tells you fully about Instinctive Playing and the Virtuok 4 
Send attached coupon for a copy, today, Sh. * 
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Camping 


Supplies 


Are you « lover of the Big Outdoors? If so, cur new book 









~ nterest you Every page holds « pract thrill for the 
per, gunner, fisherman, canveist—and e-ball, tens 
enthusiast e was written by « » how 
‘eople and contains over two thousand iliustr ations 





‘Outdoor G Guide No. c2— Free 


book | der « ot 





antee “ ity are not piee 7 
your “s not measure up with your 
Stand. a t be 
la Big (hut ' It ig a greet thing to be 
ew 2 . siness is my pride. | 
become friends through snew bouk. Write lor your copy» 


Powhatan R. Robinson, President 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


i [5 and 17 Warren Street, New York 
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the best typewriter made, 
wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-co py — strong, light touch 


Sent Py Even $20 (30.98%. ‘2P5) 






| EMERSON 
You CaN EARN OnE. 

EMERSONS « ‘ : ‘ ' 

type er, or have a ee « MAKE BIG MOWEY 

repress ne Liberal rd for time 
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t i » postal card 

u M a fler 


The Emerson Types writer Co., Bex 208, Woodstock, Il 
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Send See our epecial 30-day 
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Dept. 29, Union Bank 
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back spacer, tabulator, t 
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Get a Pitteburgh Visible Typew riter Free 
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The novelty of its operation is one of the 





fascinating features of the Winchester .22 






Automatic Rifle. Instead of the downward 





and upward motion of a finger lever, or the 






backward and forward thrust of a slide handle, 









the pull on the trigger is the only effort required 









to shoot the rifle ten times in succession. The 






enly limit to speed in firing is the rapidity 






with which the trigger can be pulled before 






each shot. With this speed is coupled fine 






accuracy, light weight, simple and strong con- 






struction, and ease and quickness of handling. 






Note the beautiful appearance of the rifle. 





It lists at $25.00, but is sold everywhere for 





much less. It is the ideal vacationist’s rifle 







FOR TARGET SHOOTING OR GAME 












wheel and tire fob, 35c. 
Tire fob only, 10c. Pape: 


A) REAL RUBBER TIRE 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs : 

2c, a week to operate. No dirt weight, . —— or 

grease nor odor. A pure white light, / stamps. Quantity prices 
with special lettering. 


more brilliant then electricity of 
acetylene, Very 
Agents wanted. 
for catalogue and prices, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
6-25 E. Sth Street Canton, O 


Agents wanted for com- 
plete line of catchy rubber nov- 
elties. Send for catalogue “*L.* 


The Oakiand Advertising Co, 
Akron, Ohie 


VACU-MIRROR 


Attached to window by rub- 
ber Suction Cup. 6inch Bev- 
elled French Plate $3.00. 
6 inch Concave Magnifying 
, Plate $4.00. At your dealer's or 
/, we will supply you direct; express 


economical and 


Write 
















FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALi, SIZES 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, Sos 
8% = 84, 84 x44) 40; 4x5, Ba, 6 
Send us two negatives and we will print + hee without 
charge a9 a eample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 







| AUSTIN SALES CO., 18 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


One LOOA 
fells all 


The J. D. Visible Spark 
Plug —with a secondary gap 
outside the motor, and a port or 
opening facing it—indicates 
positively and at a glance j just 








This heavy 
hand-made |~ 
BLADE ~ 





THE BEST SHAVER on EARTH 


One Blade shaves 20 years — saves you 
all additional extra blade expense 


Buy a Star Safety Razor to-day— 


“Stars” cost complete in sets li Uses minimum current and 
$1.50 to $15.00 Made of 5. wade metri 
at all deaiers $1.00 pay i ce oy yl 

FREE BOOKLET UPON REQUEST outs nen oss oo saneigt pales, wrrieg, 





» Kampfe Brothers, 8-12 Reade Street 's 


Lae =e New York City 


cee yd 
2s (EOS ES 


Our booklet on Ignition FREE. Write for it. 
JEFFERY-DEWITT COMPANY, 
568 Butler Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





| chief. 
| laughed. Those soft tumults broke under 


EVENING POST 


breathed the memory of horns and violins. | 
“And I have heard such and such a one 
speak or sing in this place,” he thought. 
e inhaled ly of smoldering incense, 
sleasme euegned mantling before his eyes; 
nor did he lose the sense of an exquisite 
presence on returning to the street. 
He hummed the Road to Mandalay, 
whose verses would rouse a saint to mis- 
“The town has that savor!” he 


his temples; he trembled, soul and flesh, 
with the madness, the passions of the 
summer city. And through these clouds 
of scoriz#, as an adventurer in the sack of | 
a famous town, he sought Virginia. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


HE COULD IF HE 
WOULD 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


oon yering as he should. She was afraid he 

aving a bad time of it. On half a dozen 
oqnadiens she had been upon the point of 
offering to loan him some of the fortune to 


| which she had so unexpectedly fallen heir, 





| 
| 
| 


but each time there was a look in his eyes 
that checked her. 

Better things were on the way. With 
bewildering rapidity they came. It was 
one Saturday evening in June that Nicho- 
las took her arm with an unusual display of 
authority and led her out of Mrs. Halli- 
day’s and along the side streets to the 
avenue. Until he reached there he spoke 
scarcely a word. 

“Esther,” he said—he had never used 
that name before—‘Esther, I’ve had a 
wonderful stroke of luck!” She grasped 
his arm quite unconsciously. “I wanted 
to tell it to you first—I wanted to tell it to 
you out here.” 

“Quick!” she said. “What is it?” 

“T’ve been taken into the firm.” 

“Oh, Nicholas!”’ she said. 

He spoke on, almost in awe: 

“Shipleigh came to me this afterncon; 
we talked it over and I’m to be a junior 
partner. Martin has dropped out; so—so 
it’s going to be Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent. 
Think of it—Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent!” 

She was half laughing and half crying as 
she said: 

“Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent! It sounds 
so much better than the other!” 

They walked a block or two without 
saying anything more; but he kept a tight 
grip upon her arm—a soul-satisfying, tight 
grip. It made her feel like one of the firm 
herself. The passing cabs twinkled con- 
gratulations; the lights from the store 


| windows burned in his honor. 


‘ prepaid. Booklets upon request. | 


“So now,” he said, “I can tell you what 
I’ve wanted to tell you for six months. 
I can tell it to you out here. I need you, 
little woman!” 

“You! I’ve loved you a long while all 
to myself.” 

She looked up into his thin, earnest face. 
Then she said: 

“T wonder if it’s been all to yourself!” 

“Then you —— 

She nodded vigorously, | unable to speak. 

“And you'll marry me? 

She nodded again. 

“It isn’t nice to be so eager, but—I can’t 
help it, Nicholas.” 

When they came back to Airs. Halli- 
day’s—they had walked from Forty-fifth 
Street to the Flatiron Building twice—she 
pavsed a moment on the steps. 

Nicholas,” she began uncertainly, 


| “now that we’re engaged, I—-I have a right 


| hat now!” she answered. } 


to be a little personal—haven’ t pe” 

“Personal is a strong word,” he replied 
with a mystified smile. 

“It’s just this: Now that you’re a mem- 
ber of the firm and—and have a little more 
money, and -—— , | wish you would 
buy a new hat-—if you could!” 

He removed the old slouch hat and held 
it fondly in his hands a moment. 

“TI could if I would,” he answered. “I 
knew there was something more I wanted 
to tell you about. My unrtcle died about 


a year ago and—and left mea disgracefully | 


large ss of money.’ 

She stared at him in silence. 

“A million or more,” he explained 
hastily; “but—say, that needn’t make 
any difference—need it?” Still she stared 
| athim. “Oh, little woman, let’s forget all 
| about it. I'll get a new hat; but ——’ 

“There’s no fun in your having a new 


tat ash 
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6%) The Investing 
soxos} of July Funds 


S the time approaches for 
the reinvestment of July 
funds, the study of se- 

curities becomes of interest. 
The value of an investment offer- 
ing depends on three things: 
security, yield and convertibility. 














How many Bonds or Stocks within 
your knowledge meet ALL THREE 
REQUIREMENTS? Many pro- 
vide security; some combine safety 
with convertibility; others a satisfac- 
tory return with adequate security; 
but the desirable adjustment of these 
three factors eliminates a large num- 
ber from consideration. 


The 6% Bonds of the American Real 
Estate Company provide this ideal 
combination, 


They are the direct contract obliga- 
tions of the American Real Estate 
Company, and based on its holdings 
of high-grade New York realty; they 
pay 6% interest; they permit conver- 
sion into cash before maturity. They 
have paid 6% for over 24 years, and 
have returned to investors nearly 
$9,000,000 in principal and interest, 
without loss or delay. 

A-R-E 6% Bonds are issued in two 
convenient forms: for the direct in- 
vestment of funds in hand, or for the 
systematic investment of current 
surplus. 

6% Coupon Bonds 


For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 


Booklets, describing either or both of 
these Bonds, map of New York City show- 
ing the location of properties, etc., sent 


free on request, 


American Real Estate Qompany 


Founded 1888 Assets, $24,134,240.39 
Capital atid Surplus, $2,076,587.35 


527 Fifth Ave. Room 511 New York 
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READ OUR GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
It this suspender proves unsatists 
tory in any particular, meil t it to US 

not ye sur dealer— with your name 


and address plainly written on pack- 
age. We will repair, replace, or 
(if requested) refund your money. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
SHIRLEY 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
SUS RS 


Wear a pair of Presidents for 


a month. We buy them back if 
you are not satisfied. 
Light and medium weights. 


Extra lengths 


for tail men. Signed guarantee on every pair. 
Price 50c. everywhere 





SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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|_MOVINCG WEST? | 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Redneed 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL oy eed COMPANY 

Bedford 9 Broadway, New York 


Sond Onl Soh Badan Boston, Mass. 
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OU want to be sure about two things in 
buying an automobile; you get them both in a 


Mitchell. 


1. A car built, finished and equipped with the best 
materials that we can buy; our aim is to have the name 
Mitchell stand for the highest in automobile values. 


2. Service to owners; Mitchell service means con- 
tinued satisfaction. A service at your command im- 
mediately we know anything is wrong. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t afford to make a mistake. 


For big value look at the Mitchell 5 passenger, 
6-cylinder, 48 horse-power car; 125-inch 


wheel base, 36-inch wheels; a beauty; $1750. 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Philadelphia Auanta Dallas Kansas Cit Seattle London Paris 
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: winter as well as 
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House? paid too much for 
their heat 
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Have you read this Heat Primer? 


* THE peculiar thing about the house-heating problem is that it isn’t a 
problem. The Primer tells how simple it is. The size of a house, its 







arrangement, its construction and its location are no excuse for insufficient 
heat or extravagant coal bills. The Primer sets aside such excuses. 

The way steam heats and the way hot water heats are little known to 
house owners. The Primer explains. The wonderful success of 


e Boilers and 
Pierce fidisor: 


and adequate heat in every kind of a house in the severest weather is also 
well worth knowing. The Primer gives the details. 















































We send the Pr free on 












r ng of 
I n an old 
fas a modern 
hea uel-saving 
system wuld r s Primer 
and then talk with his heater man, 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce 


Mfg. Co. 


252 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Holds Your Sock The Only Make with 

Smooth as Your Skin a 

No Metal Touches the Leg Rubber Button Clasp 
Fabric Will Not Discolor yoaly Will Not Injure the 
Buy by Full Name ary Sheerest Hose 

PAD LISLE ase Siix 50¢ SOLD 
ial EVERY WHERE 

Boston Garter c Or by Mail 


Also makers of the famous 
CORD Boston Garter 
The standard for 30 years 


George Frost Co. 
Makers Boston 
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think what might happen if you should die and your wife and 
children were left without the means to pay the principal or 
even to meet the interest payments as they come due. How 
could your family prevent the loss of the home and the humiliation 
of being turned out under foreclosure ? 


|’ YOUR home is mortgaged, it must worry you at times to 


eae, RT a TO 4 


End your worry and protect them by placing the responsibility 
on The Travelers by a Life Insurance Policy which at your death 
will pay off the mortgage and provide in addition a fund for pur- 


AIT PE BLS 








chasing the necessities of life. One of our Guaranteed Low Cost 

Life Insurance polic ies for an arnount proportionate to your means 

will do this, or a Monthly Income polic y wil meet the interest pay- 

ments and provide each month a certain income for the family. y 
Send to The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford,Conn., [7 

for particulars. We will show you how to do it. iB} 
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Ch ee yes * at ° me ” 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. ** ""*’ TEAR OFF 


Send particulars. My name, address and date of birth are written below. 
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That it is lightest is-the 
weightiest reason why you 


should own a Ford. Every 
added pound which an 
automobile carries above 
that which is needed for 
strength—means added 
expense and added danger. 
The Vanadium-built Ford 
is the strongest car in the 
world for its weight. 


Seventy-hve thousand new Fords go into service 
this season—a proof of their unequaled merit. 
The price is $590 for the roadster, $690 for the 
five passenger touring car and $700 for the delivery 
car — complete with all equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit——and name of nearest representative. 



























































Your College Expenses 


Through The Saturday Evening Post plan 
hundreds of young people have secured full 
or partial courses in the foremost colleges, 
conservatories, business colleges, correspond- 
ence schools, etc., throughout the country. 
These scholarships have been awarded without one 
cent of expense to the scholars. We paid all the 


bills and asked nothing in return except a little pleas- 
ant work in leisure hours. 


We are willing to pay all the expenses of any young 
man or young woman desiring to enter any educational 
institution in the United States next fall, or we will 
pay the money to you and you can pay your own bills. 


Write to us, telling us what you desire. We will send 
all the details, including a booklet in which some of 
our scholarship workers tell how they made successes. 


Address THE EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— ~~ 
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| own, of acquiring information. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


There was a deepening of the sunflush in 
the girl’s cheeks; her nose crinkled and she 
laughed outright. She shook her head 
until the brick red of her hair seemed to 
leap into a living flame. 

“No,” she said; “I’m not married.” 

“Brother mebbe?”’ 

iad No.” 

“Just a-boardin’ with you?” 

“‘No; he’s our guest.” 

The captain had a subtle “9 all his 

e showed 
| it by his next question. 
‘What might his name be?” 

“His name is Von Derp.” 

“Von which?” 

“Von Derp—Mr. August von Derp. 
He’s from}Holland.” 

“Dutchman, huh! I don’t think much 
o’ Dutchmen. Used to be a Dutch cook on 

a ship with me. They can’t cook much.” 
He stroked his straggly beard. “‘ Where is 
your pa? Dead?’ 

The abruptness of the question startled | 
the girl into another laugh. 

“No. My father’ s in New York.” 
“Banker mebbe?’ 

“No, railroad man.” | 

“Oh! I knowed a railroad man once. 
He was a brakeman on the New Haven. 
Reckon you wouldn't have knowed him?” 

“Possibly not.” | 

“What sort o” job has your pa got? | 
Conductor mebbe?” 

There was a quick cruawhing of gravel 
behind them and they both turned. 
Coming toward them across the beach was 
a young man, immaculate of attire, long 
of hair, with a strange eagerness in his | 
dreamy eyes. The girl rose to her knees | 
and stared in astonishment. 

“Skeets !”” she exclaimed. 

“Helen!” | 

“Well, of all people on earth!” Sud- | 
denly she laughed, came to her feet and | 
sped down the slant of the beach toward | 
the water. 

“Helen!” There was a world of disap- | 
pointment in Skeets’ tone. 

The girl paused at the brink of the water | 
to wave one hand weer! then, turning, 
plunged into the heart of a billow. It wasa | 
full minute before she reappeared, far out 
beyond the roll of the surf, her hair stream- 
ing behind her like little brick-red serpents 
as she swam steadily out into the open 
cove with slow, powerful stroke. he 
two men stood watching her in dumb 
amazement—the old man and the young 





man. 

“T’ll be dinged!” said the captain. 

“Dammit!” growled Skeets. 

Their eyes met. 

“*What made her do that?” 

“*Because— because she’s a woman.” 

“You called her Helen, didn’t you?” 

“ Well?’ 

“She was just a-tellin’ me her name was 
Cicely.” 

There came a sudden blaze into the 
dreamy eyes of the t. He took off his 
hat and brushed back a long forelock with 
one ale lavender glove. 

he was just a-tellin’ me hername —— 
the captain insisted. 

“Say, do you see that big rock way over 
there?”’ Skeets demanded, and he pointed 
off toward Third Cliff. ‘Well, here’s a 
cigar. You go over and sit on that rock 
and smoke that cigar. When I need you 
I’ll call you.” 

The captain took the cigar mechanically 
and stared at it, perplexed. What was this 
young feller es at? Maybe he didn’t 
want him round! Well, by gravy, he could 
take a hint if anybody could; and, besides, 
it looked like a good cigar, so he took 
it thriftily and went, deeply aggrieved. 
He'd be dinged if he could understand city 





| folks anyhow —he’d be dinged if he could! 


Left alone, Skeets took up a m — | vigil | 
on the beach, waiting angrily until such | 
time as it would please the girl to come in. 


| Now she was visible as a wave lifted =| } 


to its top; then she would vanish behind | 
a sinuous crest of the waters, and his heart | 
would stand still until she reappeared. 
After a long time she began swimming in- 
shore again; finally she was within hailing 
distance 

“Helen!” he called pleadinnty 

““My name is not Helen,” she replied. 

“Cicely!” 

“Miss Quain, if you please.” 

“Miss Quain then. Please come in.” 





“I’m not coming in until you go away,” | 


A Better Way To 


Heat Your Home — 
Send For This Free Book 


If you had difficulty in 
keeping your house warm ’ 
last winter —if you were 
disappointed with your Net 
heating system for any 


“4 
reason —or if you are tor WATER | 
planning to build or re- HEATING j 
model -—— write today for 2 ; 
your copy of our in- “ 
teresting iliustrated ; 
book — free. 

It tells how to in- HRS bet. | 
crease the efficiency o - ay 
any hot water heating 
plant from 25 to 50 
It explains how ove “t * 100,000 — 
people in all Ds arts of the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries have po may their heating 
problems ho yw you can solve mer It de 
scribes methods and devices whic ‘h have prac- 
ticaily reyolutionived the old style hot water 
heating system 


LIONEYWELL SYSTEM 





/1T1L OF HOT WATER HEATING 


—gaves work, worry, time and money. Costs 
little to install, of sightly appearance, is most 
efficient and provides inaximum range of water 
heat (from 85° to 240°), 


It saves cutting floors, weak- 
ening joists, avoids ceiling 
stains and unsightly pipes. It 
prevents water from boiling in 
the heater and ¢ euaiaptes all danger 
of treezing pi, 

With a Ho one rusts System in 
your home you pay no attention to 
dampers or drafts As the most 








changeable weather your home is 
evenly, steadily heated to the degree 
of warmth you desire, automatically. 


You can sleep in a cox 


1 room if you 
enjoy it, and without attention on 
your part, the house will be com- 
fortably warmed by the time you 
are ready to dress The same 


plan can be followed if you leave 
the house for a time. 


Send your name now —, - 

alog that explains all atx 

Honeywell System of He . w ater Heating. 
Address 


— EYWELL 
HEATING SPECIALTY © 


124 Main Street Wabash, Indiana 
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Marks Anything and Everything 
EE Wo asett one 
DI aid in the aiesion 


room. The pump works 
while you mark — gives just 






30 the right amount of ink 
Days’ Won't leak—won't clog—no 

vaste. Does away with need- 
Trial waste. [ 


less dipping. 

Marks very legibly 
Shippers—Save Time and Money! *'0.)<7"'S5. 
burlap of stone — keeps bh ands clean — saves time. Positive 
Pp ump feed w orks automatically — never fails. Ea: sily fil jed- 
holds big supply « of ink « of any color. Brass, nickel plated- 
9% xs in. Solid felt tip, any sh ape—tasts } ng—new ones at 
10c each. Makes fine display cards. Swift & Co., Studebak-r 
Bros. Co., Horlick's Malted Milk C ©., and hundreds of « 
Satisfied users. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back wi th ut 
question. Pt, can of ink with each Dexter Marker Prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. for §2.00; Canada, §250. Send teday. 


Dexter Mig. Co., 3225 E. Ravenswood Park Ave., Chicago 


A BIG SELLER 
AGENTS a 























: BIG 
Domsnstente and J — DEMAND 
sale is made. Stops 
the bang and saves 2 EASY SALES BIG PROFITS 
the door. Dozen can & Deine aostoating sar ole tree 
_ —— in pocket. te worke ri 





MAS MFG. 60, 0668 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio 
Sample Free 
Quick and lasting polish 


p Shines Brass, Copper, Silver, 







Nickel, Gold. The Polish is in the Cloth — 
can’t waste. Sample Free or Full Size Blitz 
Cloth,25c at storesor by mail. 121 GreenSt 


QEENTS atare Specialties Co., Auburn, N.Y. 





PATENT YOUR ID Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent “” and “ What to 
invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentaility. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journa 
CHANDLEE & ay 1 ee Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, Established 16 years 





Be our ar ay agent in your ne 
Chewing Gum "2" “espe 
Te. kly with ou ode men mg 
Four flavors, novel packages. w rite today. Helmet Gum F: 
We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums 
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craving 
for 
dainty 
ices 


With this freezer you can easily 
make at home the finest fancy 
frozencreamsandices. And be- 
sides your pride in suchdesserts, 
you know that every ingredient 
is pure, the entire process clean 
and wholesome. The 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


has revolutionized ice cream making. 
The famous triple motion—can re- 
volving while two beaters turn in 
opposite directions— increases the 
bulk and reduces the freezing time 
one-third—makes lighter, more 
velvety ice cream. 


We will send you FREE a copy of 
our splendid recipe book,” Frozen 
. Dainties.’" Tells how to prepare 
ve scores of delicious ices. 


wese: =" The WHITE 
2 MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 
COMPANY 

Dept. D, 
Nashua, N. H, 


Look ‘ for the 


Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 
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~ $2700 
BSulted 
to Any 
; Climate 
>] im the 
fae World 
aren wold LP 
¢ Having built over 2000 homes we know 
8 al how to get the mostartistic eflectandcor 
fler venient arrangement at the lowest cost 
Our big new bungalow books contain 153 of our most s 


cesstul plans — sume of which we have built over S0 times 





For 500 coin or stamps we will send you Book “A"’ w 
7 ting and up—or Book "'B"’ with 83 
» $2250. Each book has 190 pages 
$, exteriors, interiors, elevations, floor 

plans, accurate costs, full descriptions, valuable hints, et 


Wesellcomplete architect's blue print plans of anyhome for only $ 
BEND 50c TIDAY for cither book r 90c FOR BOTH 
BOOKS —postpaid. Our ideas will be valuable to you 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Cee 355 J Hill Street, Los Angeles, Californis — 





Sure Cure for 
Swearing 


WAGNOC 





W | Wish | Could Gose this “ACM [And trreie Sie 
Coliar Properly Wa grocolasyioch Collar Outten 

Does Not Wear nor Tear the Button Hole 
For sale by leading haberdashers.+ 
to procure a co Easy-lock Collar Button at your 
lealer’s, one will be sent post paid on receipt of 25 cents 


WAGNER NOVELTY COMPANY, 1820 No. Park Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you are unable 











[AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS | 
—— by c ors verywhere 
Plain, 25¢. 
Fancy, 35c. 












\_ AYVAD MAN’F'G CO., Hoboken, N. J. ¢ 








Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send Sc stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
R.S A&A ji 


Lacey, Dept Washington, D.C. Estab, 1868, 


“And I’m not going away until you | 


come in.”” Skeets sat down grimly. 
“Very well, I shall not come in at all. 


1 take cramps and drown. 
and paddled toward the open. 

“Helen!” She swam on. “Cicely!” 
She swam on. “Miss Quain!” She 
looked back. “I have something I must 
say to you.” 

“*T don’t want to hear it.” 

“T won’t go until you do hear it.” 

“Very well; I'll drown.” 

She swam on steadily. Skeets took off 
his perfectly good hat and slammed it down 
upon the beach violently, then picked it up, 
shook the sand out of it and jammed it 
back on his head. Perched on a distant 
rock, like a crow on a limb, old Cap’n Barry 
cackled dryly. He'd be dinged if he could 
understand them. 

Skeets started away angrily. 

“T’'m going!” he flung over his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t rush away on my account,” 
Cicely taunted. “I'd just as soon drown.” 

Skeets knew the indomitable will be- 


anger at the unreasonableness of her atti- 


Stepping Stones. He'd explain that affair 
of the garter to Helen if—hang it—if he 
| had to stick round all summer. 
whisked away from New York before he'd 
had a chance even to see her; and now 
he’d make her listen! 


tentious place than its neighbors——a very 
modern cottage, with a very old well- 
sweep On one side and a very new Italian 
garden on the other 
degree. In one corner of the sloping lawn 
an embowered, bevined study 
nestled. Thrown across the lawn in cres- 
cent shape were the huge boulders that 
gave the place its name. 

Skeets was possessed of only one idea in 
the wide world —to see and talk to Helen’s 
mother. He was convinced that his tale of 
woe weuld soften her adamantine heart; 
| and things might be possible. So intent 

was he upon this one object that he almost 


ran into a young man who was sauntering | 


down the drive as he turned in. Involun- 
tarily he paused, and for an instant the 
eyes of the two men met. 

There was something striking in the 
stranger’s appearance, in his manner, in 
his dress—a distinctly foreign look about 
him, Skeets decided. His hair was rather 
long, wavy and of a pale blonde cast —al- 
most lemon-colored; Cis beard, exquisitely 
trimmed and pointed, was of the same 
color, but if anything a shadow darker; his 


I'll remain out here in this cold water until | 
She turned | 


neath that glory of red hair and, dumb with | 


tude, he swung along the short curving | 
road that led from Peggotty Beach to | 


She had | 


Stepping Stones was a rather more pre- | 


incongruous to a | 


building | 





brows, delicate as pencil-lines and pale as | 


his hair, were lifted inquiringly now, open- 
ing wide a pair of brown eyes. There was 
a mathematical courtesy in his manner, 
an indefinable savor of European boule- 
vards in the trivial niceties of his dress. 


“I beg your pardon,” Skeets stammered; | 


“does Mrs. Hamilton live here?” 

“Mrs. Quain lives here,” replied the 
stranger. He raised his hat. There was no 
accent in his speech, but the precise little 
twist of a man who speaks perfectly some 
language other than his own. 

“Stupid of me,” Skeets 
“T mean Mrs. Quain. 

The stranger nodded, lifted his hat 
again and strolled off down the road 
toward Peggotty Beach. There was a 
little of perplexity in his eyes, and some- 
thing more than that—a subtle, sardonic 
amusement. Skeets stood looking after 
him until he vanished at the turn in the 
road. Not once did the stranger look 
back. 

Mrs. Quain, beautiful in her maturity, 
with the complexion of an apple-cheeked 
girl and snow-white hair, received Skeets 
with a little surprised air that was almost 
a welcome. 

“Well!” she greeted him. “How came 
you here?” 

“I don’t know,” Skeets replied gloomily. 
“That is, of course I’m here because 
Helen—I mean Cicely, you know—she is 
| here; but -” His voice died away of 

its own accord; the poetic eyes reflected a 
settled melancholy. Perchance there came 
to him a haunting thought of that yellow- 
topped exquisite whom he had passed in 

| the drive. 
“But how did you learn where we 
were?’’ Mrs. Quain insisted. “‘ How did you 

find us?” 


apologized: 
Thank you.” 


| ‘It was rather curious, now that I come 


to think of it,”” was the reply. “‘Some one 


called. me on the ‘eleghone » yesterday 
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Ordinary 
soaps 
remove 
the dirt 
you sce, 
but — 


destroy the 
germs and impuri- 


do not 


ties you Cannot see. 
Afebucy does both. 


You are exposed to 
infection every day 
in handling money 
towels in offices or factories 


Lifebuoy is antiseptic 


in touching car straps or seats 






in using public 
in countless other ways 


There is enough carbolated solution in it to 


keep your skin healthy so that it resists infection 


Bathe with it 


shampoo with it 


wash your hands with it 


and the Lifebuoy habit has got you 


A $5UUU guarantee of absolute purity is grven with every cate 





















GARTERS 


Keep an extra Pair in your Club Locker. 

You'll find it very satisfying to have a clean 
pair handy to put on after the bath. WA 
Every pair of Paris Garters is war- 


ranted to give satisfactory service—or a 
new pair free. 


. , 
It’s the s ap with ihe ci¢an sme 


HEALTH SOAP) 


For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 










i 
at your Druggist’s or Grocer’s. If } 
e send 5 stamps or in) for afull siz uke to 
LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Ma 
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No Metal 


Can Touch You 


Look for the name 


PARIS 


on the back of 
the shield 


Gis 
YSRIRTIRIAS 


A. Stein & Co. 
Congress St. and Center Ave 
CHICAGO, t 4 
New York, ! Sth aA 
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AIMS EASY Af 
POINTING YOUR 
TINGER 


Chain Your 


Bedroom Doors 
Against Burglars 


George Dougherty, the 





Veteran Head of Detectives 
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of the Police Department of New York City, says: 

“wy URGLARS! You can’t bar them out. They artfully avoid burglar alarms, cut 
phone wires, pick locks, win your dog's friendship, and make all your defenses 
look foolish Burglars have abnormal genius for their work, make no mistake 

** This is the only sure prescription against burglars: Get a 10-shot Savage Automatic. 
Put ‘chain door fasts’ on all bedroom doors, When the burglar tries to ‘jimmy’ or force the 
dvor, the chain rattle will awaken you That's the big moment. Warn him that you'll put 
10 Savage shots through the door quick as lightning it he doesn't get out. If he doesn’t get 
out, bang awa Then shoot out of the window to call police,”’ 
The Savage is the only 10 shot Automatic. You shoot one shot each time you pull the 
trigger, yet all ele shots can be fired in /ess than 2 second Reloads 10 shots in a flash. 
Phone your dealer now to send you a Savage for examination 
Books containing advice by eminent police authorities, telling what to do when you find 
a butglar in the house, sent you for 6c in stamps, Send today. 
20-Shot Repeater for $6.50 
A .14 repeater that shoote weatherand usage, Strongex 
“ utmost accu- tractor pulls out empty shells 
racy pecially chambered, as casily as youextract acork, 
and rifed with a special twist And yet this arm made, 
te bring out the full accuracy $ tested, inspected and targeted 
of the handy .2ashort. You just as carefully as the most 
lead it muzzle down. No boy expensive rifle costs only 
should be allowed to have a rife that loads with $6.50. An accurate, serviceable 20-shot repeater 


muzzie ar Tdis is the fr 


pie, durable miiitary 


stlaw of gun safety. Si 


SAVAGE 


ARMS COMPANY, 


m- 
bolt action will stand hardest 


good enough for any .portsman—at a price within 
the reach of anyone. Write today for catalog. 


76 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


THE NEW SAVAGE automatic 





SHARE OUR 


AGENTS *orors 


Become Partners in Our Business Through 
Our Profit-8haring Plan 
Selling the Branctt Automatic Stropr 






f the profits of our 





sine ss. . t t ancl mest iberal business 
fier ever made to agent We want one man in 

ery nty Write q k tor terms, and tor our 
profit 


A. ‘RRANDT STROPPER ©O 
4° Hudson &t New York City 










We: paid $50,000 
for the idea, You 
can buy Airyknit sepa- 
rate and union garments 
at 50c, $1.00 and up. 
Airyhnit is ventilated —the 
coolest, lightest underwear 
ever invented—nothing like 
Con- 
structed like the human skin, 
576 pores to the inch—five 
times more porous than o7- 
dinary porous underwear, 
Ask your dealer Look for the 


Rodygerd Sitelt—it's your sate- 
guard. Write bor rey drat booklet 


Diica Knitting Co., ee N.Y. 


it for men and boys, 
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OPPORTUNITIES ON THE FARM 


Are greater today thanever. Winona College of Agri- 
culture. 1lith year begins September 16th. Two years’ 
course prepares for ait phases of farming. Practice on 
« ollege arm in growing crops, live stock, dairying, fruit 
growing, etc Also prepares for te aching Agriculture. All 
branches of athletics, Expenses low. For catalog write 


J.C. Breckearidge, D. D., President, Box K, Winona Lake, lad. 


Live Agents Wanted \* w — rful heey oe : - as 


money very home a ho nen t Attractive sample 
easily aie Write for big money-making proposition 
WIZARD COOKING UTENSIL CO., Saginaw, Mich 


OFFICE SPACE IS MONEY 
Don’t Waste It! 


Every square foot of space in your office 
Use it to the best advantage by installing 


Cnt Art STEEL 
TYPEWRITER STAND AND CABINET 


SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS 
and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde- 
structibdle, ample space for full week's supply of stationery 
VNood platiorms silent under operation, and easily 
moved when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid 
and immovable. Closes and locks at night 
Nictate us a short letter telling us to send you one on a 
15 days’ free trial Jee your business stationery and 
state what position you hold. We fill orders through our 
dealer or through your dealer if we have none, providing 
you will give us his name. If not satisfactory afters sdays 
free trial return to dealer and you will nol be out one cent 








has value. 












This stand oc 
cupies only 4 
square feet as 
compared with 
the 10 square 
feet taken up 
by the old- 
style desk 




















Open 
"The Toledo Metal Furniture Co.,-2185 Derr St., Telede, Ohio 
4 M bkecs of Famous Uhl Art, Steal Furmiure 


Cicely —oh, 
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afternoon in New York and told me you | 
and your daughter were here under the | 


name of Quain, and—and so I came. 
don’t know who it was at the telephone; 
I had been se anxicus to find you that I 


| forgot to ask. 


“Curious,” Mrs. Quain commented 
languidly. “The only person in New York 
who knew our whereabouts i is my husband, 
and he wouldn’t have 

“T can readily believe that,” Skeets 
agreed grimly. He poked a pale lavender 


finger into the crown of his hat and spun it 


dreamily. ‘‘He doesn’t like me.” 

“And yet you called here?”’ Mrs. Quain 
reminded him. 

“Yes, I called because Helen—that is, 
ou know!” 

“I didn’t 
ment, but if I had known I doubt if 1 
should have interfered, because—well, be- 
cause I’m old- fashioned, I suppose. ‘And 
I knew she— Helen— Cic “ely — 


“Knew she loved me?” 
interrupted. 

Mrs. Quain shrugged her shapely 
shoulders. 


“However, my husband has ideas of his 
own,” she continued. “I should never 
actively oppose his wishes. He objects to 
you; it is not my place to question why. 
You should not have come here.” 

“But—but—you and your daughter 
are here alone. You'll need some man 
about to—er—to———” What the deuce 
did women ever need men about for! 

“We have one man about now,” Mrs. 
Quain told him—‘‘a Mr. von Derp. As I 
understana it, he is to remain with us all 
summer.’ 

“Von Derp!” Skeets’ thoughts instantly 
reverted to the yellow-topped stranger. 

“You mean the young man [| met in the 
driveway?’ 

™ Probably you met him. 
just before you came in. 

“Who is he anyhow?” Skeets demanded. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Mrs. Quain 
replied, “‘except that he’s from Holland— 
Amsterdam, I think—and is the son of a 
business associate of my husband. I don’t 
know why,” she added resignedly, “‘he 
should have been unloaded on us in this 
little place to entertain all summer. Why, 
do you know, we haven’t even a fourth 
hand at bridge!” 

From the screened verands. where they 
sat they saw Cicely and Von Derp turn 
into the driveway —the girl in her dripping 
bathing suit, and he, immaculate, leaning 
slightly toward her and talking earnestly. 


He went out 


now of the attempted elope- | 


Skeets | 


Involuntarily Skeets’ nervous fingers closed. | 


Mrs. Quain noted the movement, slight as 
it was. 

“T think perhaps he affects me that way 
too,”’ she said. 
pression that he could fall violently in love 
with any woman whatever who was rich 
enough.” 

Looking up quickly as if at the sugges- 
tion of Von Derp, Cicely saw Skeets, 
looked startled, then darted 
entrance that led to her room. Von Derp 
came in the front way and through to 
where his hostess and Skeets sat. 

“Mr. Gaunt, a New York friend— Mr. 
von Derp, of Holland.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure.” Von 


Derp, 
smiling, revealed firm white teeth. 


‘If I’m 


‘I can’t get over the im- | 


in a side | 


not mistaken, Mr. Gaunt, I saw a likeness | 


of you in a New York newspaper a few days 
since? a,” 

“Perhaps,” Skeets assented with some- 
thing vaguely antagonistic in his manner. 
“It was on the occasion of my arrest 
charged with the theft of a jeweled garter 
and of a certain Miss Hamilton’s jewels.” 

“T congratulate you upon your—what 
shall I say?” said Von Derp. “It was a 
ridiculous affair altogether. I must apolo- 
gize for staring when I met you in the drive. 
It was then that I had my first impression 
of having seen you before.” 


Mrs. Quain sent a telegram to her 


husband: 


Keats Gaunt has found us here; refuses to be sent 
away. What shall we do? 


To which her husband replied: 


I sent him there. Make him your guest while he 


remains. Give him every opportunity of being with 
| Cicely. Match betvreen them is absolutely necessary. 


Mrs. Quain opened her beautiful eyes 


in astonishment. 
“Well, anyway,” she observed placidly, 


“he’ll make a fourth hand at bridge.” 
(TO, BE CONTINUED) 


June 29,/9/2 





Smoker's 
Prescription 


In the morning, mild 
ROBT. BURNS cigars. 


In the afternoon, if you have 
work to do, more mild cigars. 
After dinner, a rich, oily 
Havana, if you like. 

Just one, then go back to a 
gentle blend of light Havana 
and right domestic — the 


ta 


MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM, New York, 
since 1857 


VV) Vey sig Bele eg 


Inventors of wide experience 
employ my method. So will you 
eventually. Why wait? Justsend 
for my free book. W.T. Jones, 
$01G Street, Washington, D.C. 














Thousands of 
Boys 


are making money 
each week by selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Any boy can make a lot 
of spending money out- 
side of school hours and 
at the same time get some 
of the finest premiums 
ever offered to boys. If 
you want to try it and to 
convert your spare time 
this summer into money 
and premiums, send a 


line addressed to 


Sales Division 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Model “K” Touring Car, Fully Equipped— esse 


nti udes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, mohair top wit rtains and toy ver 
windshield, horn, demountable rims with spare rim, tool kit with jack and tire repair outfit with pump 


-R-I-T is always 
a new car 





































One of the main elements of the extraordinary K-r-i-t to the current moment in the motor car industry. We 
value is the fact that the K-r-i-t is always a new car. announce no sensational new model because every 

We employ an efficient corps of engineers and designers K-r-i-t car is new. 
to devise improvements and refinements. This policy is as old as the Krit Company. 

We install these improvements and refinements as rapidly | We adopted it at the outset because we believe the buyer 
as our engineers develop them, instead of holding them is entitled to the most modern in design, construction, 
back for introduction on the next year’s model. or progress—no matter when he purchases his car. 


So the K-r-i-t owner, at the beginning of a so-called ‘‘new Because of this policy we make no “‘ new season’”’ an 
eason,’’ as at all other times, finds himself with a car nouncements; and will make none this year 
in which the latest practical ideas have already been And because of this policy, the purchaser of any K-r-i-t, at 
incorporated, any time, is assured of getting a car that embodies the 
The K-r-i-t car— every K-r-i-t car—has been brought up latest and best in engineering prac tice and in design. 


Where the K-r-i-t gets its extraordinary power, extreme durability and long life 


The K-r-i-t’s reputation for staunchness and extreme durability In other words, the K-r-i-t at $900 is a manufactured car in a rear springs, another ssual feature for $900 to $ 4 
is not confined to a few isolated communities, as you probabiy sense as binding and literal as the term implies when aj At almost every point throug t the K ty ‘ 
have learned. plied to the $4000 or $5000 car a value-fact that you have not found in othe " { the 
It is as wide as the nation; and the rougher the country, the You see how this process of manufacturing, instead of buyit K-r-i-t price 
more difficult the roads—the more firmly the K-r-i-t is parts ready-made and assembling them, saves money for the To be sure, you ma 1cceed in getting one, or even several, 
established as the medium-priced car that has made good manufacturer. of the K-r-i-t features in some other car of eq 
The chief of the reasons for this is, of course, the structura And the saving, in this instance the shape of better mate But you can’t get them all any car save the K 
quality of the car. rials, more careful workmanship, better operative qualitic Confirm thie 4 visit to your nearest K t dealer 
But back of this, and overshadowing in importance every other goes into ay | K t and makes it a vastly better value tha: for the catalog 
consideration, lies the fact that every part essential to smooth the average $90U car 
running, long life, economy and tn is produced by We not only design the motor—we make it ; cast the cyl KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
and within the K-r-i-t organization. in one piece to give rigidity and preserve alignment; equy Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH 
it with ball bearings and with connecting rod bearings $0 per 
cent larger than usual, to promote 100 nning, silence 
and the greater development of powe 
We make the clutch of multiple dises—a clutch that holds, and 
holds, and holds ind and mud and on the hilis; a 
tarts the car as smoothiy and easily as 2n ciectric glides awa 


We make the transmission and rear axle, cut the gears f 
chrome nickel stec the hardest and costliest metal know 
and mount them on ball bearings. 

We drop forge the front axle, thus assuri strength and sta 
bility in a most important membe 

We make the transmission drive shaft of chrome vanadium ste¢ 
and specially heat-treat it for toughness and strength 











Model “KR” 1 E 900 

Th he 4 ~~ canine ui $ Turt ing to the factor of comfort, you fn! the Touring Cat aivpiy 
a tre e last amt y an the r b it ir fi« ’ . ° 

ately Geveloged War a great that we are BHCEC EMG i ous ends rooiny fo? fie grown persons—and equipped with full elliptic Medel “KD” Delivery Car;Completely Equippent-+ $900 
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How 200,000 
otor Car Owners 


Have Created an 


Avalanche of Trade for 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Users told others—and the others told others—that 
these patented tires cut their tire bills materially. 
That is the only reason why these tires jumped to 





The Topmost Place in Tiredom 


It Tock 10 Years Such an army of users—200,000 all sorts of road conditions, while That means Ito per cent more air 
t t t strong —can’t be fooled on tires. Our meters record the mileage. 10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
oC Perfec I ‘ : ‘ ; And that, under average conditions 
success is due solely to what they are After all these tests —after 13 years — id | | ; 
Here is a tire which remained for telling other men about them. we know that these tires come as close adds 25 per cent to the Ure mileag 
ten years in obscurity, while our ex- to perfection as men can ever hope So No-Rim-Cut tires save that 23, 
. 4 P . . . . _ 
perts worked to perfect it. Finality in Tires to get. plus that 25 percent, Tens of thousands 
Then users found it out, and the de- ‘ of motorists have proved this. 
mand for this tire suddenly changed Goodyear tires, in their construction, Saving 48 Per Cent 
' rivule } represent finality in tires. . ; 1 c ° 
from a rivulet to a flood These perfec ted tire s, bya patented 8 2 Per ent Profit 
‘ . , We say this after 13 years. During yrocess. are made so that rim-cutting 
Last year we sold more Goodyear Tay ' ' I , ’ ted { Thi Yet No-Rim-Cut tires cost practically 
oe TT, . > ‘ » ha me we lave compared some 200 1S practically endec orever., Ms type ” 
than in the previous 12 years put : I : i xe : ; I the same as other standard tires. They 
together fabrics—some 4o formulas for treads is called the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire , 
! : ’ used to cost one-fifth extra. 
Over 1,100,000 have now been used, We have « prema d ey. Se rial, Statistics show that 23 per cent of ae 
ind the present demand is immensely every method and process which ex- ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. No- Our multiplied output has cut the 
; a ymosiee ap : nie we - . “Te ost roduction, and we have cut out 
larwer than any other tire ever knew. perts have ever devised. Rim-Cut tires save that 23 per cent, COS Gf procucts = 
. profits. Last year our profit on No- 
With our mammoth capacity — with We have done this on testing ma- hen these patent tires—No-Rim- Rim-Cut tires was only 8% per cent 
our factories running 24 hours per day chines in our factory —where four tires Cut tires—are made Io per cent over 
we are four weeks behind on our at atime are constantly worn out under the rated size. Those are the reasons W hy No-Rim- 
vdlet Cut tires outsell all other tires. Why 
orders 


200,000 men have already adopted 


’ 4 he ‘hy 127 motor ci akers have 
Don’t Deceive them. Why 127 motor car makers hay 


this year contracted for Goodyear tires. 


Yourself And why more than one-third of all 
That is the situation now—in the 12th ss Show cars this year were equipped with 
al nes é i 4 . 
year of the Goodyear tire these premier tires. 


ee CHIO You are bound to come to them, but 


motor car owners have actually tried while you are waiting your tire upkeep 


these tires ne Ti is inc reast d. Ask any man who knows. 
, ape No-Rim- ut Tires — 


Don't say this demand is a passing a, 
ensation, due to good salesmanship. Witl Witl N S] id T d Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 years 
Don't deceive yourself by assuming that 1 or 1 out on- reads of tire making — is filled with facts you 


other tires offer an equal advantage. should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire Main Canadian Office, Toroite, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





That is the verdict, after 200,000 
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R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 


We are determined to build the best all-’round five-passenger 
touring car in the world and sell it, completely equipped, for 


$900 


The Car F.o.B.peTRoT = “The Equipment 


Wheelbase —110 inches Non-skid tires—32 x3. 


Motor —Long-stroke; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 3'4-inch bore, 5-inch 


stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft Timing gears and valves enclosed 12-inch Bullet electric head lights with double 
Three-point suspension parabolic lens. 
Drive—Left Side Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch steering wheel . . . . . . 
Spark and throttle control on steering column. 6-inch Bullet electric side lights with parabolic lens. 
Control—Center Lever operated through H-plate integral with uni Bosch Magneto. 
versal joint housing just below. Hand-lever emergency brake at driver's W; A 
right. Clutch pedal operated by left foot. Service brake operated by arner Auto-meter. 
right foot. ; ot ngeiene in connection ay wisn Demountable rims. 
Gnring : semi-ellintic: re full elliptic 
Springs —Front, semi-elliptic; rear, fuil elliptic and mounted on . 
swivel seats Extra rim and holders. 
I rame — Pressed steel channel. Tally-ho horn. 
Axles —Front, I-beam, drop-forged ; rear, semi-floating type. Ji : ° 
ae iffy curtains — up or down instantaneously. 
Iransmission — 3. speeds forward and reverse; sliding gear, selec ’ P y 
tive type : Top and Top cover. 
Construction —Drop-forgings wherever practicable; chrome nickel . . 
steel used throughout all shafts and gears in the transmission and reat Windshield. 
axle; high carbon manganese steel in all parts requiring special stiffness Rear view murror. 
Body —Full 5-passenger English type; extra wide seats; 10-inch seat Tool-kit, Jack. Tire repair kit Pump 
. ’ ’ ’ . 


cushions specially upholstered. 


Wheels —Artillery type. Robe Rail. 


W FE. invite prospective motor car buyers to call «at the nearest R-C-H branch or dealer; 1 R-C-H ' 
ride in the car and determine for themselves its running qualities and case of operation Ly iptive folde 


orrespondence invited from responsible dealers in any vacant territ 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 111 ieeie Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Br h ~ ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St. STON, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; DENVER, 1520 Broadway; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Henaepia Ave; 
ANCHES-: nev vORK: 1989 Qroedees BRILALELPREL SIONS: Brad St < DETROIT. Woodward avd Warren Aves.; “KANSAS .CITY; 150) ‘Mais “SE.c LOS ANGELES, 1242 So, Flower Si.; WALKERVILLE; ONT: CANADA: 
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Make Fun of the Sun 
In Easy-Breezy B. V. D. 


ET it blaze and broil! In Loose Fitting B. V. I 
Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers or Unio 
you are €ool and comfortable from breakfast 


They are made of light, durable woven materials, : 

to the skin. Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, care 

workmanship and long wear are assured and insured 
This Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and B. V. D. Union Sui 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, : April 30th, 1907.) 
$1.00 and $1.50 the garment $2.00, $3.00 and 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countr 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C 


un 
: 8 


B. V. D. Coat 
yr Union Suits 
kfast to bed. 
terials, soft 
fit, careful 
insured by 


1. D. Union Suits (Pat.U.S. A 
ril 30th, 1907.) $1.00, $1.50 
00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 





